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THE  FUTURE  OF  NATO 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1994 

U.S.  Senate,  Jointly  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
European  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Coalition  De- 
fense and  Reinforcing  Forces  of  the  Committee 
ON  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:33  a.m.,  in  room 
SH-216,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
(chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs)  presiding. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Subcommittee 
on  European  Affairs. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Biden,  Sarbanes,  Kerry,  Lugar,  Kasse- 
baum,  and  Gregg. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  on 
Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforcing  Forces. 

Present:  Senators  Nunn,  Exon,  Levin,  Lieberman,  Warner, 
Cohen,  and  Kempthorne. 

Armed  Services  Committee  professional  staff  member. 

Present:  John  W.  Douglass. 

Armed  Services  Committee  minority  staff  members. 

Present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  deputy  staff  director  for  the  minor- 
ity; and  Thomas  G.  Moore,  professional  staff  member. 

Armed  Services  Committee  staff  assistants. 

Present:  Shelley  E.  Gough,  Mickie  Jan  Wise,  and  Jacki  Spivey. 

Armed  Services  Committee  members'  assistants. 

Present:  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Richard 
W.  Fieldhouse,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  David  A.  Lewis,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Levin;  Suzanne  M.  McKenna,  assistant  to  Senator 
Glenn;  Kevin  Monroe,  assistant  to  Senator  Graham;  Judith  A. 
Ansley,  assistant  to  Senator  Warner;  James  M.  Bodner,  assistant 
to  Senator  Cohen;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats; 
Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  and  George  K 
Johnson,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Senator  Hutchison. 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Today,  two  Senate  subcommittees,  one  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  other  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  begin  joint  hearings  on  the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  These  hearings  are  part  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  use  of  force  issues  in  the  post-cold  war  period,  which  the 
Senate  majority  leader  initiated  last  October. 

Later  this  month,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Pell,  will  convene  additional  hearings  looking  at  is- 
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sues  such  as  war  powers  and  UN  peacekeeping.  This  review  will 
culminate  in  the  appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  later  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  winter. 

The  task  today  of  the  European  Affairs  Subcommittee  and  Sen- 
ator Levin's  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services  is  to  review  the  fu- 
ture role  of  NATO,  particularly  in  light  of  the  decisions  made  at 
the  recent  NATO  summit.  In  the  four  decades  since  its  creation  in 
1949,  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  had  had  one  mission,  the  contain- 
ment of  Soviet  aggression.  Throughout  this  period,  NATO  proved 
incredibly  resilient,  surviving  periodic  crises,  crises  that  often 
threatened  to  unravel  alliance  unity. 

Today,  the  alliance  faces  a  crisis  of  a  different  sort,  in  my  view, 
and  perhaps  more  serious  than  any  encountered  previously.  I 
would  characterize  it  as  a  crisis  of  identity.  Having  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire,  NATO  now  strug- 
gles to  define  its  role  in  a  new  world  order  that  is  only  now  emerg- 
ing. 

Two  questions  loom,  it  seems  to  me.  The  first  and  most  basic  is 
what  is  NATO's  mission.  Should  it  look  beyond  the  core  mission, 
the  collective  defense  of  member  states,  to  become  the  guarantor  of 
peace  and  stability  in  Europe  as  a  whole?  I  do  not  know.  I  hope 
we  are  going  to  decide  that,  not  today,  but  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  question  is  should  NATO  expand?  If  so,  how,  when, 
and  under  what  circumstances? 

At  the  recent  summit  of  NATO  heads  of  state  much  energy  was 
focused  on  the  second  question,  which  the  alliance  answered  by 
adopting  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  President  Clinton's  proposal  for 
an  evolutionary  approach  to  NATO  expansion.  I  regard  the  Part- 
nership of  Peace  as  the  proper  first  step  on  the  road  toward  NATO 
expansion,  and  I  applaud  the  President,  and  many  of  the  witnesses 
will  testify  here  today  for  their  success  at  the  summit. 

Those  who  argue  for  immediate  NATO  expansion  place  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  in  my  view.  Before  increasing  NATO's  size,  a  step 
with  profound  implications  for  Western  military  commitment,  a 
more  fundamental  question  must  be  addressed:  Just  what  is  NATO 
for?  It  remains  the  accepted  wisdom  in  NATO  capitals  that  the  alli- 
ance "guarantees  European  stability  and  security."  And  to  be  sure, 
there  is  some  truth  to  that  maxim.  But  NATO's  response  to  the 
Bosnian  crisis  suggests  that  the  phrase  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
an  empty  slogan. 

Last  month,  while  the  allies  reassured  themselves  in  Brussels 
that  NATO  remains  the  bedrock  of  European  security,  crimes  of  a 
kind  that  were  tried  at  Nuremberg  a  half  a  century  ago  continued 
unabated  in  Bosnia,  threatening  to  engulf  the  Balkans  and  NATO's 
southern  flank  in  a  regional  conflagration  of  potentially  unprece- 
dented scope. 

While  NATO  threatened  air  strikes  in  Bosnia,  Serb  forces  contin- 
ued the  siege  of  Sarajevo,  Tuzla  and  other  safe  areas.  And,  no 
longer  cowed  by  Western  threats,  the  Yugoslav  National  Army 
again  crossed  the  Drina  River  to  reinforce  Bosnian  Serbs,  and  it 
goes  on  and  on.  The  irony  of  the  moment  may  have  escaped  those 
gathered  in  Brussels,  but  it  surely  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  dictators  in  Belgrade  and  Zagreb. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  here  today  to  debate  the  merits  of  Western 
intervention  in  Bosnia,  but  we  cannot  undertake  an  honest  review 
of  NATO's  future  without  admitting  that  the  alliance  failed  the 
first  test  of  the  post-cold  war  era  in  Bosnia,  where  the  allies  have 
succeeded  only  in  orchestrating  a  symphony  of  evasion. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  18  months  ago,  I  outlined  my 
hopes  that  NATO  could  evolve  into  an  instrument  for  peacekeep- 
ing, preventing  small  conflicts  from  erupting  into  wider  confla^a- 
tions  or  keeping  the  peace  after  a  conflict  has  reached  a  resolution. 
At  the  recent  NATO  summit  the  alliance  adopted  an  operational 
concept  to  facilitate  such  actions;  that  is,  the  creation  of  joint  task 
forces  drawn  from  various  NATO  commands,  that  would  respond  to 
different  contingencies. 

But  a  critical  question  remains  unanswered,  and  that  is  whether 
the  allies  have  the  political  will  to  assume  such  a  role.  If  NATO 
cannot  summon  the  will  and  solidarity  to  perform  this  function, 
then  it  may  be  asked,  in  this  body  and  among  the  American  people, 
what  future  role  is  there  for  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance?  Aiiswer- 
ing  this  question  requires  a  vigorous  debate,  both  here  at  home  and 
throughout  the  alliance,  about  where  our  individual  and  collective 
interests  lie. 

Without  a  common  enemy  to  unite  us,  we  may  find  that  our  con- 
ceptions of  what  constitutes  national  interest  may  very  well  divide 
us.  I  say  this  without  joy,  but  with  a  sense  of  foreboding.  Having 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  NATO  in  the  two  decades  that  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate,  so  much  so  that  in  my  second  election  for  the 
Senate  I  was  labeled  by  my  opponent  as  the  Senator  from  Europe, 
I  have  no  doubt  about  previous  utility  of  NATO.  But  unless  the 
NATO  members  can  articulate  a  vision  for  a  future  role  for  NATO, 
the  question  of  whether  to  expand  to  the  east  becomes  merely  an 
academic  abstraction. 

Today,  the  two  subcommittees  will  hear  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Clinton  administration.  Joining  us  today  are 
Stephen  Oxman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  and  Ca- 
nadian Affairs;  Robert  Hunter,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO;  Frank 
Wisner,  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Policy;  and  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel 
Christman,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  NATO  Military  Committee. 

Before  we  hear  from  the  witnesses,  I  would  like  now  to  turn  to 
the  cochairman  of  these  hearings  and  a  man  who  has  a  great  inter- 
est in  this  area  and  knows  a  good  deal  about  it,  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Senator  Biden.  First,  I  am  really 
pleased  that  our  two  subcommittees  are  meeting  together  today  to 
examine  the  future  of  NATO.  This  is  something  of  an  historic  effort 
on  our  parts  to  pursue  a  subject  jointly  between  two  subcommittees 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees,  so  that 
both  the  foreign  policy  and  the  security  aspects  will  be  explored. 

Chairman  Biden  and  I  began  discussing  this  idea  last  fall,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  Chairman  Biden  and  to  our  ranking  members  and 
all  members  of  our  subcommittees  that  I  hope  we  can  arrange 
other  joint  hearings  like  this  on  appropriate  issues,  and  replicate 
the  cordial  and  cooperative  bipartisanship  that  have  preceded  this 
hearing.  As  the  chairman  said,  this  hearing  will  be  followed  by  an- 
other session  on  NATO,  which  will  be  scheduled  soon,  where  we 
are  going  to  hear  from  some  nongovernmental  experts. 


Senator  Warner  and  I  began  a  joint  project  last  year  in  our  sub- 
committee to  dig  into  the  possibilities  for  multinational  security  ar- 
rangements, and  I  should  note  that  Senator  Warner  and  I  traveled 
to  Europe  together  in  December,  where  we  met  with  ministers  from 
several  NATO  nations  and  others  from  Eastern  Europe.  And  even 
though  President  Clinton's  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  was  still 
new  at  that  time,  those  countries  generally  seemed  eager  to  partici- 
pate in  joint  activities  with  NATO,  and  very  supportive  generally 
of  Partnership  for  Peace  as  a  concrete  step  toward  inclusion  in 
NATO. 

That  reaction  has  been  borne  out  in  the  speedy  applications  of 
many  nations  to  be  active  participants  in  NATO's  Partnership  for 
Peace  program.  These  nations  see  it  as  the  road  to  greater  security 
and  greater  economic  cooperation  with  the  West.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  Partnership  for  Peace  struck  the  right  balance  at  the  right 
time,  opening  the  door  to  cooperation  without  excluding  or  isolating 
any  nation  and  without  drawing  a  new  line  between  East  and  West 
in  Europe.  It  was  a  way  of  reaching  out  with  open  arms  to  the  East 
without  shoving  any  nation  away.  If  we  do  this  right,  we  will 
produce  far  greater  stability  in  Europe  than  has  been  possible  for 
centuries,  and  if  we  do  it  wrong  we  will  find  ourselves  back  with 
a  divided  Europe  that  threatens  our  own  security. 

But  now,  it  is  time  to  ask  what  next.  Partnership  for  Peace  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  and 
others  to  gain  practical  experience  working  with  NATO  and  for 
NATO  to  develop  ties  at  the  political  and  military  level  with  its 
Eastern  neighbors.  But  we  must  move  swiftly  to  design  what  will 
be  built  on  that  foundation.  It  is  time  to  develop  a  more  specific 
roadmap  showing  NATO  membership  criteria  in  a  timetable  and 
opening  the  door  that  Eastern  European  nations  have  been  knock- 
ing at  since  they  became  independent  democracies. 

The  U.S.  and.  our  NATO  allies  need  to  be  honest  with  our  citi- 
zens and  other  nations  about  our  willingness  to  extend  the  "all  for 
one"  security  guarantee  to  other  nations  that  qualify,  and  to  move 
expeditiously  toward  expansion.  At  the  same  time,  NATO  and  Rus- 
sia should  reach  out  to  each  other,  NATO  with  reassurances  that 
expansion  is  not  a  threat  to  Russia  and  Russia  with  assurances 
that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  security  of  its  newly  independent 
neighbors.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  agreement  embodying  such  mu- 
tual assurances  between  an  expanded  NATO  and  Russia  is  not  only 
of  value  in  and  of  itself,  it  will  help  prevent  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
panded NATO  from  being  invoked  by  xenophobic  hardline  conserv- 
atives in  Russia  as  a  reason  to  rebuild  the  Soviet  empire.  A  special 
agreement  between  an  expanded  NATO  and  Russia  would  also  rec- 
ognize that  Russia  remains  a  major  power,  but  also  a  power  that 
is  now  able  to  work  in  sync  with  NATO.  I  want  to  ask  our  wit- 
nesses today  to  react  to  that  proposal  to  adopt  specific  milestones 
in  a  timetable  for  expanded  NATO  membership  at  the  same  time 
that  we  seek  a  special  NATO-Russia  special  agreement  or  mutual 
nonagg^ession  assurances. 

There  are  many  other  questions.  Chairman  Biden  has  enumer- 
ated the  key  underlying  questions  and  there  are  very  many  specific 
questions  about  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  which  we  will 
be  wanting  to  ask  our  witnesses  today.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 


from  these  witnesses,  and  I  particularly  want  to  spend  a  special 
thanks  to  Ambassador  Hunter  and  to  Greneral  Christman,  because 
they  traveled  a  far  greater  distance  to  be  with  us  today  than  any 
of  us  have  traveled.  Getting  across  that  Potomac  River  bridge  was 
perhaps  the  farthest  distance  for  us,  but  we  thank  those  witnesses 
who  came  a  particularly  long  distance  to  be  with  us.  And  thank 
you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  making  it  possible  for  our  two  sub- 
committees to  hold  these  joint  hearings. 

I  think  what  we  should  do,  if  it  is  all  right  with  everybody,  is 
now  alternate  between  our  subcommittees,  just  following  an  early 
bird  rule  within  the  subcommittee,  if  that  is  alright  with  every- 
body. Why  do  we  not  have  our  Ranking  Members,  at  least,  make 
statements.  I  think  anyone  else  who  wants  to  make  a  statement 
probably  could  do  it. 

I  think  there  is  a  vote  at  10. 

Senator  Biden.  Senator  Lugar  will  be  here  shortly.  Why  do  we 
not  go  to  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  in  commend- 
ing you  and  Chairman  Levin.  It  is  a  subject  of  extreme  importance 
to  our  Nation  and  its  future,  and  to  the  Congress.  I  am  going  right 
to  the  heart  of  my  statement  and  submit  the  whole  thing  in  the 
record  eventually. 

I  may  be  at  slight  variance  with  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
minoritv  side,  here,  because  I  feel  that  the  President  put  forward 
a  very  balanced  and  cautious  approach  to  the  issue  of  NATO's  po- 
tential enlargement.  I  endorse  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  which  of- 
fers the  path,  and  indeed  the  options,  to  possible  NATO  member- 
ship for  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  without,  at  this  stage,  extending  NATO's  security  guaran- 
tees to  these  nations. 

I  believe  that  we  should  be  cautious,  without  taking  an  addi- 
tional security  commitment  at  this  time.  The  Russian  equation  is 
very  sensitive,  and  the  administration  did  as  well  as  anyone  could 
to  evaluate  those  sensitivities  and  to  make  this  gradual  step  for- 
ward. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
as  what  I  perceive  as  signs  of  uncertainty  at  home  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  American  people  are  willing  to  support  a  President 
who  directs  military  actions  abroad.  I  grew  up  in  the  World  War 
II  generation  when,  if  I  could  paraphrase,  it  is  not  ours  to  reason 
why,  but  to  do  or  die.  And  I  saw  that  again  in  Korea,  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent  in  Vietnam.  And  now,  the  recent  chapters  of 
our  military  history  are  clear  in  all  of  our  minds. 

We  saw,  for  example,  during  the  congressional  debate  preceding 
the  Persian  Gulf  when  the  Senate  resolution  to  authorize  a  Presi- 
dent to  use  military  power  in  that  conflict  was  adopted  by  a  mere 
five-vote  margin,  a  situation  that  had,  in  my  judgment,  a  great 
deal  of  clarity  as  to  what  should  and  should  not  be  done.  But  five 
votes  made  the  difference. 

Most  recently,  this  tendency  was  vividly  demonstrated  following 
the  tragic  events  in  Somalia  this  past  October.  Less  than  2  weeks 
after  18  Americans  were  tragically  killed.  Senator  Levin  and  I  went 
over  and,  as  best  we  could,  made  an  evaluation  of  that  situation, 
and  we  are  still  working  on  it  and  will  report  to  our  committee. 


Just  2  weeks  after  that,  the  Senate  was  threatening  a  complete 
reversal  of  a  President's  policy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  consid- 
ered legislation  which  called  for  a  total  and  immediate  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  Somalia,  contradicting  the  best  judgment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  end,  we  adopted  a  com- 
promise which  was  fought  over  for  some  period  of  time,  but  then 
supported  bv  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  are  isolationists,  but  I  do 
believe  that  we,  as  political  leaders,  must  clearly  show  that  vital 
U.S.  interests  are  at  stake  before  we  can  expect  support  from 
American  people  for  the  commitment  of  our  forces  overseas.  We 
must  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  consider  extending  NATO's  security 
guarantees  to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Along  with  security  guarantees  goes  a  commitment  to  de- 
fend those  nations  with  military  force  if  they  are  threatened.  And 
that  is  American  young  lives.  That  region  remains  very  unstable, 
fraught  with  border  disputes  and  centuries-old  ethnic  and  religious 
tensions,  as  seen  in  the  tragic  conflict  in  Bosnia.  We  must  proceed 
cautiously  in  extending  these  security  guarantees  to  these  new  de- 
mocracies. 

Defining  the  future  role  in  NATO  is  complex  and  difficult.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  all  the  answers.  With  the  help  of  our  witnesses 
today,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  all  move  closer  to  an  appropriate 
resolution  of  these  challenges.  But  as  President  Clinton  and  as 
other  future  Presidents  make  determinations  to  commit  this  Nation 
to  security  alliances,  we  put  the  credibility  of  the  Nation  on  the 
line.  We  guarantee  security  to  millions  of  people. 

But  at  the  same  time.  President  Clinton  and  future  Presidents 
have  to  make  a  careful  assessment  here  at  home  as  to  the  ability 
to  carry  out  that  commitment.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  tragic 
than  were  we  to  be  a  partner  in  extending  these  security  alliances 
to  one  or  more  of  these  nations,  and  then  should  we  as  partners 
in  NATO  be  involved  in  a  conflict,  see  here  at  home  another  chap- 
ter like  we  witnesses  in  Somalia  when  the  Congress  is  about  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  a  President. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Warner  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  John  Warner  , 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  organizing  this  very  important 
hearing  on  the  future  of  NATO.  1  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
in  accommodating  my  request  for  civilian  and  military  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  pre- 
sented the  world  with  numerous  opportunities  and  challenges.  How  NATO  adapts 
to  the  post-Cold  War  realities  which  it  currently  faces  will  determine  whether  or  not 
NATO  will  continue  to  be  our  most  successful  security  alliance. 

The  main  challenge  now  confronting  NATO  is  how  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
the  nations  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  to  join  NATO. 

I  believe  that  President  Clinton's  balanced,  cautious  approach  to  the  issue  of 
NATO  enlargement  is  appropriate.  I  endorse  the  Partnership  for  Peace  as  a  prudent 
step  which  offers  the  patn  to  possible  NATO  membership  for  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  without — at  this  stage — extending  NATO's 
security  guarantees  to  these  nations.  I  believe  that  we  should  be  cautious  about  tak- 
ing on  additional  security  commitments  at  this  time. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  what  I  perceive  as  signs  of  uncertainty  here 
at  home  about  the  extent  to  which  the  American  people  are  willing  to  support  U.S. 
military  actions  overseas.  We  saw  this  during  the  Cfongressional  debate  preceding 
the  Persian  Gulf  War,  when  a  Senate  resolution  to  authorize  the  use  of  military 


power  in  that  conflict  was  adopted  by  a  mere  5  vote  margin.  Most  recently,  this 
tendency  was  vividly  demonstrated  following  the  tragic  events  in  Somalia  of  this 
past  October. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  18  Americans  were  killed  in  Somalia,  the  Senate  was 
threatening  a  complete  reversal  of  the  Administration's  policies  in  Somalia.  We  con- 
sidered legislation  which  called  for  a  total  and  immediate  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 
from  Somalia.  (That  amendment,  offered  by  my  good  friend  Senator  McCain,  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  61-38.)  In  the  end,  the  Senate  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  76—23, 
the  Byrd  amendment  which  set  March  31  as  the  deadline  for  a  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Somalia. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  are  isolationist.  But  I  do  believe  that  we, 
as  political  leaders,  must  clearly  show  that  vital  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake  before 
we  can  expect  support  from  the  American  people  for  commitment  of  U.S.  military 
forces  overseas. 

We  must  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  consider  extending  NATO  security  guarantees 
to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Along  with  security 
guarantees  goes  the  commitment  to  defend  those  nations  with  military  force  if  they 
are  threatened.  That  region  remains  very  unstable,  fraught  with  border  disputes 
and  centuries-old  ethnic  and  religious  tensions — as  seen  in  the  tragic  conflict  in 
Bosnia.  We  must  proceed  cautiously  in  extending  security  guarantees  to  these  new 
democracies. 

Defining  the  future  role  of  NATO  is  complex  and  difficult.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  all  the  answers.  With  the  help  of  our  witnesses  today,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  all  move  closer  to  an  appropriate  solution  to  the  challenges  facing  the  Alliance. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  particular 
statement  at  this  time  except  to  congratulate  and  commend  and 
thank  you  and  Senator  Levin  for  holding  this  joint  hearing,  which 
I  think  will  help  steer  us  on  the  correct  course  in  a  fine  way. 

Senator  Levin.  If  it  is  all  right  with  everybody,  I  think  we  will 
just  follow  the  early  bird  rule  here,  regardless  of  parties.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle change,  but  subcommittee  joint  hearings  are  a  little  bit  of  a 
change.  If  that  is  all  right  with  everybody.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  think  I  was  the  first  member  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  running  behind  schedule 
and  you  have  a  vote  on  my  amendment  at  10,  I  will  yield  my  time. 

Senator  Levin.  Senator  Exon. 

Senator  ExoN.  I  have  been  listening  to  the  opening  statements, 
and  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  last  week,  with  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians. And  I  was  struck  by  the  lack  of  total  unanimity  on 
Bosnia  among  my  colleagues  from  Europe.  I  think  it  points  up  as 
much  as  anything  else,  although  I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  friend  from  Virginia,  it  is  true  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  rally  around  the  President,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  in  days  gone  by.  But  the  world  has  change  dra- 
matically since  that  time,  and  I  take  note  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  to  become  involved 
directly  in  all  of  the  hatreds,  religious  and  ethnic,  that  have  multi- 
plied in  Europe  over  the  years. 

I  think  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  this  Senator  and  most  of  my 
constituents  to  fully  understand  and  appreciate  how  people  that 
are  involved  in  the  hostilities  in  Bosnia  today  intermarried  and 
went  to  school  with  one  another,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  are 
shooting  at  each  other  across  mountain  tops  and  in  cities.  I  simply 
say  that  I  believe  that  the  American  people,  like  many  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  are  taking  a  more  cautious  view  to  hostilities  than 
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they  did  previously,  and  I  think  that  is  something  that  we  just 
have  to  address. 

Certainly,  you  people  representing  the  administration  here  are 
directly  involved  with  the  executive  departments  of  the  leadership 
of  Europe  and  NATO.  Those  of  us  around  this  table  and  those  of 
us  who  met  with  our  European  counterparts  last  week  noticed  un- 
fortunately, that  there  seemed  to  be  growing  disagreement  with  re- 
gard to  what  our  proper  role  should  be. 

The  Senate  is  as  much  in  disarray  on  Bosnia  and  peacekeeping 
matters  as  are  the  people  that  live  in  Europe  or  the  people  that 
live  in  the  United  States  of  America.  All  this  brings  to  mind  how 
important  I  think  this  meeting  is,  and  I  congratulate  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  subcommittees  of  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
for  bringing  us  together.  I  really  believe  that  NATO,  with  all  its 
problems,  is  a  long-term  solution  to  the  chance  of  peace  in  Europe, 
and  therefore  I  think  these  hearings  and  ones  that  will  follow  are 
tremendously  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  Senator  Sarbanes. 

Senator  SARBAhfES.  Thank  you.  I  will  be  brief. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  administration  for  the  very  skillful 
way  in  which  they  have  been  moving  in  terms  of  evolving  the 
NATO  role  in  response  to  the  changed  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly evolving  it  in  a  way  that  keeps  a  number  of  options  open  as 
we  see  how  things  develop. 

I  would  only  make  this  observation.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  work- 
ing through  and  a  lot  of  very  careful  thought  to  develop  and  put 
NATO  in  place  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect — that  in  these  very  changed  circumstances,  which  re- 
quire some  careful  thinking  through  of  how  this  entire  situation  is 
going  to  evolve,  to  expect  us  to  immediately  have  a  whole  new  con- 
cept which  will  be  put  in  place. 

In  fact,  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  that  if  we  try  to  do  it  that  way 
the  concept  may  not  be  altogether  the  right  one,  and  getting  it  ac- 
cepted may  be  more  difficult  than  the  process  through  which  the 
administration  is  now  working. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Biden.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  thoughtful  statements  here  at  the 
outset  of  this  hearing,  and  the  extent  to  which  those  who  have  spo- 
ken are  obviously  struggling  quite  thoughtfully  with  the  question 
of  what  is  the  purpose  of  NATO  in  the  post-cold  war  era  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  profound  questions  that  we  have  to  ask,  and  appro- 
priately do  ask.  And  perhaps  suggest  that  we  together  in  these  two 
subcommittees  can  play  a  role  in  helping  to  answer  those  questions 
and  define  some  of  the  specific  questions  that  Senator  Levin  and 
others  have  referred  to  about  the  possible  extension  of  NATO  to  the 
East. 

I  would  just  make  two  brief  statements.  One  is  to  say  that  as  we 
continue  to  ask  these  questions  about  NATO,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  have  to  begin  by  acknowledging  that  we  have  a  special  his- 
toric and  cultural  tie,  as  Americans,  to  Europe.  The  history  of  this 
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century  cries  out  and  says  it  to  us,  and  it  relates  not  just  to  history 
and  culture,  but  to  security. 

It  may  be  that  the  world  has  changed  as  we  enter  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  may  be  that  relationship  is  less  special.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  that  the  core  of  our  security  will  be  this  continuing  relation- 
ship with  Europe. 

Second,  as  we  consider  the  heart  and  soul  and  purpose  of  NATO 
in  this  next  period  of  our  history,  I  think  we  have  to  continue  to 
focus  on  securing  the  fruits  of  our  victory  in  the  cold  war,  and  that 
NATO  is  an  instrument  for  doing  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  way  to  do  that  is  to  extend  the  um- 
brella of  NATO  to  the  countries  to  the  East  and  Central  Europe 
which  have  broken  free  from  the  shackles  of  communism  and  domi- 
nation by  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

That  is  not  in  conflict  with  our  desire  to  sustain  a  free  market 
economy  in  Russia,  but  I  think  in  the  same  sense  we  ought  not  to 
let  our  understandable  focus  on  Russia  make  us  hesitant  in  setting 
out  some  very  clear  standards  and  a  timetable  as  to  when  and  how 
we  will  allow  our  friends  in  Central  Europe — who  have  achieved 
what  we  exhorted  them  to  achieve  these  many  years,  which  is  free- 
dom from  the  former  Soviet  Union — to  become  full  and  equal  part- 
ners in  this  special  NATO  relationship. 

So  I  look  forward  to  these  hearings,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
leadership. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  oth- 
ers in  commending  you  and  Senator  Levin  for  this  joint  hearing  on 
the  future  of  NATO.  I  think  they  are  very  important  hearings,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  it  is  a  joint  effort. 

The  President's  trip  to  the  NATO  summit  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance the  United  States  attaches  to  Europe  and  NATO.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  There  is  little  disagreement 
in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  that  a  number  of  countries  are 
moving  toward  full  NATO  membership.  The  question  is  the  timing, 
and  ensuring  that  both  sides  are  comfortable  with  the  new  rela- 
tionship. 

NATO  is  a  military  alliance,  and  we  should  fully  understand  the 
consequences  of  extending  that  alliance.  I  think  much  of  the  con- 
cern that  has  surrounded  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  stems 
from  comments  by  administration  officials  that  the  plan  was  de- 
signed to  avoid  "offending  Russian  sensibilities." 

I  think  we  must  be  clear  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  is 
not  a  sell-out  to  Russian  sensibilities,  but  rather  a  concrete  plan  to 
lead  to  full  NATO  membership  for  a  number  of  countries.  The 
democratic  leaders  of  Eastern  Europe  should  understand  this,  and 
Russia  should  understand  it  as  well. 

I  fully  agree  with  critics  of  the  administration  that  any  percep- 
tion that  hard-line  Russian  nationalists  are  dictating  the  U.S.  or 
NATO  policy  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  will  only  inflame  those 
tendencies,  not  contain  them.  We  should  also  be  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  these  countries  become  full  NATO  partners  the 
United  States  becomes  committed  to  defend  them.  It  is  a  serious 
obligation,  one  we  need  to  begin  to  fully  explain  to  the  American 
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people  now,  and  that  is  why  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  an 
important  beginning  of  a  series  of  hearings. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kempthorne. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  hold  my  comments,  but  this  is  a  critically  important  issue, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  thoughtful  comments  that  will  be  coming 
from  our  panel  this  morning.  Thank  you. 

Senator  BiDEN.  The  ranking  member.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the  witnesses. 
I  have  paid  special  tribute  to  Ambassador  Hunter  and  Secretary 
Oxman  for  their  consultation  on  this  subject  really  at  considerable 
length. 

My  views  on  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  the  administration 
approach  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  our  witnesses.  Starting  last 
June,  we  engaged  in  a  substantial  debate  over  the  issues  of  new 
missions  and  new  members  of  the  alliance  in  an  effort  to  shape  the 
summit  agenda. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  administration  to  entertain 
some  of  my  thoughts,  but  in  the  end  the  administration  proposals 
on  these  issues  fell  far  short  of  my  hopes  and  expectations.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  we  missed  an  historic  opportunity  at  this  sum- 
mit to  consolidate  as  well  as  to  revitalize  the  alliance. 

Rather  than  rehearsing  these  criticisms  of  the  Partnership  for 
Peace,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  rather  lengthy  prepared 
statement  for  the  hearing  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  I  would 
like  to  conclude  these  brief  opening  remarks  by  suggesting  that 
now  that  the  Partnership  for  Peace  has  been  adopted  by  the  alli- 
ance, we  need  to  turn  our  attention  to  putting  flesh  on  the  bones 
of  that  proposal. 

The  proposal  represents  a  modest,  though  by  itself  inadequate 
first  step  in  my  judgment,  but  Partnership  for  Peace  must  be  the 
start  of  a  process  which  extends  the  alliance  security  to  the  fi-agile 
democracies  of  the  East  European  continent,  not  one  that  seeks  to 
create  an  alternative  to  eventual  alliance  membership  for  these 
countries. 

I  am  concerned,  without  a  sustained  high  profile  effort  by  this 
administration  to  breathe  life  into  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  this 
alliance  could  faij.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  await  expressions  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  prospective  partners,  or  indigenous  construc- 
tion of  game  plans  to  be  filed  by  these  countries  with  NATO. 

The  United  States  must  work  with  these  countries  in  developing 
genuine  partners.  We  must  assist  them  in  identifying  the  appro- 
priate facilities  resources  and  forces  to  be  made  available  to  the 
partnership.  We  will  have  to  help  them  in  determining  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  participate  in  joint  training,  planning,  and  oper- 
ations. 

We  must  assist  in  the  development  of  programs  for  training, 
planning,  combined  exercises,  other  forms  of  participation,  and  this 
will  not  be  cost-free.  Many  of  the  countries  most  desirous  of  a  clos- 
er security  relationship  with  NATO  may  not  be  easily  able  to  bear 
the  initial  costs  of  the  partnership. 
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Are  we  prepared  to  take  into  the  partnership  only  the  wealthiest 
of  the  applicants,  or  are  we  willing  to  provide  resource  assistance 
to  those  countries  whose  participation  in  the  partnership  is  in  our 
interest? 

Last,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  important  that  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  be  seen  as  a  political  initiative,  not  simply  a  process  de- 
sired to  foster  closer  working  relationships  between  the  respective 
militaries  of  the  countries  involved. 

Part  of  the  purpose  behind  Partnership  for  Peace  is  to  promote 
greater  civilian  control  of  the  military  of  individual  partners.  To 
leave  implementation  of  the  proposal  exclusively  to  the  uniformed 
militaries  in  applicant  countries  may  not  only  run  counter  to  great- 
er civilian  control,  it  may  actually  serve  to  impart  a  degree  of  legit- 
imacy to  the  old  military  guard  who  seek  to  remain  in  control  of 
some  East  European  defense  establishments. 

In  short,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  having  proposed  and  sold 
Partnership  for  Peace  at  the  summit,  the  United  States  would  take 
the  lead  in  promoting  its  expeditious  implementation.  To  leave  the 
process  exclusively  to  prospective  applicants  is  to  doom  the  pro- 
posal to  a  not-so-slow  death  with  all  of  the  policy  consequences  to 
the  United  States  of  disappointed  European  allies  and  friends. 

At  minimum,  it  seems  to  me  our  interests  would  be  served  by  the 
designation  of  a  high-ranking  political  figure  in  the  administration 
who  would  be  tasked  to  ensure  that  implementation  of  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  remains  a  high  priority  in  this  administration's  na- 
tional security  policy  toward  Europe. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Lugar  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  G.  Lugar 

Partnership  for  Peace 

The  Administration's  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  the  agenda  for  the  NATO 
summit  earlier  this  month  took  the  form  ol  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal. 
Until  early  December,  no  uniform  explanation  of  the  proposal  was  offered  by  Amer- 
ican officials.  Early  interpretations  oi  the  proposal  appeared  at  first  glance  to  differ 
as  between  DOD  spokesmen  and  those  from  the  State  Department.  Moreover,  its 
explanation  by  U.S.  officials  seemed  to  differ  from  foreign  capital  to  foreign  capital. 
Finally,  on  December  3,  Secretary  Aspin  presented  before  the  Atlantic  Council  the 
clearest  and  most  detailed  explanation  of  tne  proposal. 

According  to  the  Secretary,  the  partnership  will  provide  a  framework  for  detailed, 
operational  military  cooperation  for  multinational  security  efforts  that  has  NATO  at 
its  core.  The  nations  of  the  partnership  would  eventually  participate  with  NATO  in 
a  range  of  military  activities,  including  joint  military  planning,  training,  exercises, 
and  could  even  involve  operations  such  as  search  and  rescue  missions,  disaster  re- 
lief, peacekeeping  and  crisis  management.  Partnership  for  Peace  supposedly  sets  out 
a  process  to  take  us  from  where  we  are  today  to  this  new  stage  of  security  coopera- 
tion. 

How  is  Partnership  for  Peace  to  work?  At  the  January  10  summit,  NATO  leaders 
approved  a  framework  declaration  for  the  partnership  and  issued  invitations  to  the 
members  of  the  NACC  and  other  European  states  on  which  the  allies  agreed. 

Any  interested  individual  invitee  would  sign  the  declaration  indicating  a  commit- 
ment to  join  the  partnership.  Each  new  partner  would  then  identify  the  facilities, 
resources  and  forces  it  is  willing  to  make  available  to  the  Partnership,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  intention  to  participate  in  joint  training,  planning  and  operations.  A  part- 
ner will  also  identify  what  it  intends  to  do  to  achieve  civilian  control  of  the  military 
and  make  defense  budgets  and  policies  transparent. 

Finally  NATO  officers,  working  with  planners  from  Partner  nations  in  a  planning 
cell  at  Mons,  home  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe,  would  draw 
up  a  program  for  training,  planning,  combined  exercises  and  other  participation  in 
NATO  activities.  The  program  put  forward  by  the  planners  would  go  to  NATO  and 
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the  governments  of  applicants  for  approval,  and  the  process  of  implementation 
would  commence. 

Security  consultations  are  to  be  a  key  product  of  this  process,  with  allies  and  part- 
ners agreeing  to  consult  whenever  the  territorial  integnty,  political  independence  or 
security  of  a  partner  state  was  threatened.  The  consultations  themselves  are  to  in- 
crease the  sense  of  security  and  stability  of  the  East  Europeans. 

If  the  expected  outcome  of  the  process  is  somewhat  nebulous.  Secretary  Aspin  was 
clear  about  two  things  that  partnership  would  not  provide:  (1)  security  guarantees, 
and  (2)  automatic  membership  at  some  future  date. 

Article  5  security  guarantees  would  not  be  extended  to  partners,  and  partnership 
is  not  a  ticket  into  NATO,  although  active  partnership  would  likely  be  an  essential 
condition  of  future  NATO  membership.  The  process  imposes  no  timetables  or  cri- 
teria on  partners,  but  active  and  committed  partners  will  have  an  "edge,"  because 
they  will  pick  up  NATO's  operating  procedures,  habits  of  cooperation,  and  routines 
of  consultations  more  quickly. 

Finally,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  partnership  for  peace  puts  the 
Question  of  NATO  membership  where  it  belongs,  at  the  end  oi  the  process  rather 
man  at  the  beginning,  with  the  process  itself  clarifying  which  eligible  nations  genu- 
inely want  to  buy  into  the  NATO  ideas  of  shared  democratic  values  and  cooperative 
security. 

In  my  view,  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  reflected  the  Administration's  low- 
est common  denominator,  even  though  the  Allied  defense  and  foreign  ministers 
could  probably  have  been  persuaded  to  accept  a  bolder  approach.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
lack  01  agreement  within  allied  governments  that  is  as  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
major  movement  on  the  membership  issue  as  the  lack  of  agreement  between  them. 
The  American  plan  contrasted  sharply  with  the  associate  NATO  membership  ap- 
proach promoted  by  the  Germans.  The  German  Defense  Minister,  for  example,  has 
proposed  relatively  rapid  membership  in  NATO  for  the  neighboring  Central  Euro- 
pean states  by  using  the  associate  formula  as  an  intermediate  step  to  full  member- 
ship, as  well  as  the  establishment  of  clear  criteria  for  associate  members  to  attain 
full  membership. 

The  proposal  also  appeared  to  represent  an  effort  to  balance  competing  concerns 
over  long-term  peace  and  security  in  post-Cold  War  Europe  while  fending  off  the  de- 
sire of  Central  European  stages  for  membership  consideration  in  the  short  term. 

But  the  starting  point  (and  perhaps  ending  point,  as  well)  for  this  effort  appeared 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  Russian-oriented.  Partnership  for  Peace  appeared  as  much 
as  a  means  for  defining  the  limits  of  a  cooperative  security  relationship  with  Russia 
as  a  vehicle  for  meeting  the  legitimate  security  interests  of  the  West  as  well  as 
those  of  the  indigenous  countries  of  Central  Europe.  Put  differently,  the  proposal 
appeared  designed  in  large  part  to  ease  President  Yeltsin's  supposed  fears  of  a  new 
European  security  policy  of  "neo-containment"  aimed  at  Russia.  If  press  reports  are 
to  be  believed,  Yeltsin  called  the  proposal  "terrific"  and  "brilliant."  And  Russian  For- 
eign Minister  Kozyrev  said:  "The  states  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  are  entitled  to  become  members  of  any  organization.  But  there 
is  no  rush." 

The  proposal  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  me  in  part  because  it  was  my 
understanding  that  thinking  in  the  U.S.  government  had  come  a  long  way  over  the 
preceding  four  months  and  that  expanded  membership  was  coming  to  be  seen  as 
a  function  of  the  alliance's  own  strategic  priorities.  Various  paths  to  expanded  and 
full  membership  were  being  considered,  whether  those  paths  ran  through  an  en- 
hanced North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC)  or  through  intermediate  stages 
such  as  associate  membership.  The  State  Department  had  developed  a  rather  robust 
position  on  the  Question  of  expanded  membership,  and  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
represented  merely  one  alternative  in  the  DOD  bag  of  options. 

But,  for  some  reason,  the  Administration  backed  away  from  a  bold  approach  to 
the  issue  and  substituted  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal.  This  did  not  nec- 
essarily refiect  the  victory  of  one  federal  department's  position  over  another.  Rather, 
I  suspect  that  those  officials  who  would  give  priority  to  a  "strategic  partnership" 
with  Russia  and  who  judge  the  efficacy  of  Western  policy  primarily  by  its  impact, 
real  or  potential,  on  the  outcome  of  the  Russian  internal  political  struggle,  had  a 
role  in  this  shift  to  Partnerships  for  Peace.  And  they  are  to  be  found  across  depart- 
mental and  bureaucratic  lines. 

Beyond  Limited  Partnerships 

Following  the  initial  presentations  on  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  in  Europe  in  October,  the  Secretary  General  of 
NATO,  in  a  rather  defensive  tone,  felt  the  need  to  state  that  "this  proposal  is  not 
meant  to  sidetrack  the  issue  of  enlargement  of  NATO."  But  that  was  precisely  the 
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way  it  was  read  in  various  Central  and  Eastern  European  capitals,  a  reading  that 
may  help  to  explain  Yeltsin's  reported  embrace  of  the  proposal.  The  propos^  was 
definitely  not  directed  against  Russia;  but  the  question  remains — toward  what  was 
it  directed?  K  the  objective  was  to  impart  a  greater  sense  of  security  and  stability 
toward  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  bv  meeting  their  political  and  psychological 
need  for  a  road  map  to  inclusion  in  the  West,  Partnership  for  Peace  alone  dianot 
and  cannot  do  the  job. 

Does  the  proposal  really  address  the  security  concerns  and  needs  of  those  Eastern 
and  Central  European  states  currently  caught  in  a  "strategic  no-man's  land"?  And, 
for  that  matter,  does  it  really  address  the  most  likely  threats  to  stability  in  Europe 
in  the  post-Cold  War  period?  And,  for  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  worry  about  cfe- 
clining  political  and  popular  support  for  the  alliance,  to  what  extent  will  such  a  pro- 
posal serve  as  a  vehicle  for  revitalizing  the  alliance  and  strengthening  the  domestic 
political  rationale  for  maintaining  sizable  American  forces  in  Europe? 

Partnership  for  Peace:  A  Critical  Appraisal 

Secretary  of  State  Christopher  sold  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  in  early  December  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  provided 
the  ofiicial  explanation  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not.  It  was  formally  announced 
and  accepted  by  the  Alliance  at  the  January  summit. 

Now  the  real  debate  over  the  adequacy  and  utility  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
is  commencing,  as  Members  and  potential  Partners  seek  to  put  some  flesh  on  the 
bones  of  this  process.  Let  me  offer  some  admittedly  critical  comments  on  the  Part- 
nership for  Peace  proposal  as  part  of  the  forthcoming  real  debate. 

In  many  respects,  Partnership  for  Peace  epitomizes  the  Administration's  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach to  European  security  problems.  It  is  a  band-aide  offered  in  place  of  corrective 
surgery.  The  whole  effort  appears  to  be  driven  by  a  desire  to  avoid  something — 
namely,  "line-drawing"  or  tne  reimposition  of  "blocs"  in  Europe.  But  that  over- 
whelming desire  raises  question  after  question: 

— Is  there  an  inherent  contradiction  between  the  Western  desire  to  avoid  "line 
drawing"  and  the  Central  European  desire  to  escape  being  a  "buffer  zone"  or 
a  "strategic  no-man's  land'? 

— Is  there  something  of  a  contradiction  between  the  so-called  "self-selection" 
process  that  is  a  hallmark  of  Partnership  for  Peace  and  the  desires  of  former 
Warsaw  Pact  members  or  states  of  the  former  USSR  for  "security  guarantees"? 
— Will  not  the  "self-selection"  process  utilized  to  determine  appropriate  Part- 
ners breed  the  very  competition  among  prospective  candidates  in  the  filing  of 
work  plans  with  NATO  that  the  Alliance  sought  to  avoid  by  refusing  to  set  cri- 
teria for  membership? 

— Can  a  "Partner"  exist  in  Russia's  "geographic  space"  or  its  "Near  Abroad" 
in  anything  but  name? 

The  basic  flaw  in  Partnership  for  Peace  is  its  underlying  premise — the  avoidance 
of  line-drawing.  This  is  a  really  an  attempt  to  avoid  choices  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
establishment  of  clear  policy  objectives. 

Partnership  for  Peace  is  an  attenipt  at  an  amalgam  of  the  Administration's  poli- 
cies toward  NATO,  toward  Central  Europe,  and  toward  Russia.  It  reflects  of  neces- 
sity the  lowest  common  denominator  and  contains  some  inherent  contradictions.  It 
seeks  to  accommodate  a  variety  of  interests  and,  in  the  process,  satisfies  none,  least 
of  all  American  interests.  It  is  precisely  because  it  represents  an  amalgamation  ef- 
fort that  Partnership  for  Peace  is  long  on  process  and  short  on  objectives  or  goals 
and  the  relationship  between  the  two. 

But  the  yawning  gap  between  process  and  a  nebulous  end  is,  in  some  sense,  un- 
avoidable because  to  clarify  the  objectives  of  the  component  policy  parts  of  the  pro- 
posal is  to  expose  the  contradictions  among  them.  Moreover,  precisely  because 
American  and  European  interests  with  respect  to  Central  Europe  and  Russia  are 
not  necessarily  synonymous,  the  attempt  to  utilize  the  Partnership  for  Peace  as  the 
primary  multilateral  alliance  vehicle  to  accommodate  conflicting  policies  both  within 
and  among  key  Western  allies  toward  the  East  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  stop- 
gap measure  and  will  likely  spin  off  more  parochial  variations  over  time. 

We  risk  exacerbating  the  current  security  vacuum  in  Central  Europe  by  a  policy 
vacuum.  Neither  the  security  needs  of  the  states  in  the  East  nor  the  security  con- 
cerns of  key  Western  allies  about  the  situation  in  the  East  are  adequately  addressed 
by  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal. 

By  avoiding  lines,  we  cloud  rather  than  clarify  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  independence  of  the  East  European  states  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
fragile  democracies  in  the  region  constitute  a  vital  American  interest.  The  resulting 
policy  vacuum  is  filled  by  others  who  are  more  than  willing  to  provide  a  clear  an- 
swer to  that  question  by  setting  the  limits  on  and  timeframe  for  the  Partnership 
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for  Peace  process.  On  November  25,  the  head  of  Russia's  Foreign  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice declared  that  any  decision  by  NATO  during  its  January  summit  to  expand 
NATO  eastward  would  be  viewed  as  aggressive  and  require  a  fundamental  re- 
appraisal of  Russia's  defense  concepts.  Mr.  Primakov  has  been  more  than  willing 
to  jump  into  a  perceived  policy  vacuum  and  attempt  to  exploit  it  by  issuing  ulti- 
matums. TTiis  is  one  of  the  costs  of  having  no  well  oefined  strategy  toward  Europe. 
In  short,  we  run  the  risk  of  permitting  the  Russians  to  circumscribe  the  entire 
process.  Moreover,  by  avoiding  line  drawmg,  we  force  that  task  on  potential  appli- 
cants— that  is,  those  most  susceptible  to  having  their  choices  influenced  decisively 
by  Moscow.  Put  curtly,  to  avoid  line  drawing  is  to  turn  the  NATO  palette  over  to 
other  artists  who  are  more  than  happy  to  decide  on  its  coloration  as  well  as  the  size 
and  the  shape  of  the  canvas. 

I  think  Henry  Kissinger  had  it  about  right  when  he  wrote  last  November: 

If  the  purpose  (of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal)  is  to  avoid  "blocs"  and 
"discrimination",  then  there  will  never  be  a  good  time  for  East  European  mem- 
bership without  Russia;  and  if  it  is  made  dependent  on  Russia,  Moscow  will 
have  been  given  a  veto  or  the  option  of  watering  down  the  existing  institutions 
to  the  point  of  irrelevance. 

Or  as  Zbig  Brzezinski  put  it  last  December: 

(In  the  Russian  scheme  of  things),  NATO  is  progressively  to  be  diluted  into 
a  vast  and  still  undefined  security  system  from  Vancouver  eastward  to  Vladi- 
vostok. In  that  vague  system,  America  would  retain  its  close  links  with  Western 
Europe,  Russia  would  enjoy  a  special  security  role  in  the  space  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  and  Central  Europe  would  be  Kept  out  of  NATO  and  be  recog- 
nized as  a  zone  of  particular  Russian  interest. 

So  much  for  the  Russian  interpretation  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace! 

Various  Western  officials,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  the  very  conditions  they  used  to  rationalize  a  go-slow  approach  on  ex- 
panded membership.  Boris  Yeltsin's  comments  in  Brussels  in  Decemoer  on  the  un- 
desirability  of  NATO  expansion  should  have  surprised  no  one.  Indeed,  proponents 
and  opponents  alike  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  could  find  in  Yeltsin  s  Brussels 
statements  a  justification  for  their  positions.  From  the  time  of  Yeltsin's  more  forth- 
coming statements  in  Warsaw  and  Prague  in  August  to  his  statements  in  Brussels 
in  December,  various  Western  governments  almost  invited  him  to  repudiate  his  ear- 
lier view  that  sovereign  states  have  the  ability  to  make  their  own  decisions  with 
respect  to  alliance  membership. 

'To  receive  Yeltsin  in  Brussels  between  the  NATO  Ministerial  and  the  NATO  sum- 
mit was  almost  to  invite  a  repudiation  of  NATO  expansion  and  anything  more  than 
a  minimalist  interpretation  oi  Partnership  for  Peace.  Certainly  Yeltsin's  public  posi- 
tion on  the  issue  could  not  have  been  in  doubt  after  the  Primakov  statements.  And 
coming  three  days  before  the  Russian  elections  in  which  communist  and  nationalist 
elements  vied  with  democratic  reform  candidates  for  seats  in  a  new  parliament, 
President  Yeltsin's  stance  was  predictable. 

In  short,  to  invite  Yeltsin  to  Brussels  at  a  time  when  the  alliance  was  still  debat- 
ing the  expansion  issue  and  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  in  particular  was 
not  only  to  give  the  Russians  a  "vote"  on  the  matter  but  one  that  would  skew  any 
remaining  discussion  of  the  issue  within  the  alliance. 

The  Administration's  effort  to  avoid  line-drawing  in  the  Patnership  for  Peace 
translated  into  an  absence  of  clear  objectives  for  the  Partnership  for  Peace.  Let  us 
look  at  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  German  reunification  a  few  short  years  ago. 
If  we  had  gone  for  the  lowest  common  denominator  within  the  U.S.  government  and 
within  the  alliance,  reunification  would  never  have  taken  place.  If  we  had  sought 
Russian  approval  in  advance  or  tailored  our  objective  to  preferred  outcomes  in  the 
internal  political  struggles  in  Moscow  or  worried  aloud  that  the  resulting  enlarge- 
ment of  NATO's  geographical  base  would  magnify  the  commitments/resources  mis- 
match in  Pentagon  planning,  reunification  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Instead,  we  laid  down  our  objective  and  then  worked  with  the  Russians  to  achieve 
it.  We  seized  the  opportunity  before  the  window  closed.  We  knew  what  we  wanted! 
In  the  case  of  Central  Europe,  we  apparently  do  not.  We  need  to  define  our  interests 
and  objectives  and  then  work  with  tne  Russians,  not  the  other  way  around. 

"P4F'  and  the  "German"  and  "European"  Problems 

Partnership  for  Peace  has  helped  to  crystallize  the  German  debate  on  vital  na- 
tional interests  to  the  point  where  the  projection  of  stability  to  the  east  through  en- 
larged membership  is  now  a  key  objective.  Germany's  primary  security  concerns 
today  stem  from  the  aftershocks  of  tne  political  and  economic  upheavals  that  con- 
vulsed the  East  and  which  threaten  to  spill  over  into  Western  Europe,  thereby 
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drawing  the  Germans  into  ethnic  and  nationalist  conflicts  that  could  destroy  the 
historic  opportunity  to  consolidate  democracy  and  economic  reforms  throughout  Eu- 
rope. 

These  concerns  are  driving  much  of  German  foreign  policy.  But  German  oflicials 
are  also  concerned  that  their  Western  partners  do  not  necessarily  share  their  sense 
of  urgency  with  regard  to  instabilities  in  the  East,  and  that  further  Western  pro- 
crastination in  response  to  the  turmoil  in  the  East  may  leave  them  no  choice  but 
to  pursue  bilateral  and  unilateral  measures  to  circumscribe  this  process  of  chaotic 
change.  Put  differently,  if  common  Western  eflbrts  cannot  be  reconciled  with  this 
German  sense  of  urgency,  then  the  pressures  on  Germany  to  go  it  alone  could  be- 
come compelling. 

The  growing  difficulty  in  integrating  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  has  sen- 
sitized the  German  government  to  the  country's  vulnerabilities  on  its  eastern  border 
and  thus  the  necessity  of  greater  stability  in  the  region  of  Central  Europe.  More- 
over, it  has  compressed  the  timeframe  in  which  the  need  to  anchor  Central  Europe 
in  the  West  must  be  accomplished.  For  obvious  reasons,  then.  Partnership  for  Peace 
contributes  little  to  German  achievement  of  its  interests.  But  more  importantly,  if 
we  are  unable  to  define  a  common  agenda  with  the  Germans  toward  the  East,  we 
may  find  ourselves  strategically  estranged  from  the  Germans,  with  the  German  op- 
tions reduced  to  one — going  it  alone  toward  the  East. 

The  continuing  perception  of  a  policy  vacuum  with  respect  to  the  East  is  contrib- 
uting to  an  unraveling  of  the  alliance.  While  a  revitalized  NATO  opening  its  ranks 
to  the  Central  European  states  is  perceived  by  some  as  the  most  effective  way  of 
filling  that  vacuum.  Partnership  for  Peace  is  viewed  by  many  Western  and  Central 
European  officials  as  an  insufficient  effort  to  address  this  problem.  Rather,  it  is  seen 
as  contributing  to  it  as  well  as  encouraging  others  to  fill  it.  But  whatever  the  merits 
of  Partnership  for  Peace,  the  U.S.  is  perceived  to  have  clarified  its  intentions 
through  the  proposal  both  with  regard  to  its  role  in  Europe  and  its  policy  interests 
vis-a-vis  Central  Europe. 

If  Partnership  for  Peace  did  not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  most  Central  European 
governments  on  the  issue  of  NATO  membership,  neither  did  it  fulfill  the  needs  of 
various  West  European  governments  that  looked  to  the  American  approach  to 
NATO  revitalization  in  general  and  NATO  expansion  in  particular  for  guidance  on 
the  issue  of  the  European  versus  Atlantic  options  on  European  security.  A  bold 
American  approach  to  the  summit  issues  of  new  missions  and  new  membership 
would  signal  an  activist  American  role  in  Eurof>e  through  NATO — in  short,  a  victory 
for  the  Atlanticists  and  a  clear  choice  in  favor  of  NATO  as  the  premier  European 
security  institution.  There  was  talk  of  burying  the  hatchet  with  France  anci  the 
birth  of  a  new  partnership  of  equals  that  would  redistribute  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities that  would  permit  France  to  return  to  the  NATO  fold — not  the  old  NATO, 
but  a  new  NATO. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal,  however,  rather  than  resolving  the  Euro-At- 
lantic debate  in  NATO's  favor,  has  served  as  an  excuse  or  opportunity  to  revive  cer- 
tain European  alternatives  to  NATO.  Indeed,  Partnership  for  Peace  is  viewed  in  the 
first  instance  by  some  West  European  allies  as  a  barometer  of  the  extent  and  depth 
of  the  American  commitment  to  and  involvement  in  Europe,  and  as  such  is  seen  as 
reflecting  two  disturbing  tendencies:  a  desire  to  forestall  the  rise  of  an  independent 
European  challenge  to  continuing  American  political  and  military  hegemony  over 
Western  Europe,  albeit  at  lower  costs  and  with  fewer  men,  and  a  desire  to  hold 
svvay  over  all  of  Europe  in  concert  with  the  Russians. 

The  expressed  concern  about  "YALTA  11"  in  reaction  to  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
proposal  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  Eastern  Europe  but  Western  Europe  as  well,  par- 
ticularly among  various  political  circles  in  Paris.  The  argument  runs:  With  Partner- 
ship for  Peace,  the  United  States  has  played  its  card  and  it  demonstrates  a  clear 
preference  for  Russia  over  Eastern  Europe;  the  U.S.  and  Russia  are  trying  to  cut 
a  deal  over  the  heads  of  the  Europeans;  European  security  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
the  Americans — the  Europeans  will  have  to  do  it  themselves. 

Thus,  disappointment  over  Partnership  for  Peace  accounts  in  part  for  the  revival 
of  various  European  options  for  extending  security  to  the  East,  options  that  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  dismissed  as  long  as  the  Americans  were  thought  serious 
about  the  enlarged  membership  issue.  One  of  those  options  was  that  of  parallel  ac- 
cession— that  is,  NATO  membership  would  be  linked  to  EC  membership.  Those 
countries  joining  the  EC  and  joining  the  WEU  would  be  required  to  join  NATO  and 
meet  specific  criteria.  In  short  a  willingness  and  ability  to  join  NATO  de  facto  be- 
comes a  precondition  for  joining  the  WEU.  In  the  meantime,  defense  and  security 
cooperation  would  be  expanded  with  those  countries  eligible  for  EC  membership  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  into  NATO. 
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This  option  was  appealing  to  many  at  first  glance.  It  avoided  the  need  to  establish 
a  separate  set  of  criteria  for  NATO  membership  and  provided  some  assurances  that 
these  countries  would  be  stable  democracies  before  they  joined  the  alliance.  It  also 
appeared  to  be  a  good  way  to  harmonize  the  EC  and  NATO.  But  it  had  three  major 
drawbacks.  First,  it  did  not  address  the  real  problem — i.e.,  the  lack  of  a  stable  secu- 
rity framework  for  the  consolidation  of  fragile  democracies.  It  ignored  the  fact  that 
these  countries  need  security  in  order  to  complete  the  democratic  transition.  Second, 
by  linking  the  futurfe  of  the  alliance  to  the  political  and  economic  criteria  of  the  EC, 
it  would  fimit  the  alliance's  Hexibility  to  set  its  own  strategic  priorities  and,  de  facto, 
put  major  strategic  decisions  concerning  the  future  of  the  alliance  in  the  hands  of 
the  EC.  Third,  it  would  immediately  isolate  countries  Hke  Russia  and  Ukraine,  for 
they  have,  de  facto,  already  been  excluded  from  EC  membership. 

The  option  of  ECAVEU  membership  as  a  precondition  for  NATO  membership  was 
never  seriously  considered  because  tnere  were  other  multiple  paths  or  open  doors 
to  new  members  that  treated  expanded  membershij)  tis  a  function  of  the  alliance's 
own  strategic  priorities.  However,  with  the  presentation  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
proposal,  the  ECAVEU  option  is  coming  back  to  life.  Last  November,  the  German 
and  French  foreign  ministers  offered  to  help  the  Central  Europeans  become  associ- 
ate members  of  the  WEU,  in  part  as  an  effort  to  ease  the  disappointment  of  the 
former  Warsaw  Pact  members  over  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal.  But  the  offer 
also  reflected  the  view  that  partnership  for  peace  not  only  did  not  adequately  ad- 
dress the  real  security  concerns  of  the  Central  European  states,  but  it  did  not  ade- 
quately address  West  European  security  concerns  in  Central  Europe. 

The  parallel  accession  option  is  the  worst  of  all  worlds;  it  is  not  only  the  back- 
door approach,  but  it  is  the  most  severe  form  of  line-drawing.  It  reverses  the  prior- 
ities and  gives  the  Europeans  something  of  a  veto  over  both  NATO  expansion  and 
revitalization.  NATO  has  to  have  its  own  criteria  for  expansion. 

Prudent,  Positive  Line-Drawing 

I  am  not  adverse  to  line-drawing.  I  believe  that  expanded  NATO  membership 
should  be  a  function  of  the  alliance's  own  priorities.  My  objective  would  be  to  provide 
a  clear  perspective  for  eventual  membership  and  to  quickly  provide  a  more  stable  se- 
curity framework  in  the  region  to  consolidate  democracy.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  as  a  half-way  house 
for  candidate  members,  with  the  Alliance  drawing  up  its  own  list  of  priorities  and 
criteria  for  future  membership  which  would  lead  to  full  membership  under  Article 
5.  The  criteria  for  membership  should  include,  inter  alia,  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  candidate  to  NATO;  commitment  to  democratic  rule,  respect  for  minority  rights 
and  renunciation  of  territorial  claims;  civilian  control  of  the  military;  and  a  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  full  range  of  NATO  operations. 

But  precisely  because  a  large  gap  would  remain  between  what  an  expanded 
NACC  ofTers  and  full  NATO  membership  under  Article  5,  it  will  take  time  for  even 
the  Visegrad  countries  to  close  this  gap.  However,  these  countries  need  a  stable 
framework  now.  Therefore,  /  would  favor  the  creation  of  the  additional  intermediate 
step  of  "associate  membership"  to  bridge  that  gap  and  to  provide  a  stable  security 
framework  in  the  interest  of  consolidating  democracy. 

Associate  membership  would  have  several  advantages.  The  alliance  should  move 
in  the  direction  of  an  Article  4  alliance  in  any  event.  At  the  moment,  even  the  coun- 
tries most  interested  in  NATO — namely,  the  Visegrad  countries — do  not  need  a  full 
Article  5  guarantee  to  resolve  their  primary  problem.  Instead,  they  need  a  closer 
association  and  the  concrete  perspective  of  eventual  full  membership. 

Although  this  appiroach  would  not  provide  a  formal  security  guarantee,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  Article  5  itself  provides  considerable  flexibility  in  terms  of  what 
individual  countries  are  obliged  to  do  under  the  Washin^on  Treaty.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  a  potential  problem  with  a  two-speed  NATO  in  which  the  obligations  to  cer- 
tain members  are  perceived  as  more  fundamental  than  others.  There  is  also  the 
danger  that  NATO  will  be  perceived  as  ostensibly  drawing  a  line  between  "haves" 
and  "have-nots"  in  the  East.  To  counter  this  perception,  NATO  must  emphasize  that 
the  door  remains  open  to  other  countries  in  the  East  only  when  they  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  membership.  In  the  meantime,  NATO  can  enhance  its  security  and  defense 
cooperation  with  these  countries  on  a  case-by-case  basis  within  the  framework  of  the 
NACC. 

In  short.  Partnership  for  Peace  may  satisfy  some  East  European  needs  for  a  closer 
association  with  NATO.  It  docs  not  satisfy  their  need  for  a  concrete  persf)ective  on 
eventual  full  membership.  The  intermediate  step  of  associate  membership  super- 
imposed on  the  Administration's  proposal  may  fulfill  that  latter  need  and  add  to  the 
process  of  Partnership  for  Peace  the  needed  end  goal.  Establishment  of  the  associ- 
ate-membership intermediate  step  would  in  fact  constitute  a  limited  form  of  line- 
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drawing,  but  I  see  no  way  of  adequately  addressing  the  growing  security  policy  vac- 
uum in  Central  Europe  without  express  consideration  of  the  criteria,  modalities,  and 
form  of  membership. 

These  kinds  of  issues  were  raised  prior  to  the  summit  but  any  answers  will  likely 
be  forthcoming,  if  at  all,  only  after  the  January  1994  sunmiit.  The  Partnership  for 
Peace  proposal  represents  a  modest  though,  by  itself,  inadequate  first  step.  But 
Partnership  for  Peace  must  be  the  start  of  a  process  which  extends  the  alliance's  secu- 
rity to  the  fragile  democracies  of  East-Central  Europe,  not  one  which  seeks  to  create 
an  alternative  to  eventual  alliance  membership  for  these  countries. 

An  American  Debate  Over  NATO  and  Europe 

Finally,  a  fundamental  point  needs  to  be  made  about  the  entire  NATO  reform  dis- 
cussion. Most  of  the  discussion  has  occurred  within  the  Clinton  Administration  or 
within  foreign  policy  interest  groups  which  stimulated  an  occasional  news  story  or 
"Op-Ed"  column. 

The  Administration  may  have  chosen  a  rather  low-profile  presentation  on  NATO's 
future  because  it  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  extended  U.S.  commit- 
ments to  defend  additional  nations  or  even  to  admit  the  existence  of  many  of  the 
security  threats  facing  Europe,  as  exemplified  by  the  current  Yugoslav  tragedy. 

But  at  some  point,  the  Administration  must  discuss  the  importance  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Europe  and  the  extent  to  which  our  political  and  economic  security  inter- 
ests come  together.  That  may  mean  a  very  high-profile  discussion  with  all  of  the 
American  people  and  the  building  of  necessary  political  support  for  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals. 

There  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  a  debate  over  NATO's  future  in  the  Congress. 
Even  less  discussion  has  occurred  on  the  subject  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  To  the  extent  that  any  kind  of  debate  has  occurred  at  all,  it  has  oeen 
within  the  executive  branch  and  between  select  officials  of  the  Administration  and 
me. 

And  yet  it  has  been  the  budget-driven  cuts  in  the  defense  establishment,  along 
with  some  ill-considered  statements  by  Administration  ofiicials  on  a  narrower  defi- 
nition of  vital  American  national  interests  in  the  context  of  the  debate  over  what 
to  do  about  Bosnia,  that  has  produced  an  as-yet  unfocused  discussion  over  U.S.  will- 
ingness to  sustain  its  alliance  capabilities  and  commitments.  Indeed,  the  embryonic 
debate  over  NATO's  future  reflects  something  of  a  belated  recognition  that,  politi- 
cally, NATO  is  in  serious  difficulty  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  lack  of  concerted  Western  action  on  Bosnia  raised  the  NATO  "relevance" 
issue,  and  the  operation  in  Somalia  may  preclude  a  logical  alliance  response  to  the 
relevance  issue  with  respect  to  any  Bosnian  peacekeeping.  Prior  to  Bosnia,  NATO 
was  a  budget  issue;  then  its  efficacy  as  a  vehicle  for  promoting  or  protecting  West- 
em  interests  arose.  Now,  its  revitalization  may  be  the  key  to  sustaining  any  long- 
term  American  involvement,  not  just  in  NATO,  but  in  Europe. 

A  credible  American  commitment  to  an  alliance  focused  on  territorial  defense 
against  a  non-existent  threat  of  massive  conventional  aggression  from  the  East  can- 
not long  be  politically  sustained  on  Capitol  Hill.  If  only  for  domestic  political  rea- 
sons, a  new  rationale  for  the  alliance  revolving  around  new  missions  and  members 
appropriate  to  the  new  security  environment  in  Europe  may  be  essential  to  halting 
the  erosion  in  support  for  NATO  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  winning  back  individuals  at  either  extreme  of  the  political 
spectrum;  rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  holding  the  support  of  those  moderates  in  both 
parties  that  have  traditionally  been  the  strongest  supporters  of  NATO.  Attempts  at 
NATO  revitalization,  whatever  form  they  might  take,  are  key  to  shoring  up  waning 
support  for  the  alliance  in  the  Congress  and  more  broadly  in  the  country. 

Central  Europe  is  somewhat  adrift  in  the  aftermath  of  the  breakup  of  the  USSR 
as  well  as  the  slowed  pace  of  democratic  and  economic  reforms  at  home  and  seeking 
more  solid  moorings  in  the  West  through  NATO.  Western  Europe  has  been  loosened 
from  some  of  its  traditional  moorings,  as  the  Maastricht  Treaty  has  proven  to  be 
a  less  than  reliable  stimulus  and  compass  by  which  to  achieve  greater  integration. 
The  North  Atlantic  alliance  has  experienced  a  "relevance"  crisis  every  bit  as  psycho- 
logically intense  as  the  fits  and  starts  encountered  in  trying  to  fashion  a  European 
security  identity.  That  NATO  is  experiencing  a  "relevance"  crisis  at  the  same  time 
as  Europe  is  undergoing  a  security  "identity"  crisis  should  surprise  no  one.  What 
is  surprising,  however,  is  the  reluctance  to  deal  with  the  latter  by  updating  and  re- 
vitalizing the  former.  The  U.S.,  too,  is  groping  for  new  post-Cold  War  strategies  and 
policies  under  a  new  administration,  even  as  signs  reappear  that  Russia  may,  out 
of  a  sense  of  desperation,  be  moving  in  foreign  policy  directions  not-so-strangely 
reminiscent  of  its  more  imperial  predecessors. 
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But  for  the  U.S.,  there  is  no  "European  alternative."  Either  the  U.S.  takes  the 
lead  in  constructing  a  new  NATO  to  deal  with  the  new  dangers  and  instabilities 
emerging  in  Europe,  east  and  west,  and  thereby  anchors  itself  in  Europe,  or  NATO's 
relevance  crisis  could  prove  terminal  with  respect  to  robust  American  participation 
and  presence,  as  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government  adjust 
U.S.  national  interests  downward  to  fit  the  numbers  of  a  "bottom-up"  defense  re- 
view. 

If  the  U.S.  rejects  an  activist  approach  to  NATO  revitalization  and  instead  decides 
to  leave  American  security  interests  in  Europe  "open"  to  the  vagaries  of  the  EC  inte- 
gration process,  dependent  on  the  feasibility  of  work  plans  filed  by  prospective  par- 
ticipants in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  process,  or  subject  to  the  whims  and  designs 
of  certain  political  factions  in  Moscow,  then  the  ranks  of  NATO  "purists"  in  Wash- 
ington, who  believe  that  the  original  U.S.  goals  in  the  alliance  have  been  achieved 
and  that  the  U.S.  should  "come  home,"  will  be  swelled  by  the  addition  of  dis- 
enchanted NATO  "reformers." 

As  I  and  niany  others  began  to  address  the  hopes  and  potential  achievements  of 
the  January  NATO  summit,  we  had  hoped  that  this  could  be  a  defining  moment  for 
U.S.  leadership  in  consolidating  a  new  relationship  with  Europe. 

The  need  for  that  defining  moment  and  plan  is  still  urgent  while  the  window  of 
opportunity  is  still  open. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen  has  a  brief  comment  he  wants  to  make,  and  then 
I  think  probably  what  we  should  do  is  recess  for  10  minutes  in 
order  to  vote.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try 
and  be  very  brief. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  get  back  because  of  a  scheduling  conflict, 
but  I  did  want  to  at  least  take  this  opportunity — I  see  the  bells 
have  just  gone  off — to  point  out  that  we  have  so  far  been  discussing 
the  expansion  of  membership  in  NATO. 

The  amendment  we  are  about  to  vote  on  also  draws  our  attention 
back  to  those  members  who  are  currently  full  members  of  NATO, 
namely,  Germany,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  needs  to  go 
on  record  to  reaffirm  that  any  nation  that  is  part  of  NATO  assumes 
not  only  its  full  rights  under  the  charter  but  its  responsibilities  as 
well. 

There  is  a  debate  taking  place  in  Grermany  today  with  one  party 
posturing  against  another  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  Grermany  can 
ever  participate  in  peacekeeping,  peacemaking  operations  in  other 
regions  that  were  once  occupied  by  Germany  itself  during  World 
War  II.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  nation  that  is  a  menxber  of  NATO 
can  escape  its  responsibilities  by  pointing  to  its  past. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  Germany,  as  I  nave  said  before,  it  cannot 
hide  from  history,  but  it  cannot  hide  behind  it  either,  and  if  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  a  member  of  that  institution,  it  must  as- 
sume its  full  responsibilities  as  well.  That  is  point  number  1. 

Number  2,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  some  within  the  administra- 
tion, in  talking  about  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  its  expansion, 
including  the  members,  want  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
nondifferentiation.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  policy  must  be  one  of 
differentiation. 

There  will  be  Eastern  European  nations  who  will  be  on  a  time- 
frame that  will  be  much  closer  than  other  nations,  and  I  can  point, 
perhaps,  to  Hungary,  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers who  are  closer  potentially  to  membership  in  NATO  than  are 
other  Eastern  European  nations  of  those  who  were  formerly  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
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So  that  is  another  subject  matter  which  perhaps  we  can  explore 
during  the  course  of  these  particular  hearings — whether  or  not 
there  is  a  policy  of  nondifferentiation  and  whether  or  not  that 
makes  sense. 

I  see  the  vote  is  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  yield  any  further  time. 

Senator  BroEN.  Grentlemen,  with  your  permission  we  will  recess 
for  10  minutes  and  come  back  and  turn  the  floor  over  to  all  of  you, 
and  then  get  to  questions. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Biden.  Grentlemen,  thank  you  for  your  indulgence. 

Now  we  will  hear  the  administration  witnesses  beginning  with 
Secretary  Wisner.  Welcome,  and  proceed  at  your  own  pace. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  WISNER,  UNDER  SECRETARY 
FOR  POLICY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Wisner,  Senator  Biden,  Senator  Levin,  excuse  my  voice. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Is  that  an  administration  malady? 

Mr.  Wisner.  It  seems  to  be. 

Senator  Biden.  You  must  have  been  with  the  President. 

Mr.  Wisner.  I  was  privileged  to  be  with  the  President  at  the 
summit. 

Senator  Biden.  That  explains  it. 

Mr.  Wisner.  Senator  Biden,  I  wanted  first  of  all  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us  to  thank  you  for  the  occasion  that  you  present  us.  It  is  un- 
usual. 

Senator  Biden.  Quite  frankly,  it  was  Senator  Levin's  idea. 

Senator  Levin.  If  it  works  out  well,  it  is  mine.  If  it  does  not  work 
out  well,  it  is  his. 

Mr.  Wisner.  We  have  come  back  from  an  extraordinary  summit, 
an  occasion  at  which  the  United  States  was  able  to  demonstrate  re- 
newed leadership  within  the  alliance  at  a  time  when  precisely  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  alliance,  what  it  means,  what  it  is  re- 
sponding to,  for  ourselves  and  for  the  peoples  of  Europe,  is  front 
and  center  in  all  of  our  minds. 

The  summit  dealt,  and  we  are  prepared  today  to  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  the  major  accomplishments  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace, 
the  organization  of  combined  joint  task  forces  to  the  work  on 
counterproliferation  discussions  on  Bosnia,  to  give  you  a  fiill  and 
thorough  account  of  what  happened,  as  well  as  to  explore  with  you 
in  your  questions  the  range  of  issues  about  the  direction  of  the  alli- 
ance— ^how  it  is  to  go,  what  would  be  the  roles  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  in  the  time  ahead. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  Secretary 
Oxman  open  up  and  provide  a  political  framework  for  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  and  other  maior  aspects  of  NATO  questions.  I  would 
follow  to  give  you  some  of  tne  more  military  aspects,  £md  then  in- 
vite my  colleague.  Ambassador  Hunter,  and  General  Christman  as 
well,  to  add  on  comments  of  their  own. 

In  all  cases,  we  shall  be  brief  in  order  to  reserve  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  for  your  questions  and  the  questions  of  other  Sen- 
ators who  may  return. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Secretary  Oxman,  wel- 
come. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEPHEN  OXMAN,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  FOR  EUROPEAN  AND  CANADIAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Mr.  OxMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Biden  and  Chair- 
man Levin.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  at  this  important  joint  meet- 
ing of  your  committees,  and  it  was  also,  I  think,  a  very  good  proce- 
dure. 

We  had  along  the  way  the  opportimity  to  consult  with  so  many 
of  you  as  we  were  evolving  the  NATO  proposals.  We  valued  those 
opportunities.  They  helpea  us  in  our  thinking,  I  think  they  helped 
us  come  up  with  a  better  result,  and  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you — 
Senator  Lugar,  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  together,  and  others — 
and  that  was  very  valuable  to  all  our  process. 

I  have  submitted  a  full  statement  for  the  record,  and  what  I 
would  like  to  do  now  is  just  make  a  few  comments,  because  I  know 
time  will  get  short  and  you  will  want  time  for  questions  and  com- 
ments. 

Let  me  just  say  that  having  been  intimately  involved  in  prepar- 
ing for  this  summit  and  having  been  there  and  watched  and  seen, 
I  tnink  it  is  an  example  of  American  leadership  at  its  best,  I  really 
do. 

President  Clinton  proposed  the  summit  last  June.  The  United 
States  came  forward  with  proposed  initiatives  during  the  fall.  Our 
initiatives  were  accepted  by  our  allies  unanimously,  and  now  all  of 
the  allies  are  enthusiastically  behind  the  idea  of  putting  flesh  on 
the  bones — let  us  not  just  have  a  symbolic  result,  let  us  make  this 
thing  real. 

To  see  President  Clinton  at  the  summit  address  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil, you  could  feel,  really — those  in  the  room  could  feel  the  reemer- 
gence  of  American  leadership  in  the  alliance,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very,  very  good  thing  for  our  country. 

Let  me  just  say  as  to  the  fundamentals  that  motivated  our  think- 
ing and  our  position,  they  are  that  NATO  remains  central  to  Unit- 
ed States  security.  That  is  a  fundamental  tenet.  Another  is  that  the 
core  of  our  U.S.  security  interest  is  in  Europe.  It  is  undergirded  by 
ties  of  history,  economy,  ancestry,  shared  values  of  the  most  pro- 
found character.  The  U.S.  commitment  to  Europe  is  enduring,  and 
NATO  is  central  to  that  commitment. 

Another  fundamental  is  that  NATO  must  adapt  to  the  changing 
security  environment  in  post-cold  war  Europe,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion our  idea  was  that  security  will  come  from  an  integrated  Eu- 
rope based  on  shared  values  of  democracy,  market  economics,  and 
military  cooperation.  Security  coming  from  an  integrated  Europe — 
a  very  fundamental  point. 

The  summit  initiatives  that  we  proposed  addressed  all  of  these. 
In  terms  of  the  need  to  reach  out  and  spread  stability  eastward, 
and  to  ensure  that  war  becomes  as  unthinkable  throughout  Europe 
as  it  is  among  NATO  allies,  we  basically  proposed  a  qualitative 
transformation  in  the  relationship  between  NATO  and  the  coun- 
tries to  the  East,  and  that  transformation  has  two  aspects. 

First,  a  very  strong  statement  that  NATO  expansion  is  on  the 
agenda,  that  we  expect  and  would  welcome  the  expansion  of  NATO 
as  part  of  an  evolutionary  process.  That  is  a  very  important  depar- 
ture. We  did  not  set  forth  a  timetable,  we  did  not  set  forth  criteria 
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for  reasons  that  we  can  get  into.  But  simply  to  have  that  very 
strong  statement  of  principle,  that  we  want  and  expect  NATO  to 
expand,  is  a  very  important  development. 

The  second  part  of  the  outreach  to  the  East  was  the  Partnership 
for  Peace,  which  is  really  the  centerpiece.  That  is  a  vehicle  for  cre- 
ating practical,  military,  and  political  cooperation  with  the  nations 
of  the  East,  so  we  do  not  just  have  a  rhetorical  notion  of  expansion, 
but  a  vehicle  where  the  nations  of  the  East  can  demonstrate  their 
competence,  their  capabilities,  and  their  qualifications  for  member- 
ship into  NATO  in  due  course. 

I  noted  the  comments  at  the  opening  about  a  concern  that  there 
was  some  form  of  a  Russian  veto  on  this  outreach  to  the  East  in 
the  way  we  designed  it.  We  did  design  it  as  an  inclusive  concept, 
nondiscriminatory.  We  felt  that  it  was  important  not  to  draw  new 
lines  in  Europe,  not  to  imply  the  creation  of  a  new  bloc  system,  or 
to  create  any  country  as  a  second-class  citizen,  because  to  do  that 
would  be  to  prejudge  the  outcome  we  are  trying  to  achieve,  which 
is  to  achieve  the  best  possible  future  for  Europe,  and  integration 
of  Europe  East  and  West. 

Europe  has  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  its  history  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unify.  We  did  not  want  to  design  an  initiative  in  a  way 
that  would  impede  that  process. 

There  was  no  Russian  veto  on  anything  we  did.  We  thought  this 
through  very  carefully.  We  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  it  wirough 
carefully  here  on  the  Hill,  and  our  judgment  was  that  the  best  ap- 
proach would  be  a  nondiscriminaton^  approach  which  at  the  same 
time  permits  the  countries  of  the  East  to  distinguish  themselves 
through  their  own  activity,  through  the  intensity  of  their  own  in- 
volvement at  NATO — a  form  of  self-differentiation. 

I  know  Senator  Cohen  commented  on  differentiation.  We  were 
very  mindful  of  that.  We  felt,  though,  that  to  have  a  form  of  a 
priori  differentiation  would  be  counterproductive.  It  would  create 
the  kind  of  new  lines  I  was  talking  about.  Rather,  we  think  an  ap- 
proach where  the  countries  can  distinguish  themselves  through 
their  own  activity  is  more  consistent  with  our  objectives. 

This  concept  has  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
our  NATO  allies,  and  it  has  been  very  favorably  received  in  the 
East.  The  President  went  on  to  Prague.  Secretary  Wisner  and  I  ac- 
companied him  there.  We  saw  first-hand  the  views  of  some  of  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  this  approach  has  been  accepted 
and  welcomed. 

It  is  not  all  that  any  given  country  might  have  wanted  in  terms 
of  immediate  NATO  membership,  and  that  is  an  understandable 
fact,  but  the  more  important  fact  is  that  the  initiative  is  being  em- 
braced. The  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  accepting 
the  invitation  to  join  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  get  it  up  and  running  promptly — to  put  flesh  on  the 
bones. 

Teams  from  NATO,  military  and  political  teams,  are  now  head- 
ing out  to  the  region.  We  are  not  sitting  back  waiting  for  them  to 
come  to  us.  We  want  to  proactively  go  out  and  present  and  amplify 
and  push  forward  with  the  proposal. 

Some  of  the  nations  of  the  East  have  come  to  NATO  to  sign  the 
framework  document  already.  Others  are  coming  in  due  course  in 
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the  very  near  future.  We  think  it  is  important  to  maintain  this  mo- 
mentum. I  have  taken  note,  Senator  Lugar,  of  your  suggestion,  and 
I  will  certainly  see  that  that  is  given  very  careful  consideration: 
having  some  form  of  special  focus  here  in  Washington  on  pushing 
this  and  driving  this  process  forward. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  ultimate  NATO  membership, 
we  felt  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  itself  really  sets  forth  what 
needs  to  be  stated.  Article  X  of  the  treaty  indicates  that  new  mem- 
bers can  be  brought  in  who  are  able  to  abide  by  and  advance  the 
principles  of  the  treaty,  and  if  you  look  at  the  treaty,  there  are 
principles  embedded  in  it — ^very  specifically,  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy, the  principle  of  individual  liberty,  the  principle  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  principle  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  felt  that  the  treaty  speaks  for  itself,  that  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  provides  the  vehicle  for  nations  to  demonstrate  their  ability 
over  time  to  accept  the  obligations  of  NATO  membership,  and  that 
judgments  can  then  be  made  in  due  course  as  to  the  actual  acces- 
sion of  new  members. 

Another  major  initiative  of  the  administration  at  this  summit 
was  the  combined  joint  task  force  proposal,  which  is  essentially  an 
effort  to  build  in  greater  flexibility  into  NATO  so  NATO  is  better 
able  to  meet  the  new  kinds  of  contingencies  arising  in  the  East. 

NATO,  as  you  know,  was  designed  mainly  to  meet  an  attack 
from  a  very  strong  foe,  designed  to  defend  against  that  attack.  The 
command  structure  and  the  other  structures  within  NATO  were  de- 
signed for  that.  They  were  not  designed  for  the  kind  of  contin- 
gencies that  we  are  now  facing  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  are  the 
principal  source  of  instability. 

Therefore,  the  combined  ioint  task  force  was  conceived — and  I 
know  Secretary  Wisner  and  General  Christman  and  Ambassador 
Hunter  will  want  to  comment  on  this  further — conceived  as  a  way 
to  create  that  flexibility,  to  permit  NATO  to  operate  with  nonNATO 
countries  as  appropriate  to  create  an  ability  to  carry  out  the  kinds 
of  functions  that  the  Partnership  for  Peace  is  designed  for:  peace- 
keeping, humanitarian  assistance,  search  and  rescue,  crisis  man- 
agement, and  to  be  able  to  carry  those  functions  out  in  a  more  ef- 
fective and  flexible  manner.  This  was  welcomed  by  our  allies  as  a 
very  innovative  American  proposal. 

Finally,  one  of  our  main  proposals  was  the  concept  of  materially 
supporting  the  so-called  ESDI,  the  European  security  and  defense 
identity,  and  making  it  clear  in  this  administration  that  the  United 
States  Government  supports  the  development  of  a  European  secu- 
rity and  defense  identity. 

In  an  era  when  European  integration  is  proceeding  apace  and  in 
which  there  is  a  drawdown  of  U.S.  forces,  there  is  a  need  to 
rebalance  responsibilities.  Our  concept  here  was  to  get  agreement 
among  our  allies  on  the  desirability  of  not  creating  a  redundant  ca- 
pability, not  seeing  the  WEU  try  to  become  a  duplicate  of  NATO, 
but  rather,  to  create  what  we  call  separable  but  not  separate  capa- 
bilities. 

So  that  in  particular  contingencies,  where  the  WEU  might  want 
to  carry  out  a  mission  and  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  NATO 
should  choose  not  to  be  involved  in  that  mission,  NATO  assets 
would  be  available  to  the  WEU,  separable  but  not  separate,  so  that 
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the  WEU,  after  consultation  in  NATO,  could  carry  forward  with 
that  mission. 

We  felt,  and  our  allies  agreed,  that  this  is  a  very  good  balance 
in  avoiding  the  duplication  that  would  be  entailed  in  building  the 
WEU  up  independently  to  mimic  NATO,  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  need  for  a  greater  balance  of  responsibilities. 

So  that  is  a  quick  overview  of  how  we  saw  the  summit.  I  want 
to  just  close  by  stressing  the  importance  we  put  on  this  process  of 
making  the  Partnership  for  Peace  real. 

As  you  will  know  from  some  of  the  materials,  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NACC  who  chooses  to  join  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
will  come  forward  with  what  we  are  calling  a  presentation  docu- 
ment setting  forth  its  plans  and  capabilities  for  participation  not 
just  on  the  military  side,  though  that  is  important — on  the  military 
side  identifying  units  and  personnel  who  will  join  the  partnership 
planning  cell  at  Mons,  identifying  liaison  officers  who  will  come  to 
NATO  headquarters  in  Brussels.  All  of  those  very  important  mili- 
tary criteria  will  be  addressed  in  the  presentation  document. 

But  also  on  the  political  side  we  will  be  looking  for  a  presen- 
tation as  to  their  plans  on  developing  greater  civilian  control  of 
their  military,  their  plans  on  developing  greater  transparency  in 
their  defense  budgeting  process,  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  NATO 
members  already  do.  So  this  is  part  of  an  effort  to  develop  those 
same  habits  of  cooperation  and  transparency  that  we  see  in  NATO. 
That  will  be  part  of  the  presentation  as  well. 

Then,  in  consultation  with  the  NATO  military  and  political  au- 
thorities, a  work  program  will  be  evolved  for  each  of  the  peace 
partners,  and  that  work  progn^am  will  be  part  of  an  overall  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  integrated  program.  That  will  be  a  very  important 
effort  that  will  be  moving  ahead  in  the  coming  weeks,  part  of  an 
overall  picture  of  being  determined  to  see  this  thing  become  reality. 

Another  part  of  that  is,  we  would  hope  to  see  a  command  post 
exercise  in  the  spring  of  1994.  Another  objective  is  to  see  a  field 
exercise,  hopefully  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  the  end  of  1994. 

So  this  is  an  overall  program  of,  Senator  Lugar  said,  putting 
flesh  on  the  bones,  and  we  are  very  dedicated  to  doing  that.  We 
want  to  push  forward  vigorously  on  that. 

I  will  stop  there,  Mr.  Chairman — Chairman  Biden,  Chairman 
Levin — and  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  Am- 
bassador Hunter  or  Greneral  Christman  may  wish  to  comment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oxman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Stephen  A.  Oxman 

"The  NATO  Summit  and  the  Future  of  European  Security" 

It's  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  again  as  part  of  our  continuing  consultations  with 
the  Congress.  The  President's  recent  trip  to  Brussels,  Prague,  Kiev,  Moscow,  and 
Minsk  achieved  remarkable  results  for  the  United  States,  Europe  and  the  world.  I 
want  to  focus  today  on  the  results  of  the  NATO  summit,  and  their  implications  for 
the  future  of  European  security. 

I.  NATO  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  EUROPEAN  SECURITY 

From  the  outset,  when  President  Clinton  called  for  this  Summit,  we  conceived  it 
as  a  key  opportunity  to  accelerate  NATO's  transformation.  NATO  remains  the 
central  element  of  the  transatlantic  security  structure.  Its  future  must  be  to  provide 
security  to  its  members,  while  taking  on  the  new  task  of  helping  to  integrate  the 
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former  communist  states  within  the  compass  of  Western  security  and  values.  Be- 
cause Europe  remains  at  the  core  of  U.S.  security  interests;  because  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  European  security  is  enduring;  and  because  NATO  is  central  to  that 
commitment,  the  Clinton  Administration  set  this  task  for  itself  and  our  Allies:,  To 
make  sure  that  NATO  is  up  to  the  security  challenges  of  the  new  post-Cold  War 
Europe,  and  that  the  basis  lor  continued  U.S.  engagement  and  leadership  in  Euro- 
pean security  is  solid. 

In  preparing  for  the  Summit,  we  examined  the  challenges  confronting  the  Alli- 
ance, with  the  tragedy  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  hard  march  to  reform  in 
the  East  constant  reminders  of  the  new  and  difficult  era  before  us,  and  set  out  an 
agenda  keyed  to  meeting  these  challenges. 

•  We  determined  that  the  Summit  as  its  first  priority  had  to  deepen  NATO's 
engagement  with  the  East  and  transform  its  former  adversaries  into  lasting 
partners.  NATO's  unique  strengths  tis  a  political  instrument  can  help  ensure 
that,  for  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  war  becomes  as  unthinkable  as  it  has  be- 
come among  the  NATO  Allies. 

•  We  also  decided  that  we  needed  to  adapt  NATO's  military  capabilities.  In 
order  to  project  stability  throughout  Europe,  NATO  must  continue  to  improve 
its  capability  to  carry  out  new  missions  and  conduct  what  used  to  be  called  out- 
of-area  operations. 

•  We  also  looked  at  the  shifting  political  balance  created  by  the  ratification 
of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  and  progress  towards  European  integration,  as  well  as 
the  drawdown  of  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe.  We  looked  Tor  ways  in  which 
NATO  could  take  the  important  step  of  actively  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
development  of  a  "separable  but  not  separate"  European  defense  capability,  an- 
chored in  NATO,  which  would  respond  to  Europ>ean  political  and  military  re- 
c^uirements,  avoid  senseless  duplication,  and  strengthen  the  European  contribu- 
tion to  our  transatlantic  partnership. 

•  And  finally,  we  decided  that  NATO  should  take  up  the  issue  of  how  it  can 
best  contribute  to  controlling  the  spread  of  weapons  of  meiss  destruction  and 
dealing  with  proliferation  once  it  has  occurred,  efforts  which  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  security. 

The  Summit  took  action  to  advance  each  of  these  objectives.  All  the  key  decisions 
of  the  Summit  resulted  from  U.S.  initiatives.  They  also  reflect  close  cooperation  with 
our  Allies.  Our  proposals  were  intended  to  help  lay  a  foundation  on  which  a  future 
democratic  and  prosperous  Europe  can  rest,  wnile  leaving  NATO's  effectiveness  as 
a  defensive  alliance  undiminished. 

Taken  together,  the  Summit  decisions  mark  a  significant  and  perhaps  even  his- 
toric change  in  NATO's  role  in  Europe.  They  reflect  our  determination  to  find  new 
cooperative  structures  to  meet  new  security  threats.  At  bottom,  they  are  grounded 
in  a  broad  concept  of  security  that  melds  political,  military,  economic  and  human 
rights  considerations.  Our  policies  seek  to  mtegrate  all  of  Europe  based  on  shared 
values  of  democracy,  market  economics,  and  military  openness  and  cooperation,  not 
to  re-divide  it.  NATO  will  play  a  key  role  in  helping  us  achieve  these  objectives. 

II.  THE  NATO  SUMMIT 

A.  NATO  Expansion  and  the  Partnership  for  Peace. — Let  me  talk  about  the  Sum- 
mit's achievements,  and  how  they  furthered  our  goals,  in  a  little  more  detail.  First 
and  foremost,  the  NATO  Allies  made  a  historic  choice  by  opening  the  door  to  an 
evolutionary  process  of  expansion  of  NATO  membership  and  by  initiating  the  part- 
nership for  Peace.  These  steps  are  an  investment  in  a  future  Europe  undivided  be- 
tween Allies  and  enemies.  Over  the  next  months  our  focus  will  be  on  getting  the 
partnership  up  and  running.  The  first  partners  are  signing  up,  and  we  expect  all 
the  members  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  to  subscribe  along  with  other  European 
states.  NATO  briefing  teams  are  arriving  in  Eastern  capitals  as  we  speak  to  begin 
implementing  the  Partnership.  SHAPE  is  ready  to  welcome  Partners  to  the  day-to- 
day work  of  building  their  relationship  with  NATO. 

Our  approach  to  the  expansion  of  NATO  and  the  Partnership  for  Peace  is  a  fun- 
damentally important  decision  for  the  future  of  Europe.  It  has  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  all  of  our  Allies,  and  has  now  been  widely  welcomed  in  the  East.  But  some 
in  this  country  and  abroad  have  objected  that  the  Partnership  is  a  half-way  measure 
which  does  not  go  far  enough  to  ensure  the  security  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  that  it  falls  short  because  it  does  not  offer  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  early  NATO  membership.  I  disagree;  the  Partnership  is  the  right  policy  at 
this  time  for  European  security,  and  our  own. 

From  the  first,  the  Clinton  administration  decided  that  the  Summit  must  trans- 
form NATO's  relationship  with  the  East.  That,  afler  all,  is  where  today's  greatest 
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European  security  challenges  lie.  In  answering  the  question  "how?",  we  had  to  bal- 
ance three  requirements: 

•  Build  a  close  and  meaningful  relationship  between  NATO  and  the  post- 
communist  states  that  will  allow  us  to  work  together  to  address  common  prob- 
lems; 

•  Avoid  drawing  new  lines  inn  Europe  that  would  in  themselves  be  de-sta- 
bilizing; and 

•  Preserve  NATO's  essential  capabilities  and  mission  undiminished. 
The  Partnership  strikes  the  right  balance  among  these. 

Through  the  Partnership  for  Peace  we  will  build  close  political  and  military  ties 
with  the  emerging  democracies.  These  ties  will  be  real  and  concrete.  The  political 
commitments  tnat  Partners  must  make  to  civilian  control  of  the  military  and  trans- 

Sarency  in  defense  budgeting,  and  the  joint  planning  and  training  that  Partners  will 
o  with  each  other  ana  with  NATO,  will  advance  the  process  of  mtegrating  Europe. 
And  Partners  will  have  the  right  to  consult  with  NATO  if  there  is  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate threat  to  their  security.  The  attraction  of  NATO,  like  the  attraction  of  the 
EU,  will  be  a  powerful  force  for  cooperation  and  integration. 

But  our  approach  does  not  re-create  the  division  of  Europe:  it  opens  the  door 
equally  to  all  who  are  willing  to  transform  themselves  politically  and  militarily, 
why,  as  the  President  asked  in  Brussels,  should  we  foreclose  the  best  possible  fu- 
ture for  Europe— a  democratic  Russia  committed  to  and  working  with  NATO  for  the 
security  of  all  its  European  neighbors,  a  democratic  Ukraine  comfortable  with  its 
neighbors  to  both  East  and  West,  and  democratic  governments  throughout  post-com- 
munist Europe?  We  would  like  to  see  all  of  these  countries  moving  Torward,  at  dif- 
ferent speeds  and  levels,  but  all  of  them  committed  to  economic  progress  and  pros- 
perity, to  shared  security  and  democratic  ideals. 

That  is  the  future  President  Clinton  wants  to  work  for.  And  our  desire  to  provide 
for  this  "best  possible  future"  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Partnership  initiative.  Our  ap- 
proach is  hopeful,  but  not  starry-eyed.  It  is  not  a  half-way  measure,  nor  was  it 
adopted  in  deference  to  Russian  objections.  We  proposed  it,  and  our  Allies  endorsed 
it,  because  we  want  to  build  towards  the  possibility  of  a  Aiture  that  leaves  behind, 
finally,  Europe's  destructive  past. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  preserves  the  means  to  deal  with  a  darker  future,  should 
it  occur.  If  necessary,  it  can  provide  the  basis  for  NATO  to  strengthen  its  collective 
defense  role  against  a  new  threat,  should  one  emerge  in  the  East.  Russia's  integra- 
tion into  the  European  community  depends  upon  its  acceptance  of  international 
standards  of  conduct  outside  its  borders.  Its  choices  about  its  own  future  will  affect 
the  future  of  NATO  and  the  Partnership  for  Peace.  The  Partnership,  like  Russia, 
can  go  either  way. 

Immediate  NATO  membership  may  sound  like  an  easy  solution  to  the  security 
problems  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  as  H.L.  Mencken  said,  "For  evenr  complex  problem 
there  is  a  solution  which  is  neat,  plausible  *  *  *  and  wrong."  NATO  has  opened 
the  door  to  expansion.  It  has  given  Partner  nations  the  chance  to  develop  muitary 
and  political  cooperation  with  NATO,  and  with  each  other.  Those  who  so  wish  can 
develop  the  capacity  to  assume  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  ftill  membership.  The 
ultimate  decision  on  NATO  membership  will  be  a  political  one,  made  by  us  and  our 
Allies,  after  close  consultation  with  the  Congress,  based  on  an  assessment  of  the 
needs  of  transatlantic  security  and  the  prospective  members'  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

B.  European  Security  and  Defense  Identity. — The  Summit  took  other  important  de- 
cisions as  well.  NATO's  endorsement  of  our  proposal  to  support  "separable  but  not 
separate"  European  defense  capabilities  will  enable  our  European  partners  to  take 
on  more  responsibility  for  their  own  security.  This  will  better  balance  the  burden 
of  responsibilities  within  the  Alliance,  while  putting  to  rest  any  doubt  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  supports  European  integration  or  will  remain  engaged  in  European  af- 
fairs. Our  European  allies  have  already  shown  their  willingness  to  take  on  a  greater 
security  burden,  including  through  their  efforts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  NATO 
will  now  help  them  to  do  so,  by  providing  command  and  control  and  logistics  sup- 
port for  European  military  operations.  This  will  prevent  costly  duplication.  Europe 
will  be  able  to  act,  with  the  support  of  other  Allies  and  common  NATO  assets,  in 
cases  where  NATO  itself  chooses  not  to  engage.  In  the  end  this  will  strengthen  the 
Alliance  itself,  and  vindicate  our  post-war  efforts  to  help  reconstruct  a  strong,  unit- 
ed Europe. 

C.  Combined  Joint  Task  Forces. — NATO  itself  needs  new  capabilities  to  support 
its  new  missions,  and  the  Summit  decided  fiirther  to  adapt  NATO's  military  struc- 
ture by  developing  the  concept  of  Combined  Joint  Task  Forces  (CJTF).  This  initia- 
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tive  will  create  tools  for  a  much  more  flexible  NATO:  headquarters  units  which  ctin 
assemble  rapidly  ad  hoc  military  formations  to  conduct  speciiic  missions  short  of  the 
defense  of  NATO  territory  itself.  This  will  be  used  to  support  NATO  out-of-area  op- 
erations. It  will  enable  NATO  better  to  work  with  countries  that  are  not  part  of  its 
military  structure.  The  CJTF  will  serve  as  an  important  vehicle  for  supporting  Eu- 
ropean capabilities,  and  to  contribute  to  UN  and  CSCE  operations,  or  tnose  under 
the  Partnership  for  Peace.  It  is  the  operational  key  to  NATO's  new  military  roles, 
and  we  are  pusning  work  forward  as  a  matter  of  priority. 

D.  Non-Proliferation. — Finally,  the  Summit  commissioned  a  full  review  of  NATO's 
role  in  non-proliferation,  making  this  key  issue  an  important  part  of  NATO's  future 
work.  We  want  NATO,  without  duplicating  the  work  already  underway  in  other  fo- 
rums, to  reinforce  ongoing  prevention  efforts  and  reduce  and  protect  against  the  pro- 
liferation threat.  We  need  to  bring  NATO's  unique  political  and  military  capabilities 
to  bear. 

E.  Bosnia. — ^As  you  know,  the  Summit  also  addressed  Bosnia.  We  told  our  Allies 
that  the  U.S.  remains  committed  to  helping  NATO  implement  a  viable  settlement 
freely  agreed  to  by  all  the  parties.  We  also  made  clear  we  would  seek  the  support 
of  Congress  on  this  issue.  The  Summit  reaffirmed  NATO's  August  warning  on  air 
strikes  to  prevent  the  strangulation  of  Sarajevo  and  other  areas.  The  President's 
emphasis  on  the  seriousness  of  the  warning  and  the  need  for  NATO  to  be  prepared 
to  lollow  through  give  this  reaffirmation  added  significance.  We  urged  UNPROFOR 
to  do  the  planning  needed  to  ensure  the  rotation  of  UN  troops  in  Srebrenica  and 
to  open  up  the  Tuzla  airport.  That  planning  has  been  completed,  and  the  UN  is  pre- 
pared to  achieve  those  objectives  tnrough  negotiation  if  possible,  but  with  the  use 
of  UNPROFOR  military  assets  if  necessary.  NATO  close  air  support  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  support  of  UN  forces.  In  connection  with  these  operations,  the  UN 
Secretary  General  has  delegated  to  his  Special  Representative  the  authority  to  call 
in  close  air  support.  We  wul  carry  out  this  action  if  we  are  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  Bosnian  conflict  is  the  type  of  regional  crisis  that  presents  a  danger  to  Euro- 

Rean  stability.  That  is  why  we  nave  worked — successfully  so  far — to  prevent  the  con- 
ict  from  spreading.  The  Summit  decisions,  especially  on  the  Psulnership,  were 
taken  to  try  to  move  towards  a  Europe  in  which  conflicts  like  this  one  do  not  nappen 
again.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  fitting  than  to  stop  it;  and  democracies  wonting 
together  in  an  integrated  framework  of  political,  economic,  and  military  cooperation 
are  much  less  likely  to  begin  conflict. 

There  are  many  near-term  problems  in  European  security,  as  we  all  know.  They 
require  innovative  solutions,  mcluding  the  creative  use  of  military  power.  Our  ac- 
tions at  the  Summit  will  enable  NATO  to  contribute  to  these  solutions  through  its 
military  and  political  capabilities.  In  the  longer  term,  NATO  has  an  important  role 
to  play  in  creating  a  Europe  of  integration  and  cooperation,  in  which  new  democ- 
racies are  committed  to  each  others'  security  in  the  same  way  as  NATO  countries 
are  today.  We  are  putting  NATO  at  the  center  of  a  growing  array  of  practical  secu- 
rity ties  that  cross  old  boundaries  of  enmity,  helping  to  moderate  the  security  con- 
cerns of  both  Allies  and  Partners.  NATO  will  remain  at  the  core  of  the  defense  of 
its  members  against  any  threat,  and  Europeans  will  take  on  a  larger  responsibility 
for  aspects  of  tneir  own  security.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  be  engaged  and 
provide  the  leadership  which  will  be  essential  for  the  future  peace  and  stabinty  that 
we  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  today. 

Thank  you.  I  am  interested  to  hear  your  comments  on  these  important  issues,  and 
will  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Why  do  I  not  pick  up  for  a  moment  from  Secretary 
Oxman's  statement  and  return  to  the  issue  of  Partnership  for 
Peace,  which  is  the  centerpiece,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  summit 
past.  The  partnership  is  a  notable  step  taken  to  preserve  Europe's 
stability  and  security,  the  guiding  principle  of  the  alliance  and  its 
organization  since  the  late  1940's.  In  our  commitment  to  Europe 
the  Partnership  for  Peace  is  truly  a  step  forward. 

I  believe,  as  we  looked  at  the  situation  in  Europe  in  recent 
months  and  calculated  the  dangers  that  we  face  in  the  post-cold 
war  period,  that  we  got  it  just  about  right. 

In  advancing  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  we  were  able  to  turn  to 
our  Western  European  friends  and  give  them  a  sense  of  the  way 
forward  when  clearly  they  wanted  it  and  did  not  know  where  that 
way  was;  second,  to  the  Eastern  Europeans,  buffeted  by  events  to 
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their  East  in  Russia,  the  tensions  that  they  face  in  strengthening 
democracy  at  home  and  developing  free  market  systems  and  in- 
deed, responding  to  Russia's  own  need,  and  other  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  come  up  with  a  formula  that  would  permit 
Russia  and  the  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  be  part  of  the 
overall  structure  of  security  in  Europe. 

It  is  most  notable  that  the  concept  of  Partnership  for  Peace,  as 
it  plaved  out  and  was  announced  at  the  summit  and  agreed  unani- 
mously, proceeds  from  the  very  basic  point  that  Steve  Oxman  un- 
derscored. There  will  be  no  division  in  Europe.  We  are  aiming  for 
a  stable  and  secure  continent  as  a  whole.  In  saying  that  this  is  the 
right  and  proper  step  to  take  at  a  time  of  uncertainty,  a  time  when 
Europe's  affairs  continue  to  be  in  flux,  to  take  a  step  forward  and 
not  divide  Europe  has  to  be  the  right  way  to  go. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  as  the  President 
made  clear  in  presenting  the  matter  to  NATO  and  then  in  carrying 
it  forward  to  Eastern  Europe  and  on  to  Moscow,  is  an  open  door 
for  future  NATO  membership.  The  President  was  unambiguous  in 
making  that  pledge. 

But  equally,  he  was  careful  about  what  an  open  door  to  NATO 
meant.  It  meant  hard  work.  It  meant  the  adoption  of  mutual  obli- 
gations. For  no  nation  to  the  East  that  would  strive  to  have  a  part- 
nership arrangement  under  the  Partnership  for  Peace  or,  indeed, 
NATO  association  somewhere  down  the  road  could  do  so  without 
making  a  real  contribution  to  the  common  defense  of  the  alliance, 
a  contribution  so  clear  in  circumstances  sensible  enough  that  you, 
as  Members  of  the  Senate,  would  feel  comfortable  to  extend  the 
reach  of  the  alliance,  to  extend  the  Article  V  coverage  of  the  alli- 
ance to  new  areas. 

As  Steve  Oxman  said,  the  Partnership  for  Peace  from  our 
vantagepoint  had  a  particular  benefit  in  permitting,  no  one  ex- 
cluded, but  self-differentiation.  Each  nation  will  be  part  of  the 
Partnership  for  Peace  according  to  its  own  national  interests  and 
its  own  resources  and  its  willingness  to  commit  real  resources  on 
a  practical  basis.  Each  nation  will  therefore  define  its  own  way  for- 
ward. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace,  I  would  argue  further,  as  it  played 
out  in  the  discussions  in  Brussels  and  thereafter,  has  potentially 
strengthened  NATO's  capability  to  go  out  of  area,  particularly  to 
areas  in  the  East,  to  build  effective  and  working  relationships  with 
the  military  forces  of  Eastern  Europe  as  we  face  real  practical 
peacekeeping  problems. 

But  a  word  in  this  regard  about  Russia  is  also  due.  We  made  it 
clear  in  Moscow  to  Russia's  leadership  that  NATO  will  expand,  the 
President  to  Yeltsin  and  many  others,  to  Russian  military  leaders. 
The  Russians  took  that  on  board  and  accepted  the  fact  that  the  al- 
liance will  expand.  They  want  to  be  part  of  Europe  and  the  security 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  in  our  interests  that  they  be  there. 

There  is  much  to  learn  as  we  proceed  in  a  partnership  of  peace 
association  with  Russia.  The  Russians  have  already  told  us  they 
would  undertake  it  but  at  the  same  time  all  of  us  are  watching  how 
Russia  proceeds  in  her  relations,  especially  along  her  periphery. 
The  Partnership  for  Peace  gives  us  a  way  to  be  associated  with 
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Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  keep  an  eye  open  on  the  other,  there- 
by hedging  our  bets. 

As  Steve  Oxman  said,  the  Partnership  for  Peace  is  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  Romanians  and  Lithuanians  are  already  on  board  for- 
mally. We  expect  the  Albanians,  Czechs,  Bulgarians,  and  Hungar- 
ians to  sign  up  quickly. 

The  teams  are  underway  to  travel  East  to  help  nations  work 
through  the  resource  documents  and  toward  the  planning  docu- 
mentation that  will  underscore  or  provide  a  basis  of  each  nation's 
association  under  the  Partnership  for  Peace. 

Inside  of  NATO  itself,  the  special  steering  committee  that  will 
give  political  guidance  to  the  Partnership  for  Peace  efforts  of  the 
alliance  is  up,  is  cutting  its  teeth,  and  in  Mons  the  planning  cell 
is  very  much  thought  through  so  that  as  soon  as  officers  from  East- 
ern Europe  come  forward  they  will  find  a  place  to  go  to  work  and 
be  able  to  work  inside,  in  close  cooperation  with  SACEUR  and  up 
through  the  chain  of  command  toward  NATO  headquarters. 

The  costs  for  the  Partnership  for  Peace  remind  me  that  our  bet 
was  right.  This  is  a  cost-effective  gamble.  In  1994  we  will  face 
startup  costs,  we  are  estimating,  on  the  order  of  $10  to  $14  million, 
of  which  the  United  States  will  have  to  pay  about  25  percent. 
Thereafter,  the  costs  will  fall  principally  to  members  as  we  finance 
the  sorts  of  operations  Steve  Oxman  described — military  exercises, 
training  prognrams,  seminars,  and  the  many  other  ranges  of  activi- 
ties the  Partnership  for  Peace  underscores. 

But  let  me  take  a  moment  and  argue  that  our  obligations,  while 
in  the  startup  phase  and  in  the  carrying  phase,  are  reasonable 
under  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  we  have  simply  got  to  face  the 
fact  that  we,  as  the  United  States,  have  an  ongoing  funding  respon- 
sibility toward  the  alliance  as  a  whole,  be  it  in  its  military,  admin- 
istrative, or  infrastructure  budgets. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  two  subcommittees 
in  this  regard,  particularly  with  respect  to  infrastructure  funding, 
to  restore  the  $70  million  that  has  been  cut  from  the  infrastructure 
program.  The  infrastructure  program  since  the  late  1960's  has  been 
one  of  the  main  activities  of  the  alliance,  and  one  of  its  most  effec- 
tive avenues  of  cooperation. 

Between  30  and  40  percent  of  all  the  construction  undertaken 
under  infrastructure  directly  benefits  American  forces,  and  we  pay 
28  percent  of  its  costs.  We  are  the  only  member  of  the  alliance  that 
is  not  carrying -our  infrastructure  expenditures.  All  other  nations 
are  making  those  expenditures,  and  they  are  important  to  us  as 
NATO  adapts  to  the  post-cold  war  missions  and  looks  ahead. 

Particularly,  I  would  like  to  think  that  Partnership  for  Peace 
costs,  the  very  things  that  will  make  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
work  in  combined  exercises,  will  find  funding  reality  in  infrastruc- 
ture spending.  Therefore,  let  me  reiterate  the  plea  that  when  you 
take  action  in  the  weeks  ahead  on  refunding  the  infrastructure  pro- 
gram, you  take  into  account  the  sums  involved  and  really,  much 
greater,  the  inherent  purposes  of  the  alliance. 

Steve  Oxman  went  on  and  described,  and  I  shall  not  duplicate 
it,  the  work  that  was  done  during  this  summit,  to  create  combined 
joint  task  forces.  To  me,  the  singular  achievement  is  the  point  that 
he  made.  The  western  alliance  between  ourselves  and  the  Euro- 
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peans  risked  losing  our  way  in  a  debate  over  who  would  play  what 
role  as  Europe  gradually  came  together  in  the  wake  of  Maastricht, 
as  we  sought  to  protect  our  vital  national  interests  through  forward 
deployments  in  Europe, 

We  threatened  to  lose  our  way  if  we  did  not  find  the  right  prin- 
ciples, and  we  did,  and  the  political  statement  of  support  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  to  the  European  security  and  defense  initia- 
tive had  to  happen,  but  it  needed  to  be  followed  up  with  something 
tangible  and  practical. 

-^d  there,  the  combined  joint  task  forces  offer  precisely  a  tan- 
gible wav  in  which  we  and  Western  Europe  can  share  the  practical 
responsibilities  of  military  management,  for  under  this  concept,  our 
NATO  commands  in  the  north,  center,  and  south  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop task  forces  which  can  draw  selectively  from  NATO's  total  as- 
sets forces  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  contingencies  in  and  out  of 
area. 

It  permits  the  WEU  to  have  a  realistic  role.  It  permits  Article  V 
missions  to  be  preserved  without  any  question  about  the  command 
responsibilities  of  General  Joulwan,  and  it  makes  it  clear,  as  well, 
that  the  NAG,  the  North  Atlantic  Gouncil  and  its  political  frame- 
work, will  have  the  final  word  in  deciding  whether  missions  should 
be  assigned  to  a  combined  joint  task  force  with  or  without  substan- 
tial NATO,  and  that  means  American  assets. 

So  it  is  good  for  NATO,  it  is  good  for  Europe,  and  it  is  a  useful 
and  sensible  departure. 

Senator  Biden,  when  you  opened  your  remarks  today,  and  in 
each  way.  Senator  Warner,  you,  sir,  and  many  others  echoed,  what 
is  the  issue  before  the  alliance  and  the  American  people?  What  is 
the  nature  of  our  alliance?  Where  is  it  going  in  the  post-cold  war 
world? 

The  hearings  that  you  are  holding  will  try  to  grapple  with  that 
essential  question.  I  believe,  as  someone  who  remembers  the  day 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  document  was  signed 
and  my  life  span  over  those  years,  it  has  been  a  successful  treaty. 
How  do  we  justify  it  in  the  future? 

Let  me  make  three  closing  arguments.  You  will  find  your  own 
tongue  and  language  in  the  time  ahead.  My  colleagues  will  add  to 
these  thoughts. 

First  and  foremost,  looking  back  on  the  fact  that  we  have  suc- 
cessfully protected  the  peace  for  40  years,  there  is  a  message. 
While  today  we  face  no  single  threat,  the  very  presence  of  the  alli- 
ance and  tne  fact  that  we  have  forces  of  a  significant  and  substan- 
tial nature,  100,000  men,  means  that  we  are  able  to  dissuade  and 
deter  future  trouble  from  threatening  the  basic  peace  of  Western 
and,  indeed.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  issue  of 
present  will  remain  core,  first  point,  to  the  alliance. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  alliance  exists,  that  we  are  part  of  it 
and  we  are  a  substantial  military  contributor  to  it,  sends  a  power- 
ful signal  of  reassurance  to  the  nations  of  Eastern  and  Gentral  Eu- 
rope and  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  While  they  go  through  the  tu- 
multuous period  of  democratic  reform,  the  introduction  of  free  mar- 
kets, of  sorting  out  their  sovereignties  and  their  borders,  there  is 
a  solid  base  for  European  security  in  the  alliance.  The  alliance  and 
our  contribution  is  in  addition  to  presence,  a  signal  of  reassurance. 
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Third,  the  alliance  has  forged  cooperative  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  in  the  alliance.  The  fact  that 
we  have  forces  in  Europe  and  the  infrastructure  to  support  those 
forces,  means  that  at  critical  moments  the  United  States  in  com- 
bination, in  coalition,  or  on  its  own,  can  take  those  forces  out  of 
area  to  meet  those  challenges  that  face  American  national  inter- 
ests. 

The  Gulf  war  is  a  very  important  example.  I  would  argue  that 
we  could  not  have  deployed  and  worked  in  the  Gulf  war  context 
without  the  very  experience  that  we  acquired  through  NATO.  Our 
colleagues,  while  it  was  not  a  NATO  mission,  formed  up  with  us 
in  large  part  because  of  the  common  experience  of  the  alliance.  The 
Middle  East  continues  to  be  an  area  of  great  danger,  and  will  for 
years  to  come.  This  capacity  to  put  American  forces  forward  quick- 
ly, through  the  base  that  Europe  and  the  alliance  gives  us,  is  criti- 
cal in  that  regard. 

Therefore,  for  those  three  reasons  I  would  arg^e  that  the  alliance 
is  as  relevant  today  to  American  national  security  interests  as  it 
was  when  the  Truman  administration  sat  down  at  the  table  with 
Europe,  the  Europe  of  its  day,  and  put  its  pen  to  paper. 

Thanks  very  much  for  hearing  me  out.  I  will  submit  my  full  testi- 
mony for  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Ambassador  Hunter  and  (General  Christman 
as  well  if  they  would  like  to  add  remarks  before  we  turn  to  you  for 
questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wisner  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Frank  G.  Wisner 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  Members  of  the  Sub-Committees  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  appear  before  this  unusual  and  highly  appropriate  joint  hearing  to  discuss  what 
was  an  extraordinarily  successful  NATO  Summit.  Rather  than  duplicate  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Secretary  Oxman,  I  will  discuss  the  security  and  military  implica- 
tions of  the  President's  work  in  Brussels. 

NATO,  as  a  result  of  the  January  Summit,  has  seized  an  historic  opportunity  to 
realize  our  long-standing  objective  of  an  undivided  Europe.  As  you  know,  NATO 
leaders  adopted  two  key  initiatives.  First,  the  Alliance  accepted  President's  Clinton's 
proposal  of  a  Partnership  for  Peace,  which  demonstrates  NATO's  commitment  to 
reach  out  to  the  East  by  embracing  military  cooperation  with  nations  of  the  former 
Warsaw  Pact.  Second,  NATO  adopted  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF)  con- 
cept, which  helps  us  meet  the  broader  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world  by  pro- 
viding NATO  the  flexibility  to  conduct  operations  outside  the  core  Article  V  mission 
of  collective  defense. 

Both  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  CJTF  initiative  have  important  practical  oper- 
ational implications  for  NATO  which  have  become  a  focus  for  our  work  in  Washing- 
ton and  Brussels. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE:  THE  CONCEPT 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  has  three  principal  purposes.  The  first  is  to  take  an- 
other step  on  the  road  to  a  safer  Europe.  The  Alliance  intends  to  extend  to  the  new 
democracies  in  the  East  the  security  and  stability  that  have  made  NATO  and  West- 
em  Europe  prosperous  for  the  past  naif  century. 

The  second  objective  is  to  further  develop  NATOs  capability  to  respond  to  new 
contingencies  beyond  the  core  mission  of  collective  defense.  NATO's  relevance  to  the 
missions  of  the  post-Cold  War  world  was  profoundly  demonstrated  two  years  ago. 
The  multinational  coalition  against  Saddam  Hussein  performed  virtually  seamlessly 
thanks  to  the  four  decades  of  cooperation  built  through  NATO.  The  habits  of  co- 
operation— interoperability,  joint  training,  integrated  conrmiunications — that  made 
NATO  so  successful  in  the  Cold  War  are  precisely  the  things  Partners  will  develop 
to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

The  Partnership  For  Peace  is  not  simply  another  forum  for  diplomatic  discussion 
and  confidence  building.  Rather  it  should  more  properly  be  understood  as  a  vehicle 
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to  facilitate  military  partnership  with  NATO,  including  defense  planning,  joint 
training  and  exercises.  The  Partnership  wiU  prepare  nations  of  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact  for  joint  military  cooperation  in  a  range  of  military  missions  including  search 
and  rescue,  disaster  assistance,  environmental  clean-up,  and  peacekeeping.  In  short, 
the  Partnership  is  a  process  for  building  defense  cooperation  almost  identical  to  that 
which  exists  in  NATO. 

Third,  Partnership  for  Peace  is  a  door  to  future  NATO  membership  for  those  na- 
tions seeking  it  and  which  are  able  to  add  to  the  Alliance's  overall  security.  Implicit 
in  the  Partnership's  message  is  that  our  defensive  alliance  can  and  should  expand, 
and  will  do  so  with  greater  speed  if  threats  to  the  peace  emerge.  We  have  informed 
Russia  that  NATO  will  expand.  Russia  understands  this,  and  wants  also  to  join  the 
Partnership  so  to  strengthen  its  ties  to  NATO  and  to  participate  in  Europe's  evolv- 
ing security  structure.  We  welcome  Russian  involvement  in  the  Partnership.  The  Al- 
liance and  Russia  can  learn  much  from  each  other.  This  said,  effective  cooperation 
in  European  security  and  in  maintaining  the  global  balance  presupposes  Russia  will 
pursue  policies  along  its  periphery  which  respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  newly  independent  states.  Our  strategy  for  the  next  five  years  should  be 
to  hedge  our  bets,  reaching  out  to  the  East  on  the  one  hand  and  remaining  prepared 
for  reversals  on  the  other. 

As  President  Clinton  underscored  in  Brussels,  Americans  want  the  newly  inde- 
pendent states  of  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  succeed — not  just  for  their 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  American  security  as  well.  A  stable  Eurasia  based  on  mar- 
ket democracy  means  fewer  U.S.  tax  dollars  spent  on  defense,  a  reduced  threat  from 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  new  markets  for  U.S.  products  and  new  partners  for 
diplomacy  and  cooperation  with  which  to  confront  the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold 
War  world. 

Some  critics  have  called  on  NATO  to  allow  some  East  European  nations  to  imme- 
diately become  full  members.  Doing  so  would  be  premature.  Membership  in  NATO 
must  presuppose  certain  levels  of  military  capabilities  and  resources.  No  East  Euro- 
pean nation  can  be  ready  for  full  membership  until  it  develops  the  habits  of  coopera- 
tion that  are  the  basis  of  our  Alliances  military  effectiveness.  Both  NATO  and  its 
friends  to  the  East  must  complete  a  broad  work  program  of  exercises,  training,  and 
joint  planning  before  formal  expansion  can  take  place. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Partnership,  nor  of  the  Alliance,  to  impose  a  new 
division  between  East  and  West.  Rather,  the  Partnership's  goal  is  to  extend  peace, 
democracy  and  prosperity  to  the  entire  continent,  and  to  provide  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  the  opportunity  to  embrace  democratic  leadership  and  open  meaningful  mili- 
tary cooperation.  Though  the  Partnership  would  not  extend  Article  V  security  guar- 
antees, it  does  offer  active  Partners  the  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  Alliance  re- 
garding threats  to  their  security.  In  doing  so,  NATO  demonstrates  its  concern  for 
me  security  of  its  Partner  nations. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE:  HOW  IT  WILL  WORK 

At  the  January  10  Summit,  NATO  Heads  of  State  and  Government  invited  North 
Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  members  to  become  Partners  for  Peace.  Romania  was 
the  first  to  accept  this  invitation  by  signing  the  Partnership  For  Peace  Framework 
Document  on  January  26,  Lithuania  signed  on  the  27th.  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  Republic  are  expected  to  sign  on  in  short  order.  Others  who  have  in- 
dicated they  will  join  the  Partnership  include  Russia,  Poland,  Slovakia,  Ukraine, 
Sweden,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

At  the  Summit,  President  Clinton  called  for  NATO  to  qpaickly  dispatch  delegations 
to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  to  explain  and  promote  the  Partnership.  NATO 
teams  are  now  en  route  to  ten  East  European  nations,  including  the  Visegrad  4  and 
the  Baltic  states.  In  the  weeks  ahead,  teams  also  will  be  sent  to  Russia  and  the 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

In  Washington  and  Brussels,  we  are  pushing  hard  to  get  Partnership  off  to  a  fast 
start.  NATO  recently  convened  the  initial  meetings  ofthe  Partnership  for  Peace 
Steering  Committee.  This  Committee  will  be  the  central  forum  for  development  of 
the  Partnership  program,  under  the  direction  ofthe  North  Atlantic  Council. 

Among  the  first  task  partners  will  undertake  will  be  to  prepare  their  Presentation 
Document,  an  outline  of  their  cooperative  activities  of  interest,  forces  and  assets 
they  can  make  available  to  the  Partnership.  The  document  also  will  provide  long- 
range  defense  planning  goals,  and  plans  for  meeting  Partnership  political  objectives. 
NATO  planners  will  be  available  lor  consultation  on  the  development  of  this  docu- 
ment. Work  on  the  document  is  critical  because  it  is  the  first  step  in  practical  NATO 
defense  planning.  It  will  determine  the  scope,  pace  and  level  of  partner  participation 
in  NATO  activities. 
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The  Steering  Committee  also  will  oversee  the  development  of  planning  documents 
for  all  future  Partnership  activities.  These  include  the  Partnership  Presentation 
Document,  an  overall  Partnership  For  Peace  program  of  activities;  and  individual 
Partner  work  programs.  These  documents  will  be  jointly  developed  by  both  Partners 
and  the  NATO  authorities.  We  anticipate  these  plans  will  become  the  bases  for  an- 
nual reviews  of  Partner  progress  towards  achieving  the  political  and  military  goals 
of  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  and  will  begin  to  mirror  NATO's  own  defense  planning 
system. 

SHAPE  military  staff  also  are  aggressively  moving  Eihead  with  plans  for  military 
exercises  to  include  Partner  and  NATO  nations.  Imtial  plans  call  for  a  Command 
Post  Exercise  late  this  spring  and  small  field  exercises  in  the  fall.  We  hope  that 
these  exercises  will  involve  a  number  of  Partners.  We  further  hope  that  field  exer- 
cises can  also  be  held  in  an  East  European  country. 

NATO  administrators  currently  are  developing  plans  for  work  space  to  accommo- 
date Partner  delegations  both  at  NATO  headquarters  and  in  Mons  where  SHAPE 
headquarters  are  located.  We  expect  temporary  arrangements  to  be  available  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Partner  representatives  will  thereafter  participate  in  appropriate 
political  and  military  bodies  at  NATO  headquarters  and  at  the  Partnership  coordi- 
nation cell  at  SHAPE.  At  this  point,  we  expect  the  initial  representation  to  be  an 
appropriate  political  representative  in  Brussels  and  a  Colonel-level  military  rep- 
resentative in  Mons. 

NATO  planners  also  are  at  work  meeting  the  numerous  other  initial  administra- 
tive requirements.  These  include  the  legal  and  diplomatic  requirements  for  estab- 
lishing permanent  Partner  delegations  in  Belgium,  national  and  NATO  disclosure 
policies,  security  and  access  provisions  in  NATO  buildings,  and  additional  personnel 
requirements.  In  order  to  implement  this  program  quickly,  the  NATO  common 
budgets — Civil,  Military,  and  Infrastructure — will  need  funds  to  cover  start-up  costs 
and  ongoing  program-wide  costs. 

Let  me  be  clear.  Our  share  of  Partnership  costs  will  be  relatively  modest.  The 
total  annual  costs  of  Partnership  activities  will  be  determined  by  cost  share,  that 
is,  what  portion  of  proposed  activities  will  be  eligible  for  funding  from  the  combined 
NATO  budgets.  Initial  estimates  indicate  that  start-up  costs  for  1994  program  ac- 
tivities— establishing  Partnership  offices  in  NATO  Headauarters  and  at  SHAPE, 
field  training  and  exercises  and  other  training  courses — will  total  roughly  $10  to  $14 
million.  The  U.S.  will  contribute  about  25  percent  of  these  costs.  However,  we  con- 
tinue to  have  shortfalls  in  FY  1994  Congressional  appropriations  in  the  NATO  mili- 
tary and  infrastructure  budgets  which  contribute  to  the  U.S.  share  of  Partnership 
start-up  costs.  If  the  Administration  fails  to  meet  its  funding  commitments,  the  Al- 
lies will  not  take  the  Partnership  seriously. 

At  Brussels,  the  President  pledged  that  his  Administration  will  do  its  utmost  to 
ensure  that  America  would  meet  its  commitments  to  the  NATO  Infrastructure 
Fund.  In  view  of  this,  the  current  rescission  proposal  before  your  body  is  coming 
at  a  very  bad  time.  Already  we  are  seeing  other  Allies  reduce  their  contributions 
to  the  Infrastructure  Fund,  and  their  support  for  other  NATO  budgets  as  a  result 
of  their  perception  that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
Alliance.  If  we  don't  restore  the  funding  which  is  now  subject  to  rescission,  we  can 
expect  more  Allies  to  follow  suit.  I  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  your  closest  atten- 
tion in  your  upcoming  budget  deliberations. 

Rest  assured — our  modest  contributions  to  these  NATO  programs  will  be  dollars 
well  spent.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  is  not  an  assistance  program — it  is  a  security 
partnership.  Partners  signing  the  Framework  Document  will  have  agreed  to  develop 
and  maintain  capabilities  to  contribute  to  UN  or  CSCE -sponsored  NATO  operations. 
Thor  Partners  who  envisage  participation  in  NATO  will  need  to  participate,  when 
appropriate,  in  related  NATO  planning  and  exercises. 

COMBINED  JOINT  TASK  FORCES 

Mindful  of  the  likely  ratification  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  on  European  Union, 
President  Clinton  also  articulated  his  support  for  a  European  Security  and  Defense 
Identity — one  that  is  "separable  but  not  separate" — that  would  be  firmly  anchored 
in  NATO.  Doing  so  will  facilitate  development  of  a  European  security  identity  in 
ways  that  both  strengthen  the  transatlantic  security  relationship  and  promote  the 
goal  of  European  unity. 

To  give  this  idea  substance,  the  President  also  tabled  the  concept  of  "Combined 
Joint  Task  Forces."  Through  this  concept,  NATO  forces  and  assets  could  be  selec- 
tively drain  from  various  commands  to  meet  a  variety  of  contingencies  not  covered 
under  Article  V  of  the  NATO  Treaty.  They  could  operate  under  NATO  command, 
or  as  European  forces  under  suitable  European  command  arrangements,  such  as  the 
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Western  European  Union.  This  initiative  preserves  the  effectiveness  of  the  inte- 
grated military  structure  for  Article  V  defense  while  allowing  for  European  fora 
such  as  the  Western  European  Union  or  other  groups  to  operate  independently  with 
NATO  if  NATO  as  such  does  not  wish  to  get  involved. 

We  understand  that  it  is  envisaged  that  the  SACEUR  will  direct  major  subordi- 
nate commanders  to  predesignate  from  within  their  headquarters  a  commander — 
of  general  oflRcer  ranx — and  a  staff  nucleus  as  a  standing  Combined  Joint  Task 
Force  headquarters.  When  required  by  a  given  crisis,  the  Combined  Joint  Task 
Force  would  be  activated  and  pulled  from  its  parent  command  to  conduct  those  oper- 
ations deemed  necessary  by  NATO  authorities  for  non-Article  V  contingencies. 
NATO  assets  would  be  made  available  to  a  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  responding 
to  a  contingency  in  which  NATO  chooses  not  to  engage  under  a  non-NATO  com- 
mander if  all  Allies  agree. 

BOSNIA— THE  WAY  AHEAD 

Today,  we  continue  to  work  towards  a  solution  in  Bosnia,  though  the  hurdles  we 
must  overcome  in  doing  so  are  numerous.  President  Clinton  held  firm  in  Brussels 
that  U.S.  ground  forces  will  not  directly  intervene  in  this  bloody  conflict,  except  to 
help  implement  and  enforce  a  peace  settlement  entered  into  in  good  faith.  We  re- 
mam  committed  and  are  actively  engaged  in  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  and  the 
prevention  of  further  tragedy  in  Bosnia.  While  in  Brussels,  the  President  engaged 
nis  NATO  counterparts  on  the  need  to  move  forward  on  the  Owen/Stoltenberg  diplo- 
matic track,  and  to  forge  an  agreement  acceptable  to  all  parties,  including  the  Mus- 
lims in  Bosnia. 

But  diplomacy  is  not  the  only  tool  available  to  NATO.  Responding  to  UN  requests 
for  assistance  in  enforcing  sanctions  against  Serbia,  NATO  established  a  maritime 
presence  in  the  Adriatic  that  effectively  sealed  the  Adriatic  coast.  To  enforce  the  UN 
mandated  No  Fly  Zone,  NATO  combat  aircraft  have  flown  thousands  of  missions 
over  Bosnia,  eliminating  air  power  as  a  factor  in  the  war.  On  the  humanitarian 
front,  NATO  airlift  has  delivered  thousands  of  sorties  of  humanitarian  supplies,  a 
NATO  headquarters  was  created  to  command  and  control  the  distribution  of  human- 
itarian aid,  and  a  U.S.  hospital  was  deployed  to  Zagreb  to  support  UN  relief  oper- 
ations. 

President  Clinton  also  made  it  clear  in  his  intervention  at  the  Summit  that  the 
NATO  airstrike  threat  issued  last  August  still  stands,  and  that  NATO  is  ready  to 
use  air  power  to  help  prevent  the  strangulation  of  Sarajevo.  Underscoring  our  com- 
mitment to  action.  President  Clinton  cautioned  other  Allied  heads  of  state  and  gov- 
ernment not  to  reissue  NATO  threats  of  air  power  unless  they  were  prepared  to  act 
on  them  if  circumstances  warrant. 

The  Alliance  is  prepared  to  provide  UNPROFOR  with  close  air  support,  including 
as  part  of  efforts  to  open  the  airport  in  Tuzla,  and  to  facilitate  a  troop  transfer  in 
Sreorenica.  The  detailed  plan  for  these  operations  are  being  completed  hy 
UNPROFOR  and  the  UN  Secretary  General  has  notified  the  UN's  Security  Council 
that  he  believes  the  relief  of  Srebrenica  and  Zepa  can  be  accomplished  without  mili- 
tary action.  Opening  the  airport  at  Tuzla,  however,  requires  the  concurrence  of  both 
the  Muslims  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  As  the  airport  is  an  active  Muslim  base,  they 
would  have  to  withdraw,  as  would  the  Serbs  from  the  surrounding  heights.  The 
Serbs  have  stated  that  they  will  permit  the  use  of  Tuzla  only  after  the  signing  of 
a  peace  agreement. 

Let  me  detail  for  you  the  sequence  for  initiation  of  NATO  close-air  support. 
UNPROFOR  forces  and  their  commanders  are  currently  equipped  and  trained  to  re- 
quest for  NATO  close-air  support.  If  an  UNPROFOR  commander  came  under  fire 
and  requested  close-air  support,  that  request  would  be  relayed  simultaneously 
through  both  NATO  and  UN  command  chains.  NATO  forces  would  initiate  close-air 
support  aircraft  pending  the  approval  of  NATO  and  UN  authorities,  including  that 
of  the  UN  Secretary  General  lor  the  first  such  request.  In  the  cases  of  Tuzla  and 
Srebrenica,  however,  the  Secretary  General  has  delegated  UN  approval  authority  to 
Mr.  Yasushj  Akashi,  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  Bosnia/Herzegovina.  Mr.  Akashi  would  approve  the  use  of  close 
air  support  after  receiving  a  request  from  General  Cot,  the  UNPROFOR  com- 
mander. Subsequent  to  that  approval,  NATO  forces  would  execute  the  close  air  sup- 
port mission. 

THE  COUNTERPROLIFERATION  INITIATIVE 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  President's  efforts  to  bring  focus  to 
NATO's  efforts  to  deal  with  the  security  and  defense  issues  posed  by  the  threat  of 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  missiles.  In  the  post-Cold  War  en- 
vironment, the  spread  of  these  weapons  is  an  issue  we  must  guard  against,  and  at 
its  summit,  NATO  has  taken  the  initiative  to  do  so.  Specifically,  NATO  heads  of 
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state  and  government  agreed  that  the  Alliance  is  determined  to  address  the  pro- 
liferation problem  in  all  its  political  and  defense  dimensions,  and  will  work  to  pre- 
vent proliferation,  reduce  the  threat,  and  protect  members  against  it. 

Work  is  now  beginning  in  two  NATO  lora  to  follow-up  on  the  Summit  initiative. 
A  political-military  group  will  develop  a  political  framework  for  an  overall  Alliance 
approach  to  proliieration.  Also,  a  defense  group,  cochaired  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Nuclear  Security  and  Counterproliferation  will  look  at  the  pro- 
liferation threat,  review  military  doctrine,  plans,  and  policy,  and  evaluate  NATO 
and  national  military  capabilities  to  address  the  threat. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  should  take  heart  in  the  fact  that  the  President's  leadership  at 
last  month's  successful  and  historic  NATO  Summit  has  effectively  addressed  the 
issue  of  NATO's  relevance  to  the  post-Cold  War  world.  But  we  should  take  note  that 
the  real  work  of  turning  these  mitiatives  into  long-term  successes  requires  more 
work  and  dedication  from  all  of  us,  both  in  the  Administration  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 
By  remaining  engaged  in  NATO  and  the  future  of  European  security,  we  can  build 
on  the  historic  decisions  taken  at  the  Summit  and  press  forward  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  peace,  prosp>erity  and  democracy  to  the  new  Europe. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  HUNTER,  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO 

NATO 

Ambassador  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor 
for  me,  as  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
to  be  here  in  Washington  and  to  meet  with  these  two  distinguished 
subcommittees.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  three  of  you 
come  to  visit  the  mission  in  Brussels.  I  hope  others  on  the  commit- 
tee and  elsewhere  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  do  so  as  well. 

I  say  that  for  a  very  particular  reason.  Critical  to  what  I  am  able 
to  accomplish,  and  critical  to  what  the  United  States  accomplishes, 
is  a  sense  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  this  country,  expressed 
first,  obviously,  and  foremost  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  he  did  when  he  was  at  the  summit  recently. 

But  as  I  look  around  the  council  and  as  I  speak,  and  as  they  look 
to  us  for  commitment  and  leadership,  it  is  critical  also  to  be  able 
to  show  them  that  what  they  do  and  what  we  do  has  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  is  fundamental  to 
everything  we  do. 

So  what  you  are  doing  here  today,  what  the  Congress  decides, 
and  the  fact  that  you  are  willing  to  take  your  time  and  come  meet 
with  us  I  believe  is  central  to  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  so  I  commend  you  for  it.  I  thank  you  for  it.  The  latch 
string  is  always  out.  Please  come  again. 

To  a  great  extent  over  the  last  40  years,  NATO  succeeded  be- 
cause of  that  American  commitment  and  American  leadership. 
Chairman  Biden,  when  I  appeared  before  your  subcommittee  last 
June  for  my  confirmation  hearings,  I  think  there  was  a  very  real 
and  very  legitimate  question  about  where  NATO  was  going  and 
whether  the  United  States  was  going  to  exercise  leadership,  or,  if 
we  did  not,  whether  someone  else  would  do  so. 

I  think  it  became  clear  over  the  last  couple  of  years  that,  despite 
the  end  of  the  cold  war,  in  order  for  the  central  purposes  of  Euro- 
pean security  to  move  forward,  there  is  no  other  nation  that  can 
exercise  that  leadership  except  this  country. 

I  was  deeply  gratified  that,  on  a  particular  day  in  October,  pur- 
suant to  decisions  taken  by  the  President  in  consultation  with 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense 
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made  a  series  of  proposals  which  you  have  already  heard  outlined 
today  that  were  embraced  by  the  other  15  allies.  NATO  is  operat- 
ing on  these  new  proposals  at  16,  with  no  exceptions,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  American  leadership,  not  iust  in  general  terms, 
but  in  the  precise  terms  as  the  President  made  them. 

I  can  tell  you  that,  going  back  into  the  council  chamber  after 
those  meetings,  48  hours  later,  we  saw  a  dramatic  turnaround  in 
the  entire  method  of  analyzing  those  security  problems  and  looking 
to  the  fiiture,  a  future  under  Americari  leadersnip. 

The  recent  summit  we  have  just  seen  is  indeed  a  basic  watershed 
in  NATO's  evolution.  We  have  in  effect  an  old  name,  a  tried  and 
true  name,  as  Secretary  Wisner  has  just  said,  but  an  institution 
with  new  missions  and  evolving  to  new  commitments  fundamen- 
tally relevant  to  the  security  challenge  of  the  future  as  opposed  to 
the  past. 

The  effort  at  NATO  is  not  to  preserve  an  institution  for  the  sake 
of  doing  it,  but  to  look  at  the  practical,  deepest  challenges,  and  to 
make  sure  that  NATO  will  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  meet  those 
challenges.  If  I  can  borrow  a  phrase,  I  think  that  all  of  us  sitting 
with  our  colleagues  of  all  the  16  countries,  plus  you  sitting  here  are 
genuinely  "present  at  a  recreation"  of  NATO  and  of  Transatlantic 
security. 

Let  me  just  add  a  few  words  about  Partnership  for  Peace.  This 
is,  I  believe,  seen  by  all  16  allies  as  the  best  means  for  the  West 
to  step  up  to  a  challenge  without  precedent  in  history,  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  build  on  what  we  call  the  European  civil 
space  in  Western  Europe,  the  development — to  a  great  extent 
under  U.S.  leadership  of  the  last  40  years — in  which  it  has  become 
unthinkable  for  the  12  countries  of  the  European  Union  to  go  to 
war  with  one  another.  This  is  an  idea  that  40  years  ago  would  nave 
been  virtually  unthinkable.  It  is  the  idea,  for  example,  that  Ger- 
many and  France  are  allies  and  friends  and  partners,  and  no 
longer  a  source  of  threat  or  instability. 

Can  we,  however,  take  that  idea  and  help  move  it  eastward  into 
those  countries  that  have  benefited  from  the  collapse  of  com- 
munism and  of  Soviet  power,  and  whose  only  desire,  as  has  been 
so  eloquently  put  by  several  Members  this  morning,  is  to  have  a 
chance  to  build  lives  for  their  countries  and  their  families  as  part 
of  the  West,  secure  against  the  dangers  of  the  future?  That  chal- 
lenge is  accepted,  I  can  say,  by  the  alliance  as  a  whole,  and  all  we 
have  been  doing  this  fall  and  winter  is  attempting  to  find  the  best 
means  to  do  it. 

The  security  challenge  is  seen  in  three  parts:  first,  the  risk  of  ag- 
gression from  outside,  which  is  the  central  point  of  Article  V  of  the 
NATO  treaty.  Today,  that  threat  does  not  exist — a  robust  threat  of 
aggression  against  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  It 
may  come  in  time  if  we  fail,  and  NATO  will  be  ready  if,  God  forbid 
it  does  fail. 

But  two  challenges  are  seen  as  most  central.  First  is  the  lesser 
challenge:  to  convert  the  military  institutions  of  the  communist 
world  to  a  democratic  model — if  you  will,  the  functional  equivalent 
of  de-Nazification.  That  is  decommunization. 

But  even  more  important  is  a  challenge  that  draws  from  the  ex- 
perience we  had  40-odd  years  ago  with  the  Marshall  Plan,  which 
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was  not  only  what  Churchill  called  "the  most  unsordid  act  in  his- 
tory," but  also  a  major  geopolitical  effort  to  help  the  peoples  of  the 
then-liberated  Western  Europe  rebuild  and  recreate  societies,  so 
that  they  could  be  proof  against  the  advance  of  communism  and 
Soviet  power.  But  it  was  soon  recognized  that,  without  an  underly- 
ing sense  of  security,  it  was  unlikely  in  at  least  some  European 
countries  that  the  Marshall  Plan  would  succeed;  hence,  NATO  was 
born. 

Incidentally,  for  the  first  2  years  of  its  existence  NATO  was  a  po- 
litical-military alliance  and  a  fundamental  commitment  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  not  a  military  pact,  until  after  the  start 
of  the  Korean  War,  which  demonstrated  that  the  Soviet  Union  did 
have  genuine  aggressive  purposes. 

That  is  where  we  are  today.  There  is  one  central  question:  What 
can  we  in  the  West  do  to  help  the  countries  and  the  peoples  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  understand  that,  as  they  proceed 
with  the  essential  business  of  building  societies — politically,  eco- 
nomically, socially — they  have  a  hope  of  doing  this  in  security  and 
with  engagement  fully  with  the  nations  of  the  West?  This  is  how 
Partnership  for  Peace  was  bom. 

We  could  have  attempted  simply  to  expand  NATO  immediately, 
but  we  faced  three  problems.  In  the  first  place,  new  members  must 
be  approved  by  all  16  legislatures.  I  would  not  presume  to  judge 
what  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  do,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  to  take  in  new  members,  but  I  do  believe  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, there  is  not  a  single  country  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
that  could  get  the  necessary  votes  in  16  legislatures  across  the  alli- 
ance to  become  members. 

Second,  one  of  the  ^eat  strengths  of  NATO  is  that  it  works.  It 
makes  no  paper  promises.  It  is  not  a  treaty  such  as  we  had  in  the 
1930's,  which  palpably  failed.  It  is  a  "Three  Musketeers"  alliance, 
"all-for-one  and  one-for-all,"  and  the  allies  want  to  be  certain  that 
when  it  expands — and  I  am  saying,  when  it  expands — that  the 
countries  which  join  will  be  providers  of  security  as  well  as  con- 
sumers of  security  and  be  prepared,  as  Senator  Nunn  has  argued 
quite  persuasively,  to  undertake  the  full  responsibilities  and  bur- 
dens of  alliance. 

Third,  is  a  desire,  as  my  colleagues  have  said,  not  to  draw  new 
lines  across  the  continent.  Yes,  we  could  take  in  four  or  five  new 
members,  but  what  would  we  then  say  to  the  others?  The  leaders 
of  these  nations  come  to  my  office  in  Brussels  and  they  ask,  if  you 
let  in  country  x,^ where  do  you  leave  me?  Hence,  we  have  come  up 
with  a  partnership  which,  in  effect,  takes  the  following  proposition: 
if  we  admitted  new  members,  today  they  would  have  to  go  through 
a  lengthy  period  of  transition  so  they  could  become  real  allies. 

What  we  are  doing  is  reversing  the  process.  We  are  inviting 
these  countries  to  enter  into  a  transition  of  practical  political  and 
military  engagement  and  cooperation  with  NATO,  and  then  at 
some  point,  those  who  want  to  join  NATO,  and  whom  we  want  to 
join  NATO,  we  will  bring  in  as  members.  But  at  that  time,  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible,  when  the  bids  for  membership  come  to  the 
16  parliaments,  the  candidates  will  have  demonstrated  qualities  as 
potential  allies  that  will  enable  them  to  be  received  into  the  alli- 
ance. Obviously,  as  Secretary  Wisner  has  said,  if  history  defeats  us, 
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we  will  have  lost  no  time  enabling  these  countries  to  become  robust 
allies. 

And  Senator  Kassebaum,  I  want  to  say  that,  as  this  evolutionary 
process  went  on,  we  were  fully  consonant  of  what  you  were  saying. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  allies,  the  16  sitting  around  that  table, 
make  their  own  decisions.  They  are  subject  now  and  in  the  future 
to  no  veto  of  any  external  power,  including  Russia. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  was  devised  before  Mr.  Yeltsin  went 
to  Warsaw  and  seemed  to  say  that  some  countries  could  join,  and 
it  carried  on  right  after  he  removed  that  seeming  promise.  In  fact, 
I  can  tell  you  this.  I  do  not  know  anybody  at  the  NATO  Council 
who  took  tne  Yeltsin  pledge  seriously  at  the  time.  We  got  on  with 
the  business  of  doing  what  was  best  for  the  alliance,  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  security  on  the  continent. 

Let  me  just  add  one  final  word.  Commitment  depends  on  follow- 
up.  The  United  States  has  reasserted,  regained  its  position  of  lead- 
ership in  the  alliance,  but  we  are  looked  to  to  continue  that  in  the 
future.  And  we  will  need  the  followership  and  the  shared  leader- 
ship of  the  allies  which  we  have  today. 

Actions  to  implement  the  partnership  are  going  on  as  we  sit 
here.  The  first  NATO  team  is  in  the  air  at  the  moment  to  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  second  goes  tomorrow,  and  the  third  to 
Moscow,  Kiev,  Chisinau,  and  Bratislava  goes  next  Monday.  I  will 
have  the  honor  to  lead  that,  along  with  my  French  colleague. 

We,  the  United  States,  can  now  help,  with  the  allies,  make  this 
partnership  work.  We  can  validate  this  historic  opportunity  if  East- 
ern countries  will  join  with  us.  The  partnership  will  also,  to  add 
to  what  Secretary  Wisner  was  saying,  require  money;  and  right 
now  we  are  seriously  concerned  about,  in  particular,  the  NATO  in- 
frastructure budget,  as  he  mentioned. 

This  very  morning,  the  infrastructure  budget  of  NATO  ran  out 
of  monev.  As  of  today,  unless  we  are  able  to  fulfill  the  U.S.  obliga- 
tion ana  hence  trigger  moneys  from  the  other  15  allies,  the  infra- 
structure budget  will  not  be  able  to  proceed,  and  I  fear  that  the 
credibility  of  Partnership  for  Peace  and  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  will  be  undermined. 

So  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  join  you  at  a 
moment  at  which  leadership,  purpose,  and  security  have  a  promise 
for  doing  things  in  Europe  in  the  future  that  were  so  successfully 
done  for  the  last  40  years. 

Thank  you.  Senator  BiDEN.  Thank  you  very  much.  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  DANIEL  CHRISTMAN,  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  NATO  MILITARY  COMMITTEE 

General  Christman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very, 
very  brief. 

I  happen  to  have  been  discussing  with  our  French  military  col- 
leagues last  Friday  afternoon  Partnership  for  Peace  and  CJTF 
when  I  got  the  call  to  come  here  for  this  appearance. 

I  will  just  put  a  quick  bottomline.  My  comments  here  would  be 
to  simply  focus  on  the  NATO  uniformed  military  reaction  very 
quickly  to  both  of  these  initiatives  to  reflect  both  the  French  reac- 
tion, which  was  very,  very  positive,  but  more  generally  first  on 
Partnership  for  Peace. 
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We  have  had  numerous  dialogs,  both  before  the  Senate  and  after, 
with  the  miHtaries  of  potential  partner  States,  and  almost  without 
exception  the  enthusiasm  for  P  for  P  is  enormous. 

Senator  Warner,  Senator  Levin,  and  Senator  Nunn  had  the  op- 
portunity when  they  were  in  Brussels  to  hear  the  reaction  from  the 
political  side  from  the  ambassadors  of  potential  partner  States.  The 
reaction  of  the  uniformed  military  reflects  the  political  reaction  ex- 
actly. 

They  are  extremely  excited  about  the  association  with  NATO's 
procedures  and  structures,  but  they  are  approaching  it  realistically. 
They  know  transformations  will  not  happen  ovemignt,  but  they  are 
very,  very  eager  to  get  on  with  it  and  to  get  started. 

Similarly,  sir,  in  the  CJTF  arena  the  most  important  trans- 
formation as  far  as  the  NATO  militaries  are  concerned  was  the 
transformation  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wisner  and  Mr.  Oxman,  and  that 
is,  the  reaching  out  by  our  country  and  touching  the  European  de- 
fense identity  by  acknowledging  the  importance  of  that,  and 
operationalizing  that  through  CJTF. 

We  have  been  trying  to  put  flesh  on  the  bones  for  3  months  in 
the  Military  Committee  at  NATO.  From  the  very  first  working  day 
aft^r  Travimunda,  when  Secretary  Aspin  in  early  November  laid 
down  this  concept,  the  debate,  the  reaction  amongst  the  militaries 
of  the  alliance  was  uniformly  positive.  That  reaction  was  echoed  in 
France  as  well,  across  the  board.  They  are  very,  very  excited  about 
that  particular  initiative  for  the  reasons  so  well  outlined  by  the 
previous  witnesses. 

Let  me  just  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  NATO's  military  authorities 
are  convinced  that  these  initiatives  represent  a  timely  and  well- 
considered  adjustment  to  our  alliance.  Those  initiatives  are  on 
track.  They  are  on  target.  We  are  moving  out  quickly  in  both  of  the 
areas,  and  we  are  very  excited  about  the  possibilities  which  each 
of  those  initiatives  represents. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  BiDEN,  Thank  you,  general.  I  note  the  presence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  comments  he  wanted  to  make? 

Chairman  NuNN.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  congratulate  you 
and  Senator  Levin  for  working  together,  I  think  it  is  unique  we 
were  able  to  get  together  like  this,  and  it  takes  real  leadership,  and 
I  think  having  these  two  committees  here  from  this  distinguished 
panel  will  be  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction  on  this  enormously 
important  subject,  so  I  am  going  to  be  listening  carefully. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  reason 
Senator  Pell  is  not  in  attendance  is  that  he  is  managing  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor,  and  Senator  Kerry  as  well. 

With  the  permission  of  my  colleagues,  we  will  have  10-minute 
rounds  of  questioning. 

Senator  Warner.  How  about  6?  That  way,  we  can  go  around 
twice. 

Senator  Biden.  A  6-minute  rule. 

Let  me  begin.  You  have  all  made  very  thoughtful  and  articulate 
statements,  and  you  all,  obviously,  are  singing  from  the  same  hym- 
nal, which  is  very  positive. 
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Let  me  just  recapture  the  premise,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
NATO  is  intact.  NATO  in  the  post-cold  war  era  is  as  relevant  as 
it  was  during  the  cold  war,  maybe  more  relevant,  as  the  only  uni- 
fied military  command  in  the  world  that  works,  and  has  political 
significance  within  Europe,  having  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  beyond 
the  military. 

But  you  have  all  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  need  for  political 
support.  Ambassador  Hunter  pointed  out  the  that  it  is  valuable  for 
us  to  go  to  Brussels.  I  suspect  each  of  us  on  this  committee  has 
been  to  Brussels  in  our  career  half-a-dozen  times  to  demonstrate 
political  support  and  commitment,  but  I  would  add  that  the  com- 
mitment comes  from  the  American  people,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
that  there  is  "no  money  for  NATO  infrastructure,"  the  concern  you 
keep  raising,  is  a  reflection,  I  respectfully  suggest,  of  the  political 
climate  in  tnis  country. 

The  cynical  reference  to  NATO  in  years  gone  by  was,  it  was  de- 
signed to  keep  America  in,  Russia  out,  and  Grermany  down;  it  now 
has  a  different  purpose.  I  know  you  wince  when  we  say  that,  but 
that  what  was  the  view  held  among  many,  and  the  reason  it  had 
support.  The  mission  was  awfully  clear  to  the  American  people, 
was  to  repel  attack.  You  have  used  that  expression,  to  stop  aggres- 
sion. In  short,  to  keep  Soviet  tanks  from  crossing  the  German  bor- 
der. Americans  understood  that. 

And  now  things  are  a  lot  more  confusing,  not  merely  because 
there  is  not  a  single  enemy,  but  we  continue  to  use  phrases  that 
I  quite  frankly  do  not  know  we  necessariW  understand,  such  as: 
post-cold  war  mission;  inherent  purposes  of  the  alliance;  variety  of 
contingencies;  in  and  out  of  area. 

Now,  to  translate  that  into  simple  terms,  if  the  cold  war  was  still 
going  on,  no  one  would  be  arguing  NATO  had  a  responsibility  with- 
in Bosnia.  No  one  would  be  making  that  argument.  They  may  have 
made  it,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  suggest,  in  a  nonaligned 
country,  that  NATO  was  going  to  get  involved  with  two  super- 
powers poised  across  this  line  that  went  through  Europe. 

But  today,  with  the  cold  war  over  we  talk  about  NATO's  inability 
to  grapple  with  a  serious  conflict  in  an  area  that  has  historically 
been  the  spawning  ground  for  much  broader,  larger  wars  resulting 
in  world  wars. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  can  figure  out  how  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people,  in  clear  terms,  what  NATO's  mission 
is,  you  are  not  going  to,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have 
the  ability  to  get  not  only  money  for  infrastructure  but  even  main- 
tain 100,000  forces  in  Europe,  which  I  strongly  support. 

Let  me  make  that  clear.  I  strongly  support  the  continued  pres- 
ence, a  significant  presence.  But  I  will  make  you  a  bet.  To  put  it 
in  raw  political  terms,  if  I  were  to  run  again  for  reelection,  the  per- 
son who  runs  against  me  will  run  on  the  grounds.  Republican  or 
Democrat — in  this  case  it  would  be  a  Repubfican,  I  expect — that  we 
should  not  be  spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on  NATO  in  Eu- 
rope and  keeping  American  troops  there.  I  predict  that  you  are 
going  to  see  and  near  over  the  next  2  years  much  talk  about  bring- 
ing our  men  and  women,  home. 

And  so  I  would  like  us  to  try  at  the  beginning  of  this  process  to 
translate  into  everyday  clear  terms  what  this  new  mission  entails. 
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Does  it  contemplate — we  use  the  phrase — peace  and  security  in  Eu- 
rope? Is  the  former  Yugoslavia  part  of  Europe? 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Sure. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  peace  and  security  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  a 
part  of  NATO's  mission?  Not  whether  it  is  doable,  is  it  part  of 
NATO's  mission? 

Senator  Warner.  As  defined  when? 

Senator  Biden.  Defined  right  now,  today. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  The  former  Yugoslavia,  Senator,  as  you  know,  is  not 
covered  by  the  Article  V  commitments  of  the  alliance. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Which  jtranslates  in  non-State  Department  lan- 
guage, as  not  part  of  NATO's  commitment,  correct? 

I  think  we  should  say  that.  I  think  we  should  say  that  to  the 
American  people.  Then  they  understand  that  it  is  not  a  NATO  fail- 
ure that  the  carnage  continues.  It  is  not  part  of  NATO's  mission 
now,  as  the  NATO  members  perceive  it. 

Now,  one  criticism,  I  say  to  Secretary  Oxman  and  Ambassador 
Hunter,  is  that  President  Clinton  has  expressed  his  concern  about 
not  drawing  any  lines  in  Europe  for  fear,  he  says,  of  creating  a, 
"self-fulfilling  prophesy  of  future  confrontation," 

Now,  the  critics  suggest  that  that  signals  the  administration's  re- 
luctance to  override  Russia's  objections  to  the  expansion  of  NATO, 
and  they  suggest  that  with  such  a  position,  there  will  never  be  a 
good  time  to  admit  Eastern  European  countries  into  NATO.  How 
do  you  respond  to  those  two  criticisms?  First,  that  there  is  never 
going  to  be,  if  not  now.  Russia  is  just  going  to  get  more  belligerent, 
more  confused,  need  us  less.  Why  not  do  it  now,  at  least  when  they 
have  a  genuine  need  for  cooperation. 

Mr.  OxMAN.  I  think  that  to  take  the  position  that  you  have  just 
expressed  takes  an  unduly  pessimistic  view  of  what  is  happening 
in  Russia.  What  is  going  on  in  Russia  is  a  very  difficult  reform 
process,  lots  of  ups  and  there  are  going  to  be  lots  of  downs.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  something  that  is  resolved  in  the  short  term.  It  will 
take  time,  and  we  think  that  we  should  not  react  to  the  bumps  in 
the  road  and  right  away  jump  to  the  conclusion  and  prejudge  the 
outcome  and  say,  whoops,  now  is  the  time  to  extend  the  border  of 
NATO  to  the  eastern  side  of  Slovakia  or  to  the  eastern  border  of 
Latvia.  Putting  aside  all  the  very  difficult  issues  that  this  body,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  would  want  to  look  at  very  carefully 
before  any  such  border  were  moved,  we  think  that  that  is  the 
wrong  conclusion  to  jump  to. 

The  proposal  we  are  moving  forward  with  preserves  the  ability 
to  make  adjustments  if  things  go  quite  badly.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  prejudge  and  become  a  self-fulling  prophecy,  as  you  men- 
tioned, Senator  Biden.  So  we  think  it  strikes  the  right  balance. 

We  are  very  mindful  of  the  fact  that  developments  in  Russia  are 
dynamic.  They  are  chan^ng,  and  we  have  to  watch  very  carefullv. 
But  we  think  now  is  a  time  for  steadiness.  The  call  is  for  a  steady 
approach,  not  to  overreact  to  the  inevitable  bumps  in  the  road. 
That  would  be  the  answer  I  would  give  to  the  first  part  of  your 
question. 

The  second  part  was 

Senator  Biden.  I  think  you  already  answered  the  second  part — 
further  reluctance  to  override  Russian  objections. 
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Mr.  OXMAN.  On  that,  I  would  just  like  to  underscore,  when  we 
designed  this  approach  we  were  not  hearing  and  reacting  to  Rus- 
sian objections.  We  were  asking  ourselves  what  is  best  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  for  our  European  allies,  and  for  the  goal 
of  creating  an  integration  in  Europe  between  East  and  West.  What 
is  the  best  approach  at  this  time?  Would  it  be  good  to  draw  the  new 
line  now? 

We  came  to  the  conclusion,  no  matter  how  hard  we  looked  at  it, 
that  that  did  not  make  sense.  It  foreclosed  opportunities  that  are 
very  important  for  our  country  and  for  our  alliance. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  an  important  point  to  make. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  NATO  commitment  is 
not  a  paper  commitment.  When  we  commit  ourselves — the  United 
States,  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  people — we  say  that  we  are 
prepared,  in  the  event  of  aggression  against  any  other  member,  in 
effect  to  go  to  war  through  our  constitutional  processes.  The  allies 
bind  themselves  one  to  another.  I  think  for  someone  to  say  that  we 
might  be  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  country  x  in  Central  Eu- 
rope now,  but  if  Russia  or  somebody  else  becomes  aggressive  later 
on  we  would  not  do  it,  that  is  a  paper  commitment. 

The  commitment  has  to  be  one  that  we  are  prepared  to  honor 
when  the  going  gets  tough.  Now,  if  we  make  a  commitment  today, 
when  there  is  no  threat  out  there,  and  if  all  we  do  in  the  process 
is  to  tell  the  countries  that  we  do  not  bring  in  that  they  are  in  the 
outer  darkness,  that  somehow,  they  will  come  under,  let  us  say, 
Russian  tutelage,  game  making.  The  same  would  be  true  if  we  said 
to  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Yeltsin — or  if  they  come  to  Mr.  Yeltsin  and 
said:  "Look,  all  you  have  accomplished  is  that  you  have  brought 
NATO's  borders  up  to  the  Russian  frontier."  That  just  makes  Mr. 
Yelstin's  problems  worse. 

But  if  we  can  take  these  individual  countries  and  say:  "It  is  up 
to  you,  in  part,  to  show  the  American  people,  the  French  people, 
the  Germans,  and  others,  that  you  want  to  be  part  of  the  West  and 
part  of  our  alliance"  so — if  the  going  gets  tough — we  know  these 
are  people  we  want  to  defend  because  they  are  trying  to  be  part 
of  our  world,  we  get  it  both  ways.  Senator.  We  avoid  the  risks,  and 
we  are  make  them  good  allies. 

Senator  Nunn  wrote  a  very  persuasive  article  recently,  in  which 
he  said  that,  if  we  are  going  to  extend  the  NATO  commitments,  let 
us  be  sure  what  we  are  doing  and  what  they  are  prepared  to  do. 
That  is  what,  as  Secretary  Oxman  is  saying,  the  partnership  does. 
If  things  go  well,  we  can  have  members  and  commitments  with  no 
problems.  If  things  go  badly,  we  will  be  much  better  prepared  to 
protect  our  interests  than  we  would  be  otherwise. 

Senator  Biden.  Good  answer.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  I  think  the  first  step  we  took  with 
partnership  was  indeed  a  steady,  balanced  step  which  accom- 
plished a  whole  host  of  goals,  as  you  have  all  outlined  here  this 
morning.  I  think  it  is  based  partly  on  the  perception  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  in  the  past  European  security  has  proven  essential 
to  our  own  security.  It  has  been  important  to  us.  When  it  has  not 
been  there  we  have  been  drawn  into  very  costly  wars. 

And  I  think  the  American  people  also  sense  that  somehow  or 
other,  and  maybe  they  cannot  pin  it  down  precisely,  but  somehow 
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or  other  in  the  future,  European  security  is  going  to  be  important 
to  our  security  just  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  that  partnership 
is  a  way  of  staying  involved  and  engaged  in  that  issue,  but  in  a 
cautious,  in  an  evolutionary  and  thougntful  way.  So  I  think  that 
sense  exists  in  the  American  people,  and  I  commend  you  for  draw- 
ing on  that  kind  of  common  sense  view  as  you  have  proceeded. 

I  want  to  press  you  on  the  next  steps  question.  Do  you  expect 
that  at  some  point  there  will  be  milestones  determined  or  a  criteria 
determined,  a  timetable  determined  outside  of  simply  what  exists 
in  the  NATO  charter?  That  charter  says  when  all  16  nations  agree, 
you  are  in,  and  certain  kinds  of  criteria  are  embedded  in  that  char- 
ter, as  I  believe  Secretary  Oxman  has  said.  Or  do  you  believe  that 
it  is  more  likely  that  we  will  not  establish  criteria,  timetables, 
milestones,  outside  of  the  charter,  but  will  simply  reiterate  what 
the  charter  provides,  and  when  any  country  meets  that  charter's 
criteria  they  will  be  voted  in  when  16  democratic  parliaments  vote 
them  in? 

My  specific  question:  Is  it  likely  we  will  at  any  point  be  adopting 
criteria  and  milestones  outside  of  that  charter? 

Maybe  Secretary  Wisner  can  answer. 

Mr.  WIS^fER.  Senator,  I  cannot  rule  out  that  at  some  point  we 
should  not  proceed  along  the  avenue  you  have  outlined.  But  I  think 
it  is  really  very  important  right  now  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball. 
The  President  and  all  of  us  have  made  a  commitment  to  make 
Partnership  for  Peace  work.  We  have  brought  along  our  European 
allies,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  make 
that  partnership  function,  institutions  to  be  set  up,  European  mili- 
taries to  be  engaged. 

We  have  got  to  get  that  work  done,  and  we  should  not  devalue 
in  a  premature  manner  the  Partnership  for  Peace  or  under-rate  the 
complexity  of  getting  this  job  done  by  starting  a  debate  now  on 
what  the  criteria  would  be  for  the  future. 

Senator  Levin,  That  is  not  the  issue  I  am  raising.  I  am  raising 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  would  be  criteria  established 
at  any  point.  Have  we  decided  that  at  some  point  there  will  be  cri- 
teria established  outside  of  simple  reference  to  the  NATO  charter? 
Or  is  that  a  question  which  we  have  not  yet  addressed? 

Mr.  Wisner.  The  question  practically  has  not  been  addressed. 
When  it  comes  to  the  occasion  that  it  ought  to  be  addressed,  it  is 
the  sort  of  question  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  and  talk 
through  very  carefully  with  you.  Because  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
slow  drum  role  up  to  the  moment  that  real  NATO  expansion  takes 
place. 

Senator  Levin.  That  is  fair  enough.  Let  me  simply  suggest  when 
that  point  comes  or  when  the  expansion  itself  comes,  would  you 
consider  at  that  time  also  trying  to  reach  some  kind  of  a  special 
agreement  between  an  expanded  NATO  and  Russia  if  Russia 
chooses  not  to  apply  for  membership  in  NATO,  to  try  to  again  move 
with  caution  toward  the  expansion  in  a  way  which  does  not  isolate 
or  threaten  or  could  be  used  to  isolate  or  threaten  any  other  coun- 
try? I  would  simply  leave  it  at  that  and  ask  does  that  sound  like 
a  sensible  thing  to  consider  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Wisner.  That  sounds  sensible.  Of  course,  we  are  having 
trouble,  all  of  us,  predicting  what  the  circumstances  will  be  in  Eu- 
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rope  at  that  time.  There  may  be  other  adaptations  we  have  to  enter 
into.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  evolutionary  process  to- 
ward European  security  makes  much  more  sense  than  taking  great 
leaps  forward. 

Senator  Levin.  The  next  question  has  to  do  with  the  Russian 
military  now.  I  would  be  interested,  General,  in  your  comments  on 
this,  and  maybe  the  others  have  also  a  comment  from  a  more  diplo- 
matic point  of  view.  Has  the  Russian  military  expressed  to  you  in 
Belgium — their  representatives,  who  are  in  Belgium  at  NACC — any 
interest  from  the  Russian  military  since  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
has  been  either  adopted  or  described? 

General  Christman.  Sir,  I  have  not.  I  know  General  Joulwan  has 
spoken. 

Senator  Levin.  Maybe  someone  else  can  tell  us,  what  has  been 
the  Russian  reaction  from  the  military  side?  And  number  two,  do 
we  predict  that  the  Russians  will  seek  partnership? 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  the  answer  yes,  we  predict  it? 

Mr.  WiSNER.  We  predict  the  Russians  will  seek  partnership,  that 
the  quest  for  that  partnership  is  explicitly  supported  by  the  Rus- 
sian military.  We  have  seen  the  Russian  military  since  the  summit. 
During  the  summit,  in  fact,  I  met  with  about  40  generals  and  an 
equivalent  number  of  colonels  in  the  general  staff  headquarters, 
and  we  went  over  in  great  detail  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  the 
fact  that  we  expected  the  Partnership  for  Peace  on  selective  occa- 
sions to  evolve  for  some  people  into  full  NATO  membership.  And 
the  Russians  we  talked  to,  worked  this  through  with,  expressed  un- 
derstanding and  political  support  for  a  government  decision  to 
move  to  partnership. 

Senator  Levin.  So  you  are  really  predicting  that  we  will  see  that 
application  for  partnership? 

Ambassador  Hunter.  We  hope  so.  Senator. 

Senator  Levin.  I  think  Secretary  Wisner  went  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Wisner.  That  is  what  we  anticipate,  and  that  is  what  the 
Russians  have  told  us. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  May  I  add  a  point  to  that,  Senator?  A  lot 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  which,  I  think,  goes  to  the  heart  of 
your  own  argument  is  to  help  educate  the  people  in  these  countries 
to  the  way  of  doing  business  in  democratic  societies.  So  the  Rus- 
sians in  particular  will  understand  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
nonthreatening  to  them.  That  is  going  to  be  a  tough  sell,  but  it  is 
an  honest  sell,  and  we  are  going  to  work  hard  at  it. 

Senator  Levin.  Quick  question,  because  my  time  is  almost  up, 
and  thank  you.  Ambassador  Hunter,  for  that  relative  to  Bosnia.  As 
I  understand.  Secretary  Wisner,  in  your  answer  to  Senator  Biden, 
you  indicated  Yugoslavia  is  not  covered  by  the  current  NATO  com- 
mitments and  guarantees.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that  NATO  has 
accepted,  conditionally,  a  mission  in,  and  in  fact  we  are  already 
performing  some  missions  in  Yugoslavia  and  have  accepted  some 
additional  missions  if  the  requests  come  as  they  have  agreed  they 
must  come  in  order  to  be  involved? 

Mr.  Wisner.  That  is  correct.  Though  NATO  formally  is  not  ex- 
tended to  Yugoslavia  in  the  present  crisis,  there  are  three  separate 
missions  that  NATO  either  performs  or  potentially  could  perform. 
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Senator  LEvm.  And  has  agreed  to  perform? 

Mr.  WiSNER,  Or  is  performing:  the  Adriatic  interdiction  mission, 
the  close  air  support  and  air  interdiction  effort  that  is  underway 
in  the  skies  over  Yugoslavia  that  NATO  planes  are  patrolling,  and 
finally,  in  the  event  that  there  is  a  political  settlement  we  have  in- 
dicated on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  our  European  allies 
as  well  that  we  would  see  NATO  involved  if  there  is  a  political  set- 
tlement. And  the  terms  of  that  settlement  are  acceptable  to  all  of 
us:  a  NATO  role  in  the  implementation,  in  a  peacekeeping  msmner, 
to  make  sure  that  settlement  sticks. 

Senator  Levin.  Did  you  mention  if  the  request  comes  as  indi- 
cated through  proper  channels  that  air  strikes  are  also  part  of  the 
mission? 

Mr.  WiSNER.  There  are  two  separate  air  contingencies  involved. 
One  is  for  events  related  to  Sarajevo  and  the  other  is  related  to 
Srebrenicia  and  Tuzla.  One  has  just  had  a  major  development  yes- 
terday where  the  Secretary  Greneral  has  delegated  responsibility  to 
his  local  representative  to  call  for  such  support  to  NATO.  Once 
UNPROFOR  makes  the  decision,  he  can  take  the  action  on  the 
ground  that  is  required. 

And  second,  in  the  event  of  issues  in  Sarajevo  there  would  have 
to  be  a  more  complicated  appeal  to  NATO  that  would  go  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  for  political  consideration  before  NATO 
could  respond. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  panel.  I  think 
each  and  every  one  of  you  have  added  considerably  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  the  evolutionary  process  and  why  a 
Partnership  for  Peace  is  a  necessary  format  for  expansion  of 
NATO.  Clearly,  everybody  is  going  to  have  to  understand  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  this  evolves.  I  think  it  is  important  to  put  it  in  the 
broadest  context  of  what  those  responsibilities  are. 

In  answer  to  Senator  Levin's  comment  that  prior  to  the  collapse 
of  communism  the  American  people  clearly  saw  NATO  membership 
as  important  to  our  own  security.  I  think  that  is  why  there  was  al- 
ways strong  support  for  our  membership  in  NATO. 

I  think,  again,  there  is  ^oing  to  have  to  be  a  clear  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  why  continued  support,  our 
support  for  NATO,  is  important.  It  is  going  to  have  to  be  refocused 
in  a  debate  which  will  lead  to  an  acceptance  of  new  responsibilities 
in  a  changed  NATO  structure.  And  that  is  going  to  take  some 
doing.  I  think  Ambassador  Hunter,  you  pointed  out  that  any  new 
membership  is  going  to  require  the  approval  of  16  legislatures  in- 
cluding our  own. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  Senator  Biden,  I  strongly  support  the 
United  States  maintaining  full  strength  of  our  troops  in  Europe 
and  in  NATO.  I  would  hope  that  if  anyone  criticizes  you,  no  matter 
what  political  party,  that  there  would  be  those  who  would  step  for- 
ward to  defend  your  strong  advocacy  of  that. 

Senator  Biden.  We  should  talk  to  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  To  follow  through  with  some  questions  re- 

farding  spending,  as  new  countries  become  full  members  of  NATO, 
assume  that  NATO  and  the  United  States  will  place  troops  with- 
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in  these  countries.  Have  you  done  an  analysis — I  guess,  General 
Christman,  this  may  fall  to  you — as  to  the  type  of  troops  and  the 
numbers  that  may  be  necessary?  Or  is  this  still  further  down  on 
the  drawing  board? 

As  we  think  in  Congress  of  not  only  responsibilities  from  a  budg- 
etary aspect,  but  also  just  how  this  need  will  be  met,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  will  have  to  be  answered. 

General  Christman.  On  the  question  of  membership  and  troop 
stationing,  I  assume  you  mean  formal  accession  to  the  NATO  Trea- 
ty by  new  countries? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes. 

General  Christman.  In  that  case,  I  know  of  no  discussions  or 
plans  about  stationing.  That  is  an  issue,  as  our  other  witnesses 
have  said,  that  is  well  ahead  of  where  we  are  right  now  at  this 
stage  militarily.  What  we  are  focusing  on  is  trying  to  operationalize 
the  partnership,  and  the  only  point  there,  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ence of  soldiers  or  airmen  or  sailors  in  the  territory  of  potential 
partner  countries  is  in  the  context  of  a  partner  work  program  that 
might  include  command  post  exercise,  field  exercises,  training  in 
the  various  schooling  establishment  of  those  countries,  but  not  for- 
mal stationing  of  NATO  troops  there. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  Senator,  may  I  add  a  word  to  that?  The 
Partnership  Program  is  not  predicated  on  getting  countries  to 
spend  more  money  on  military  forces  to  build  them  up.  It  is  predi- 
cated on  getting  them  to  change  those  forces  to  make  them  compat- 
ible with  the  West.  Even  if  a  country  came  into  NATO,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  we  would  need  to  station  forces  in  those  coun- 
tries. We  would  be  more  concerned  about  what  they  could  do  for 
themselves. 

Now,  if  worse  came  to  worse,  which  we  are  trying  to  prevent,  ob- 
viously, things  would  be  different.  But  that  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent world. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  understand  that.  I  suppose  I  am  just 
trying  to  sort  through  how  far  one  is  going  in  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  process  as  countries  prepare  to  full  NATO  membership  that 
it  is  very  clear  what  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  are. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  leave  open  the  question  of 
just  exactly  what  might  be  involved.  You  have  to  be  prepared  for 
contingencies. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  There  is  a  general  discussion  already  tak- 
ing place  in  NATO — obviously,  no  decisions  have  been  taken — that, 
if  there  are  new  members  acceding  to  the  alliance  they  should  also 
join  Allied  Command  Europe;  that  is,  they  should  take  on  full  re- 
sponsibilities. France,  as  you  know,  does  not  belong  to  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe,  and  Spain  has  a  special  relationship.  But  the  idea 
of  membership  implies  responsibilities,  and  countries  must  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  OxMAN.  Senator,  could  I  just  supplement  that?  It  is  very 
clear  among  the  allies  and  with  the  would-be  members  of  the  peace 
partnership  that  membership  in  the  partnership  does  not  itself  en- 
tail a  security  guarantee.  What  we  did  include  is  a  consultative 
provision  similar  to  that  found  in  Article  IV  of  the  NATO  Treaty, 
which  provides  that  in  the  event  a  member  of  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  feels  that  its  territorial  integrity  is  threatened  or  its  inde- 
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pendence  is  threatened  or  its  security  is  otherwise  threatened,  that 
it  can  come  and  consult,  have  a  formal  consultative  arrangement 
with  NATO. 

That  is  important  in  and  of  itself,  but  it  is  not  a  security  guaran- 
tee. And  it  is  very  clear  among  the  allies  that  nothing  in  the  Part- 
nership for  Peace  constitutes  a  security  guarantee,  as  such.  That 
would  be  what  would  accompany  true  accession  under  Article  X  of 
the  treaty,  which  is  a  very,  very  serious,  solemn  undertaking  that 
requires  the  action  of  this  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  of  all  those 
other  legislatures. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  think  that  is  an  important  point  to  make. 

I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  other  question.  As  you  perhaps  know, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  indicated  no  problem  with 
accepting  new  NATO  members  slowly.  Moreover,  he  has  criticized 
the  partnership  process.  He  stated  in  an  editorial  that  it  invites  the 
new  nations  into  a  vague  multilateral  entity  specializing  in  mission 
having  next  to  nothing  to  do  with  realistic  military  talks.  I  wonder 
how  you  would  respond  to  that  criticism. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I 
rather  suspect  that,  if  we  could  get  the  good  Secretary  to  come  to 
NATO,  as  others  of  you  have  done,  and  explained  to  him  what  we 
are  doing,  then  he  would  find  that  what  he  is  talking  about  is  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  not  Partnership 
for  Peace,  which  is  a  robust  effort  to  help  countries  adapt  to  real 
life  security  situations  directly  related  to  their  needs  and  purposes. 
And  that  is  why,  as  General  Christman  I  think  pointed  out,  there 
is  such  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Central  and  East  European  coun- 
tries to  become  engaged. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is, 
I  think,  just  one  of  the  best  hearings  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  in  for  sometime,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  presentation 
of  our  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses,  but  also  the  engaging  ques- 
tions and  observations  by  the  members.  This  subject  deserves  no 
less. 

I  want  to  return,  though,  to  Senator  Levin's  question  which  was 
followed  on  by  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  that  is  we  have  got  to  de- 
fend down  in  the  hinterland  these  air  strikes,  Mr.  Secretary,  if,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  President's  decision  to  do  it.  And  out  of  this  hearing 
comes  a  very  strong  statement  by  you  that  there  is  no  mission,  and 
then  you  suddenly  bridged  over,  but  yes,  we  have  done  the  Adriatic 
Sea  control,  we  are  doing  certain  cap  exercises,  build  a  little 
stronger  bridge  which  we  can  utilize  to  explain  there  is  no  mission 
but,  and  put  it  in  terms  where  we  can  translate  it  for  our  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Fair  point. 

Senator  Biden.  Which  means  30  second  sound  bite. 

Mr.  Wisner.  Or  give  up. 

NATO  has  no  formal  obligation  to  the  security  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  That  said,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  Europe  that  is 
stable  and  secure  if  the  Balkans  is  in  flames.  NATO,  therefore,  has 
an  interest  and  the  alliance  members  have  an  interest  in  seeing 
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that  the  conflict  in  Yugoslavia,  former  Yugoslavia,  does  not  spread 
and  infect  the  entire  region. 

It  has  an  interest,  as  well,  in  seeing  that  the  diplomatic  efforts 
that  have  been  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  succeed  in  a  way 
that  it  can  materially  assist  the  United  Nations  in  that  regard.  It 
ought  to  consider  those  options. 

Third,  it  is  very  important,  as  well,  for  all  of  our  nations,  alliance 
members  included,  that  the  humanitarian  relief  efforts  that  have 
been  underway  are  sustained  and  the  suffering  of  the  peoples  of 
Bosnia,  in  particular,  are  alleviated.  Those  are  all  reasonable  inter- 
ests. 

NATO  has  been  selectively  called  forward  to  deal  with  some  as- 
pects of  the  former  Yugoslav  problem.  Particularly  related  to 
Bosnia  it  has  been  called  forward  to  help  in  the  enforcement  of  a 
blockade  that  would  stop  the  flow  of  arms  into  the  territory. 

Senator  Warner.  We  understand  those  particulars.  Just  give  me 
those  few  words  that  translate:  we  do  not  have  the  mission  but  we 
are  going  to  do  basically  a  mission. 

Senator  Levin.  I  thought  he  said  they  did  not  have  the  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  NATO  does  not  have  the  responsibility  for  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  defense  of  the  territory  of  former  Yugoslavia. 
It  has  missions  that  are  agreed  to  by  the  alliance. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  got  to  quickly  transition  to  a  second 
thought  I  have,  but  I  would  hope  you  would  go  back  over  this 
record  and  let  us  get  it  tightened  down. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  OK,  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Senator  Warner.  It  happens  coincidentally  it  was  25  years  ago 
this  month  that  I  was  privileged  to  enter  government  service  and, 
in  that  context,  begin  my  association  with  NATO.  Here,  gentlemen, 
is  my  concern,  and  I  am  going  to  go  down  into  the  vernacular, 
which  we  politicians  are  required  to  do,  as  to  how  I  translate  this 
hearing  today  for  my  constituents.  And  that  is,  I  tell  you  in  all  can- 
dor that  NATO,  as  I  view  it,  is  an  asset  on  the  balance  sheet  of 
40  years  of  success.  It  did  deter.  Secretary  Wisner,  there  is  no 
question  about  that,  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  were  very  clear  about 
the  essential  need  to  keep  our  troops  there  today,  possibly  for  a  fu- 
ture disposition  to  other  areas.  All  that  is  fine. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  respectfully,  you  have  got  a  beau- 
tiful storefront  with  the  sign  NATO  hanging  out  there,  but  the 
building  behind  is  gone.  And  we  are  trying  to  put  that  storefront 
on  something  new,  and  we  have  got  to  proceed  with  great  care  be- 
cause any  institution  has  its  foundations,  and  this  foundation,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  NATO  rests  on  three  pillars. 

Pillar  number  one  is  the  good  will  that  you  have  had  these  many 
years.  Pillar  number  two  is  the  willingness  of  the  American  citi- 
zens, together  with  the  citizens  of  the  other  15  nations,  to  dig  deep 
into  their  pockets  through  taxation  and  support  it.  And  pillar  num- 
ber three  is  the  willingness  of  those  same  people  to  commit  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  such  military  engagements  as  the  senior 
people  in  NATO  determine  are  in  the  interest  of  NATO. 

That  foundation,  regrettably,  I  have  seen  come  near  to  crumbling 
three  times,  not  necessarily  with  respect  to  NATO.  But  I  mention 
the  Gulf  operation,  and  most  recently,  Somalia.  Those  of  us,  and 
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I  think  all  of  us  here  at  this  table  remaining  were  in  sort  of  the 
coalition  that  was  struggling  to  preserve  the  right  of  a  President 
and  the  executive  branch  to  make  decisions  in  foreign  policy  and 
to  exercise  those  decisions  in  terms  of  utilization  of  our  troops,  but 
I  can  tell  you  there  were  times  when  we  were  only  two  or  three 
votes  away  from  those  troops  will  be  home  by  Christmas. 

So  what  do  we  do  for  the  future?  My  question  is:  Should  we  go 
back  and  revisit  the  charter  and  other  structural  things  that  are 
going  into  this  new  building  behind  this  storefront  to  take  care  of 
those  uncertainties  where  a  parliament  or  a  legislature  might  sud- 
denly pull  the  plug  or  their  head  of  state  or  government  and  say 
bring  our  troops  out  of  that  mission  in  which  they  are  embarked 
along  with  the  other  16. 

Should  we  think  about  putting  a  clause  in  which  at  least  gives 
NATO  6  months  to  replace  that  contingent  if,  in  fact,  the  funds  are 
taken?  Or  a  year,  or  something  to  take  place — that  is,  put  in  the 
contingency?  Because  diplomacy  has  changed. 

NATO  was  predicated  on  what  I  put  in  the  vernacular  as  a  black 
and  white  diplomacy.  It  was  communism  versus  the  West.  And  we 
all  understood  it.  We  dug  into  our  pockets  and  we  sent  our  chil- 
dren. There  was  no  real  gray  area.  But  so  many  of  these  new  mis- 
sions could  well  be  into  gray  areas  such  that  the  legislatures  back 
home  or  the  parliaments  could  react.  Should  we  think  about  put- 
ting in  some  type  of  clause  which  would  enable  a  member  nation 
to  pull  out,  and  by  so  doing  not  affect  the  credibility  of  a  NATO 
and  to  least  effect  the  credibility  of  the  nation  that  is  compelled  to 
pull  out? 

Ambassador  Hunter.  Senator,  I  think  we  already  have  the  flexi- 
bility in  the  NATO  charter.  There  are  really  three  things,  as  we 
thought  about  your  very  profound  question.  Two,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  and  the  third  we  are  thinking  about. 

The  first  is  have  the  capacity  to  act  effectively,  efficiently,  and 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of  countries,  if  it  comes  to  that.  The 
combined  joint  task  force  concept  goes  directly  to  that.  It  does  not 
require  16  or  15  or  14.  It  could  be  a  smaller  group  of  countries. 

Second,  if  there  were  circumstances  in  which  European  states 
wanted  to  act  and  we  and  the  Canadians  did  not,  we  have  agreed 
at  the  NATO  summit  that  assets  held  in  common  by  NATO  could 
be  used,  according  to  the  separable  but  not  separate  concept.  This 
is  a  way  of  reassuring  Europeans  that  they  would  be  able  to  act 
even  if  we  did  not  want  to  participate. 

The  third  aspect,  which  we  are  still  discussing  in  NATO,  relates 
to  a  circumstance  in  which  countries  that  did  not  want  to  be  in- 
volved would,  however,  not  exercise  their  right  of  veto  within  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  This  is  called  "coalitions  of  the  willing;" 
namely,  countries  doing  things  effectively  even  if  not  all  want  to 
take  part. 

But  you  underscore  precisely  a  central  challenge  for  the  future. 

Senator  Warner.  My  time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very 
much.  I  would  suggest,  if  I  may  take  10  seconds,  that  at  this  junc- 
ture you  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  those  of  us  in  the  various  leg- 
islatures of  the  16  nations  to  try  to  help  you  translate  these  things 
into  words  which  we  can  then  take  back  and  make  understandable 
to  our  respective  constituencies. 
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Thank  you. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Senator  Warner,  the  Ambassador  has  asked  that 
members  of  the  committee  take  advantage  of  visits  to  Brussels.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  that,  as  a  way  to  give  reality  to  the  words  you 
will  take  home,  that  during  the  course  of  this  year  as  we  actually 
put  field  maneuvers  into  place  that  you  or  your  staffs  will  keep  you 
informed  of  the  schedule  of  such  maneuvers  when  the  alliance  first 
makes  contact  with  the  East  so  that  vou  are  able  to  visit  those, 
watch  them,  see  them  at  first  hand,  and  report  back  home. 

Senator  Biden.  Point  of  clarification,  Mr.  Secretary,  before  I  yield 
to  Senator  Gregg,  Is  it  not  accurate,  as  it  relates  to  the  possible  use 
of  air  strikes  by  NATO,  that  in  1992  in  Rome  the  alHance  met  and 
suggested  that  they  would  consider  a  request  from  the  United  Na- 
tions for  what  is  technically  an  out-of-area  undertaking?  Is  that  not 
technically  where  we  are  when  we  explain  this  is  an  out-of-area? 
Even  most  Americans  think  of  Yugoslavia  as  the  center  of  Europe. 
It  is  out  of  area  by  definition  as  much  as  the  Middle  East  is  out 
of  area  or  as  much  as  Africa  is  out  of  area  in  terms  of  the  technical 
requirements  for  NATO.  Is  that  correct? 

General  Christman.  Sir,  I  was  going  to  add  I  was  struck  by  the 
answer  to  the  question  earlier  in  the  context  of  the  Rome  1991 
NATO  session  that  specifically  tried  to  move  us  beyond  the  Article 
V  territorial  defense  mission  of  the  alliance  into  a  completely  dif- 
ferent strategic  arena  that  looked  at,  for  example,  conflict  preven- 
tion and  crisis  response  in  just  the  context  in  which  you  speak.  And 
in  fact,  in  that  Rome  summit  declaration,  one  of  the  major  head- 
ings is  management  of  crisis  and  conflict  prevention,  here  it  talks 
about  increased  opportunities  for  successful  resolution  of  crises  at 
early  stages. 

So  that,  I  think,  is  at  least  one  explanation  as  to  how  one 
squares  the  circle  vis-a-vis  Yugoslavia/Bosnia  with  respect  to  tradi- 
tional Article  V  missions  and  the  new  Rome  summit  communique 
that  acknowledged  that  kind  of  a  possibility  for  NATO  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  Senator,  at  NATO  we  no  longer  use  the 
term  "outside  of  area."  I  have  not  heard  it  used  since  I  have  been 
there  in  7  months. 

Senator  Biden.  What  term  do  you  use? 

Ambassador  Hunter.  We  talk  about  NATO  doing  missions  that 
it  is  called  upon  to  do — and  the  16  countries  agree  to  do — that  are 
not  required  under  treaty  Article  V,  as  NATO  decided  to  do  on  five 
or  six  occasions  in  regard  to  the  former  Yugoslavia,  NATO  has 
been  taking  decisions  even  though  they  relate  to  places  not  covered 
by  the  treaty. 

Senator  Biden.  Just  as,  theoretically,  France  and  the  United 
States — high  unlikely — ^but  France  and  the  United  States  could  de- 
cide, notwithstanding  what  the  rest  of  NATO  thought,  to  be  in- 
volved or  more  or  less  involved  in  a  joint  military  action  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  It  would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  NATO  treaty. 
It  may  impact  on  political  relationships,  but  it  would  not  be  in  vio- 
lation. 

I  picked  the  most  unlikely  tandem  to  make  the  point. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  The  NATO  treaty  is  certainly  permissive 
in  what  you  want  to  do. 
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Senator  BiDEN.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

I  am  trespassing  on  Senator  Gregg's  time. 

Senator  Gregg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  as  well 
versed  in  this  area  as  my  colleagues.  Regp-ettably,  I  have  not  been 
to  Brussels  other  than  as  a  student  and  a  tourist.  I  guess  my  first 
question  would  be  looking  at  it  fi-om  the  layman's  standpoint,  what 
is  the  threat?  Now  that  NATO  perceives  NATO  as  a  threat-based 
organization,  what  is  the  threat? 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Senator,  there  is  not — it  is  unambiguously  clear 
today — a  threat  to  the  alliance,  the  alliance  members.  But  I  think 
that  is  not  only  true  of  the  NATO  area.  It  is  basically  a  truth 
worldwide.  And  it  is  a  central  fact  as  we  face  the  sizing  of  our  own 
armed  forces. 

Why  do  we  have  armed  forces?  Why  the  alliance?  Why  our  ex- 
tended commitments  and  deployments  in  Asia?  And  I  would  argue 
as  I  argued  earlier  that  the  key  way  to  deter  danger  to  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  presence,  to  maintain  the  deployments  of 
forces  to  sustain  our  alliances  precisely  to  discourage  the 
emergance  of  a  threat. 

We  are  happily  beyond  a  threat,  but  the  world,  we  all  recognize, 
is  a  dangerous  place.  Lest  any  danger  coalesce  into  a  threat,  our 
alliances  plus  our  military  forces  are  out  there  to  give  us  the  pro- 
tection and  head  off  that  future.  And  there,  precisely,  lies  the  rea- 
son why  you  want  a  strong  commitment  to  Western  Europe,  the 
scene,  a  Europe  of  many  generations  of  trouble,  and  why  a  100,000 
men  is  a  solid  commitment  and  been  welcomed  so  by  the  Euro- 
peans, East  and  West. 

Mr.  OxMAN.  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  amplify  on  that  question. 
Senator.  In  certain  ways  NATO  has  always  been  an  organization 
about  the  East,  about  a  threat  from  the  East.  It  has  also  been  an 
organization  about  denationalizing  defense  organizations  in  the 
West,  creating  peace  among  the  NATO  allies  themselves.  But  in 
terms  of  the  threat,  it  has  been  a  question  of  the  East. 

In  the  post-cold  war  world  I  think  the  new  threat  comes  from 
sources  of  instability  in  the  East  arriving  from  ethnic  and  national- 
istic tensions.  We  have  seen  this  in  Bosnia  where  NATO  has  done 
certain  things,  but  this  situation  evolved  at  a  time  when  NATO 
was  really  not  prepared  to  address  these  kinds  of  contingencies,  as 
we  hope  it  will  be  in  the  future. 

These  instabilities  can  arise  in  a  number  of  different  areas  in  the 
East.  They  can  require  that  NATO  have  the  ability  to  perform  a 
peacekeeping  function  or  a  crisis  management  function,  which  is 
one  of  the  key  aspects  that  the  Partnership  for  Peace  is  designed 
for,  to  create  that  capability. 

To  the  extent  NATO  can  adjust  itself  so  it  can  address  these 
sources  of  instablity  in  the  East,  project  stability  eastward,  bring 
the  Eastern  militaries  and  political  establishments  into  the  picture 
in  a  way  where  they  develop  ways  of  doing  things  that  make  it  less 
likelv  there  will  be  sources  of  instability  in  the  East,  then  NATO 
is  addressing  what  is  the  real,  new  source  of  threat  from  the  East. 

It  is  a  much  less  pristine  kind  of  picture.  It  is  easier  to  analyze 
a  situation  where  you  know  you  have  a  monolithic  threat  and  you 
are  organized  to  defend  against  it.  Now,  we  have  this  highly  diver- 
sified, multifaceted,  messy  set  of  instabilities  that  can  come  and 
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really  affect  our  national  interests  and  our  national  security.  And 
it  seems  to  us  that,  although  NATO  has  not  had  that  function  in 
the  past,  it  is  positioned  in  a  way  where,  if  we  adapt  it  intel- 
ligently, it  can  address  these  new  sources  of  instability  which  are 
the  new  kind  of  threat  from  the  East. 

Senator  Gregg.  That  obviously  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Both  of 
those  comments  are  very  logical  and  make  a  great  deal  of  sense, 
which  guess  leads  me  to  ask,  do  they  not  logically  also  lead  to  if 
the  new  role  of  NATO,  and  it  sounds  like  it  is  a  fundamentally  new 
role,  is  to  try  to  maintain  stability  in  regions  which  are  unstable 
but  which  do  not  represent  a  formal  threat,  then  is  not  the  goal  to 
keep  them  from  drifting  into  military  nationalism?  And  in  order  to 
do  that,  is  there  not  an  inherent  desire  to  have  them  invest  in  the 
stability  of  the  entire  region  by  Joining  in  NATO  rather  than  hav- 
ing them  drift  away  from  NATO? 

And  if  that  is  true — and  I  am  sure  your  response  would  be,  well, 
that  is  what  the  Partnership  for  Peace  program  is  all  about — why 
such  a  tentative  response?  I  take  it  it  is  because  you  are  still  in 
between  in  the  role  of  NATO.  As  I  understood  your  definition  of 
why  you  would  not  go  further  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and 
bring  these  countries  into  NATO  in  a  complete  sense,  it  was  that 
you  did  not  want  to  put  NATO  at  risk  of  having  to  enter  the  de- 
fense of  these  nations  under  the  NATO  structure. 

Mr.  OxMAN.  I  would  say,  Senator,  we  certainly  do  not  want  these 
nations  to  drift  away  from  NATO.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  and  the  outreach  to  the  East  and  the  qualitative 
transformation  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  the  relationship  between 
these  countries  and  NATO  is  to  have  the  opposite  effect,  to  have 
them  move  toward  NATO. 

At  the  same  time,  the  concept  of  bringing  them  in  informally,  in 
addition  to  raising  the  issues  you  have  just  mentioned  of  what  does 
that  really  mean  in  terms  of  resource  allocation  and  commitment 
of  the  United  States  and  our  allies,  it  also  has  the  effect,  which  we 
consider  to  be  counterproductive,  of  drawing  a  new  line  in  Europe 
at  a  time  when  we  think  there  is  a  shot  at  working  toward  a  inte- 
grated Europe  and  a  unified  Europe.  So  I  think  it  is  really  a  func- 
tion of  those  two  factors. 

Senator  Gregg.  If  I  heard  Secretary  Wisner  correctly,  and  maybe 
I  did  not,  but  what  I  heard  him  say  was  that  he  expected  that  Rus- 
sia would  become  a  participant  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  effort. 
So  are  not  assuming — where  would  the  line  then  be  drawn?  Vladi- 
vostok? Would  they  not  be  a  part  of  the  process? 

Mr.  Wisner.  In  terms  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  they  would 
not  be  drawing  a  line.  I  would  be  astonished  if  Russia  ever  took 
the  next  step  and  considered  NATO  membership. 

Senator  Gregg.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Wisner.  I  think  it  would  be  very  far  from  the  Russian  defini- 
tion of  what  would  be  in  that  country's  real  interest.  They  have  a 
different  sphere  of  influence  they  are  thinking  of.  They  have  devel- 
oped their  own  alliance  system.  The  CIS  is  the  framework  that 
they  have  been  talking  about.  While  they  want  to  be  part  of  a  sta- 
ble secure  Europe  by  their  own  self-proclaimed  statements,  ones  we 
need  to  take  seriously,  I  would  really  not  suspect  that  they  are 
going  to  seek  NATO  membership. 
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Ambassador  Hunter.  Senator,  with  regard  to  the  countries  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  when  we  get  to  the  point  when  some 
of  these  countries  are  ready  to  join,  by  mutual  definition,  as  NATO 
ambassador  I  want  to  be  able  to  come  here  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that,  in  my  judgment,  these  countries  are 
ready  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rights  of  mem- 
bership, and  for  the  Senate  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  admitted,  through  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

Today,  I  could  not  get  any  Central  and  East  European  states 
through  the  16  parliaments,  any  of  them.  But  they  can  earn  such 
respect  that  you  will  want  to  give  them  membership  when  the  time 
comes,  by  what  they  do  in  playing  a  robust  role  in  the  Partnership 
for  Peace.  In  effect,  what  they  will  be  doing  is  the  same  as  would 
be  doing  if  we  took  them  in  today,  in  terms  of  adapting  their  mili- 
tary capacities  and  their  civil  institutions.  We  do  not  lose  any  time 
at  all. 

Senator  Gregg.  Thank  you. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Senator  Biden,  let  me  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  go  out  of  turn  here  just  for  a  few  moments.  We  have  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Latvia,  who  is  in  the  back  here,  who  I  am  meeting 
with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  pokes  his  head  in  here  I  will  intro- 
duce him  to  the  panel  and  to  our  witnesses.  He  has  got  a  group 
of  parliamentarians  with  him. 

Just  two  quick  questions.  First,  as  it  relates  to  Bosnia,  I  want 
you  to  project  yourself  forward.  Assume  NATO  is  expanded  with 
two  or  three  countries.  It  is  hard,  without  telling  you  which  coun- 
tries, to  answer  my  question,  perhaps,  but  will  the  expansion  of 
NATO,  make  it  more  or  less  likely  that  NATO  would  accept  a  mis- 
sion in  fact  and  conditionally  such  as  Bosnia? 

Will  more  members  complicate  the  acceptance  of  that  kind  of  a 
mission?  Will  it  reduce  the  chances?  Already  this  is  problematical 
and  complex.  Will  it  become  even  more  problematical,  more  com- 
plex with  an  expanded  NATO  than  it  already  is  to  take  on  the  mis- 
sions that  we  have  taken  on  in  Bosnia?  Can  you  give  me  kind  of 
a  quick  reprise  on  that? 

Mr.  OXMAN.  I  would  say  inevitably  when  you  expand  an  organi- 
zation you  take  on  certain  additional  complexities  in  the  decision- 
making process.  It  is  hypothetical  to  analyze  what  would  happen 
if  particular  countries  were  taken  in,  and  what  would  the  effect  be 
on  the  Bosnia  situation?  That  is  a  tough  one. 

I  would  say  this.  Senator  Levin.  In  thinking  about  Partnership 
for  Peace,  we  very  much  have  in  mind  creating  this  joint  capability 
to  engage  in  peacekeeping  missions,  crisis  management  missions 
both  with  NATO  members  participating  and  members  of  the 
NACC,  the  partners  for  peace  participating.  It  is  our  view  that  by 
having  that  greater  availability  of  participants,  we  may  be  better 
able  to  address  situations  like  Bosnia. 

It  seems  to  me  a  possibility,  again  hypothetical,  that  if  we  had 
had  this  up  and  running — if  we  had  had  this  up  and  running  when 
Bosnia  hit,  we  might  have  been  better  able  to  address  it  for  a  vari- 
ety of  different  reasons.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  building  the  capa- 
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bility,  and  I  hope  it  will  put  us  in  a  better  position  to  address  and 
to  nip  in  the  bud  future  Bosnias. 

Ambassador  Hunter,  I  think  the  Secretary  has  made  the  essen- 
tial point,  and  there  is  one  other:  that  if  countries  are  genuinely 
willing  to  do  the  things  required  to  be  NATO  members,  this  can 
help  damp  down  some  of  the  problems  that  might  occur.  We  do  not 
want  to  take  into  NATO  countries  that  still  have  claims  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  neighbors.  That  is  a  criterion  we  already  have  set. 
They  have  to  give  that  ambition  up. 

Senator  Levin.  One  final  quick  question — by  the  way,  Minister 
Andrejevs  of  Latvia  and  a  group  of  parliamentarians  is  here. 
Thank  you. 

One  last  quick  question.  Do  we  expect — or  we  do  know  that  any 
country  will  not  be  participating  in  partnerships  for  peace? 

Mr.  OXMAN.  We  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  had  any  firm 
indication  that  anyone  is  not  planning  to  participate.  I  would  just 
like  to  add  that  we  had  the  privilege  of  having  Foreign  Minister 
Andrejevs  at  the  State  Department  yesterday  with  his  delegation. 
We  had  a  very  good  set  of  meetings,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  and  Chairman  Biden,  again  thanks 
for  your  courtesies. 

Senator  Biden.  I  know  the  two  of  you  have  to  go.  All  four  of  you 
probably  want  to  go,  but  two  of  you  have  to  go,  one  of  you  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Herd,  and  one  of  you  to  meet  with  Secretary  Christopher 
for  lunch.  Let  me  ask  the  two  of  you  who  I  am  told  have  to  leave, 
Secretary  Oxman  and  Ambassador  Hunter,  a  parting  question. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  I  do  not  have  to  leave. 

Senator  Biden.  OK,  great.  Let  me  just  direct  this,  then,  to  you, 
Secretary  Oxman,  for  the  moment,  and  then  ask  others  to  comment 
on  it. 

Mr.  Oxman.  I  can  stay,  Senator.  I  do  have  the  engagement,  but 
I  think  this  is  of  prior  importance. 

Senator  Biden.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  listen  to  the 
policy  debate  among  foreign  policy  experts  in  this  country  regard- 
ing the  expansion  of  NATO,  it  relates  less  to  the  mechanical  issues 
and  military  issues  of  how  to  expand,  where  to  expand,  what  to  de- 
fine as  in-area,  out-of-area. 

It  relates  less  to  Bosnia  and  ethnic  conflicts  and  out  of  theater 
conflicts,  although  that  phrase  is  no  longer  used.  What  it  really 
gets  down  to  is  a  very  simple  restatement  of  a  40-year-old  debate 
in  this  country,  and  that  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  guaran- 
teeing peace,  security,  independence  of  polls,  of  East  Germans. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  We  are  already  committed  to  that. 

Senator  Biden.  I  understand  that,  but  the  point  is,  that  is  what 
this  is  all  about.  When  you  read  the  editorial  comments  and  the 
guest  editorials  from  those  on  the  political  left  and  right,  all  of 
what  you  have  said  here  today,  in  my  view,  makes  sense  and  is 
sound  policy,  but  how  do  you  respond  to  the  central  underlying, 
unstated  issue  that  when  we  speak  about  Germany,  we  still  cannot 
speak  publicly  in  the  foreign  policy  establishment.  It  remains  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  talk  about.  Tb^  Germans  also  have  great  dif- 
ficulty discussing  their  role  in  E\i]p6pe  and  deciding  what  it  will  be. 
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But  Germany  is  the  300-pound  gorilla  in  Europe.  Germany  is  the 
economic  force  in  Europe.  Germany,  a  united  Germany,  is  and  has 
been  enthusiastically  received,  but  also  privately  received  with 
some  trepidation  in  European  capitals.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  rais- 
ing the  question  of  whether  America  is  prepared — because  this  is 
what  is  at  the  root  to  protect  newly  democratic  Poland  from  a  Rus- 
sian invasion,  for  example,  we  do  not  really  address  why  Germany 
was  enthusiastic — and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  Ambassador  Hun- 
ter and  all  of  you,  but  Germany  was  enthusiastic  about  pushing 
these  borders  east. 

It  makes  sense  from  Germany's  standpoint  to  have  a  line  drawn 
east  of  Germany,  because  in  a  de  facto  sense  it  is  not  an  inter-Ger- 
man border  now,  it  is  on  the  Grerman  border.  That  is  where  the  line 
is.  There  is  less  concern  for  German  dominance,  they  are  no  longer 
as  strong  a  military  force  as  they  once  were.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  I  cannot  fathom  the  Russian  military  either  initiating  a  nu- 
clear conflict  or  initiating  a  conventional  conflict  with  regard  to 
Western  Europe.  It  would  clearly  not  be  in  their  interest,  purely 
from  a  correlation  of  forces  standpoint. 

But,  from  the  German  political  standpoint  there  is  a  line  in  the 
sand  without  it  being  stated.  The  line  in  Europe  is,  everybody 
knows,  if  the  Russians  were  to — no  matter  how  reconfigured — ^fool 
around  on  the  German  border,  there  would  be  hell  to  pay,  but  ev- 
erybody wonders  whether  or  not,  if  there  was  a  resurgence  of  Rus- 
sian nationalism  to  deal  with  the  ethnic  Russians  living  in  Latvia, 
the  ethnic  Russians  living  in  Estonia,  the  ethnic  Russians  living  in 
Eastern  Poland,  the  west  would  be  so  inclined  as  to  defend  the  in- 
terest of  a  democratic  Poland. 

So  talk  to  me  a  little  bit  about  Grermany  in  this  equation.  How 
does  Grermany  see  its  future,  as  far  as  you  all  can  tell?  How  do 
your  military  colleagues  in  the  Bundeswehr  look  at  Germany's  role 
in  Europe  in  the  next  4  or  5  years? 

So  I  would  like  you  all  to  comment  on  it,  if  you  would,  in  any 
order.  Maybe  you  first  Mr.  Secretary,  so  you  can  leave. 

Mr.  OXMAN.  Thank  you. 

I  would  say  that  Germany  has  had  a  very  primary  focus  in  re- 
cent time  on  rebuilding  the  eastern  portion  of  Germany,  which  is 
a  domestic  concern,  and  a  huge  concern.  They  are  putting  enor- 
mous capital  into  that,  to  the  tune  of  about  $100  billion  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  Germany  has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
European  Union's  efforts  to  reach  out  to  the  countries  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  through  so-called  association  agreements  to 
put  them  on  a  path  toward  EU  membership,  probably  not  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  or  perhaps  beyond,  but  still  a  very  important 
process.  There  are  six  of  these  agreements  either  in  place  or  about 
to  be  finalized,  and  that  is  more  on  the  economic  and  political  side, 
obviously. 

In  terms  of  the  security  side,  Germany  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  consensus  that  favors  the  approach  that  we  have  described,  the 
nondiscriminatory  approach  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  the  state- 
ment of  principle  that  NATO  is  open  for  expansion. 

In  the  course  of  discussing  this  over  the  months,  there  are  dif- 
ferent comments  coming  out  from  different  parts  of  the  German 
Government,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  all  16  Governments  were 
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very  strongly  in  support  of  the  approach  we  have  described  on  the 
security  side. 

So  beyond  that,  I  do  not  quite  know  how  to  speculate  about  it. 
Germany  obviously  is  an  extremely  important  country  in  Europe. 
They  have  this  major  focus  on  rebuilding  the  fiast,  an  area  that 
was  devastated  by  the  years  of  communism.  I  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  cannot  believe  what  I  have  seen  in  terms  of  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  and  other  huge  problems  that  they  are  address- 
ing and  pouring  this  large  amount  of  resources  into. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  they  are  veiy  focused  on  building  the 
integn^ation  process  in  Europe,  building  it  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed with  the  association  agreements,  strengthening  European 
integration  generally,  and  we  support  that.  We  think  that  is  very, 
very  important  for  Germany  and  for  Europe. 

Senator  BiDEN.  As  a  follow-on  to  your  question,  let  me  add  one 
twist  to  this.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  were  sitting  in  Moscow,  I  would 
view  in  terms  of  my  interest,  whether  I  was  a  nationalist  or  not, 
as  being  a  race  between  NATO  being  expanded  or  Grermany  being 
expanded  in  effect,  figuratively  speaking. 

Now,  that  may  not  be  a  rational  view,  but  I  will  bet  any  of  you 
anything  any  of  you  have  to  bet  that  that  is  the  overriding,  over- 
whelming, overweening  concern  of  those  left,  right,  and  middle. 

The  only  thing  I  have  found  when  I  am  in  Russia  that  they  are 
united  on,  the  only  thing,  is  Germany. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  Senator,  can  I  start  with  an  anecdote? 

On  March  17,  1990,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  advisor  to  a  con- 
gressional observer  delegation  to  the  East  German  elections,  in 
which  Chancellor  Kohl's  allies  in  the  East  won  an  absolute  major- 
ity. At  that  moment,  Germany  in  practice  was  unified.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  German  chancellor,  for  the  first  time  since  the  birth  of 
the  Federal  Republic,  could  have  said  anything  he  pleased.  What 
did  he  say?  He  quoted  Thomas  Mann.  He  said,  "We  do  not  need 
a  German  Europe,  we  need  a  European  Grermany.  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  work  of  the  European  Community  so  that  there  will  never 
again  be  a  Germany  floating  loose."  The  same  applies  to  NATO. 

Senator  Biden.  I  might  add,  he  is  in  deep  political  trouble  now. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  I  understand  that,  but  there  is  a  consensus 
in  Grermany  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  the  European  Community, 
deeply  engaged  in  NATO,  and  deeply  engaged  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union. 

The  Germans  clearly  support  Partnership  for  Peace.  They  clearly 
have  certain  preferences  for  some  countries  that  are  near  to  them 
which  they  would  like  to  see  become  very  vigorous  partners. 

Incidentally,  the  German  Government  never  came  to  us  and  pro- 
posed membership.  There  was  a  debate  in  Germany,  but  that  is  the 
way  they  came  down. 

I  believe  their  view  is  that  they  will  be  a  significant  power,  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  power,  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
They  do  not  want  to  do  this  as  Germany,  they  want  to  do  it  as  part 
of  the  West 

Senator  Biden.  I  agree  with  that. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  The  European  Union,  and  NATO  in  a  way 
that  works,  beginning  with  Partnership  for  Peace. 
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During  the  negotiations  with  Russia  that  got  Russian  forces  to 
leave  Germany,  which  will  be  completed  on  August  31,  there  was 
a  real  effort  in  the  West  to  have  the  unified  Germany  in  NATO. 
The  Russians  accepted  it.  Why?  They  wanted  all  of  Germany  to  be 
in  the  integrated  alliance. 

They  didnot  want,  nor  do  the  Germans  want,  for  Germany  to  be 
floating  around  loose,  and  this  is  the  best  protection,  as  Grermans 
define  it,  for  Germany,  for  the  West,  and  for  the  East — ^robust  insti- 
tutions reaching  out  to  the  East.  And,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  we 
hope  we  can  convince  the  Russians  that  that  same  principle  of  in- 
clusion is  the  best  thing  for  Russian  security. 

Senator  Biden.  I  would  argue  that  it  is. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  I  would  simply  add  that  talking  to  the  defense  side 
of  the  house,  that  the  points  that  both  Steve  Oxman  and  Bob  Hun- 
ter have  made  reflected  generously  that  the  German  priority  is  the 
European  priority.  It  is  a  North  Atlantic  priority  as  well.  The  Ger- 
man commitment  to  NATO  and  to  a  relationship  with  the  United 
States  is  enormously  strong,  and  Germany  will  continue  to  give  pri- 
ority in  those  ways,  and  I  thought  Bob  put  it  very  well,  and  sums 
up  a  German  attitude  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  extension  toward  the 
East,  it  is  as  Europe,  not  as  Germany. 

I  believe  that  you  have  put  your  finger  on  a  critical  fact,  and  that 
is,  as  we  look  toward  the  end  of  this  century  and  into  the  next  one 
the  cornerstone  of  security  in  Europe,  the  economy,  is  going  to  be 
very  much  related  to  the  way  we  and  Germany  work  together,  the 
way  we  read  each  other,  and  I  think  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  German  relationship,  whether  it  is  in  our  diplomatic  relations 
or  security  relations,  is  critical  to  our  own  security  and  the  way  we 
see  it. 

General,  you  wanted  to  add  a  word. 

General  Christman.  Senator,  that  was  an  excellent  question  on 
Germany. 

Let  me  just  add  on  the  uniformed  military  side  to  amplify  Robert 
Hunter's  point  about  their  reaction  to  participating  in  Europe,  I 
commanded  my  battalion  in  Germany  in  the  early  eighties.  There 
is  hardly  an  army  officer  in  uniform  who  has  not  spent  half  a  dec- 
ade in  that  country,  interacting  with  the  Bundeswehr. 

It  would  have  been  inconceivable  in  1982  to  have  talked  to  a  Grer- 
man  officer  and  have  that  officer  project  German  Bundeswehr  sol- 
diers in  Cambodia  or  Somalia.  It  would  have  been  unheard  of,  and 
yet  a  bit  more  than  a  decade  later,  viewed  over  that  context,  there 
really  has  been  an  enormous  outreach  on  Germany's  part. 

Sure,  a  lot  of  political  uncertainty,  still,  as  to  the  direction  it  is 
going,  but  in  that  context  I  would  underscore  first  they  really  have 
been  participating  in  these  kinds  of  missions.  Second,  they  want  to 
do  it  as  part  of  the  European  Community.  The  European  union,  the 
WEU  participation  on  Germany's  part  is  very,  very  strong. 

Finally,  I  would  argue.  Senator,  they  have  oeen  reorganizing 
their  military,  much  as  we  have,  but  in  the  Grerman  case  they  have 
been  reorganizing  it  to  a  much  more  flexible  structure  focused  on 
brigades  that  will  allow  them  to  adapt  in  a  much  more  efficient 
manner  to  missions  such  as  this. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  make  a  couple  of  comments.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, any  time  you  have  to  leave,  it  is  OK  to  do  so. 
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From  my  perspective,  there  seems  to  be  an  inherent  conflict  here. 
If  I  can  make  an  analogy:  If  tomorrow  the  United  States  were  to 
say  it  was  going  to  disengage  in  the  Pacific  and  not  be  at  all  in- 
volved with  Japan,  I  promise  you  that  in  20  seconds  there  would 
be  debate  in  the  Japanese  Diet  as  to  whether  they  should  go  nu- 
clear. 

There  would  be  an  overwhelming  debate  about  the  remilitariza- 
tion of  Japan,  such  as  has  not  been  discussed  as  a  practical  matter 
for  the  past  40  years. 

In  the  same  sense,  to  the  extent  that  the  military,  economic,  and 
political  integration  of  former  Soviet  satellite  States  into  Central 
and  Western  Europe  viewed  as  unlikely  occurance,  it  seems  to  me 
it  raises  a  counterpressure  within  Germany  to  conclude  that  it 
must  be  more  introspective. 

There  is  no  question.  General,  that  Germany  views  its  role  now 
and  in  the  past  as  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  not  as  an 
isolated  nation. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that,  were  the  Partnership  for  Peace  not  to 
demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Germans  that 
it  is  a  real  promise  for  integration,  you  might  have  a  countervailing 
political  force  in  Germany  that  would  beg^n  to  escalate.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  explained  that  because  of  the  delicacy  of  talking 
about  the  new  German  question,  and  how  Germany  will  view  itself 
10  years  from  now  in  Europe. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  somehow  articulate  that,  if  you 
agree  that  that  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  your  plan,  so  that  the 
American  people  understand  our  presence  in  Germany. 

I  have  had  two  German  chancellors,  in  my  career  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  plead  with  me  as  to  why  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of 
Germany,  that  the  United  States  have  a  military  presence  there, 
and  bluntly  tell  me  their  fear  of  the  negative  side  of  German  politi- 
cal pressure. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  Senator,  I  think  one  other  aspect  of  NATO 
today  is  an  insurance  policy.  Concerning  the  point  you  are  making, 
we  may  be  a  little  cautious  here  about  talking  about  developments 
taking  place  within  an  allied  country. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  am  not  being  critical. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  I  understand,  and  the  Germans  speak 
about  this  all  the  time.  I  want  to  underscore  what  Secretary 
Wisner  said.  The  future  of  European  security  and  of  America's  rela- 
tionship to  Europe  and  of  NATO,  vitally  depends  upon  a  productive 
U.S. -German  relationship.  This  we  have  to  work  on  just  as  hard  in 
the  future  as  we  did  in  the  past. 

One  area  in  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  especially  close  is 
in  working  out  the  western  relationship  with  Russia,  so  that  we 
and  the  Germans  are  in  absolute  lock-step  about  the  future.  You 
are  perfectly  correct  that,  if  things  go  wrong  in  the  East,  there  is 
a  risk  that  developments  will  be  viewed  differently  on  one  side  of 
the  Atlantic  as  opposed  to  the  other.  We  need  to  avoid  that. 

One  further  point:  you  were  talking  about  integration.  With  Part- 
nership for  Peace  and  the  NATO  connection,  the  security  connec- 
tion, we  are  reaching  out  and  helping  these  countries  to  be  part  of 
the  West.  But  that  is  only  part  of  it. 
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I  mentioned  the  Marshall  Plan  analogy.  We  need — as  President 
Clinton  said  when  he  was  in  Brussels — to  have  the  Europeans  es- 
pecially reaching  out  more  to  these  countries  to  involve  them  eco- 
nomically. There  is  relatively  less  for  us  to  do,  and  more  for  them 
to  do.  We  need  European  leadership  to  balance  and  to  complement 
Partnership  for  Peace.  Some  have  called  it  a  partnership  for  pros- 
perity that  is  required. 

Mr.  OXMAN.  Senator,  if  I  could  echo  one  thing  Greneral 
Christman  said:  In  general  we  have  made  very  clear  to  the  German 
Government  our  view  that  we  would  welcome  their  exercising 
greater  international  responsibilities  commensurate  with  their 
power  and  their  influence.  In  that  connection  we  have  very  much 
welcomed  what  he  referred  to,  their  involvement  in  peacekeeping 
operations  under  U.N.  and  regional  auspices. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  would  make  it  clear,  by  the  way,  that  I  think 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  how  Western  Europe,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  view  Germany's  role  within  Europe,  and 
Germany's  role  in  keeping  the  peace  outside  of  Europe.  There  is  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  welcome  it  outside  of  Europe.  There  is  at 
best  an  ambivalence  in  most  capitals  as  to  what  Germany's  role 
within  Europe  is,  and  I  am  just  suggesting  to  you  that  the  dynamic 
can  change  very  rapidly. 

My  greatest  concern  Ambassador  Hunter,  and  I  will  end  with 
this  and  yield  to  my  colleague,  is  our  inability  to  address  the 
mounting  and  inevitable  ethnic  conflict  that  will  occur  in  Europe, 
the  most  dangerous  item  on  the  agenda  as  it  relates  to  the  security 
of  Europe. 

I  would  just  offer  as  an  example  of  dangerous  nationalistic  ties, 
the  recent  visit  of  that  madman  from  Moscow  to  Serbia.  It  is  illus- 
trative of  a  long-term,  historical  and  very  significant,  in  a  political 
sense  threat  to  regional  stability. 

I  need  not  tell  all  of  you — you  are  the  ones  that  have  educated 
me — that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ethnic  Russians  living 
beyond  Russia's  borders  all  of  whom,  if  we,  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  do  not  address  in  a  more  rational  way  ethnic  conflict  in  Eu- 
rope, spell  the  most  likely  course  toward  destabilization  and  the 
greatest  detriment  to  the  United  States. 

So  my  focus  is  not  with  the  Muslims  or  the  Croats  or  the  Serbs. 
I  think  it  is  much  larger  than  that. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  I  compliment  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  not  yielding  to  pressure  on  the 
part  of  our  European  friends  to  do  to  Bosnia  what  was  done  in  Eu- 
rope to  Czechoslovakia  in  the  late  thirties — to  advocate  its  dis- 
memberment. 

I  am  proud  of  this  administration,  as  critical  as  I  am  of  it  not 
going  far  enough  with  regard  to  Bosnia,  I  am  proud  of  its  willing- 
ness to  stand  strong  and  not  go  down  in  history  as  participating 
in  the  dismemberment  of  an  independent  nation-State  in  a  way 
that  could  potentially  be  avoided  and  encourage  a  more  equitable 
settlement. 

I  think  it  is  perverse,  now  that  the  Muslims  have  endured  in- 
credible carnage  and  begun  to  mobilize  themselves  militarily,  that 
Europe  is  saying,  wait  a  minute  now,  these  guys  are  starting  to 
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win  back  some  of  their  territory,  we  better  act.  I  compliment  you 
all  on  deciding  not  to  be  part  of  that. 

I  think  we  snould  seek  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  compliment  you 
on  not  buying  on  to  the  French  plan.  I  also  hope  that  over  time  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  and  others  can  convince  you  that  air 
strikes  do  have  utility,  and  that  there  are  things  we  can  do. 

But  now  I  have  moved  from  asking  a  question  to  delivering  a 
point  of  view  to  preaching,  and  that  is  not  appropriate.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Senator  Biden,  you  have  put  a  number  of  balls  up 
in  the  air.  If  you  could  give  us  just  a  couple  of  minutes  to  respond 
to  several  thoughts,  I  think  each  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to  do 
that. 

Let  me  make  three  very  quick  points.  Going  back  to  the  opening 
portion  of  your  last  set  of  remarks,  where  you  reraised  the  German 
question,  I  would  argue  once  again,  as  all  three  of  us — in  fact,  all 
four  of  us — ^have  argued  in  the  last  20  minutes  or  so,  the  most  like- 
ly avenue  for  German  ambition  in  the  time  ahead  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  alliance  and  within  the  framework  of  Europe. 

I  consider  it  less  likely  that  the  darker  direction  that  you  cite  is 
going  to  be  the  dominant  one.  Clearly,  the  alHance  has  to  be  rel- 
evant to  the  interests  of  each  of  its  members.  It  is  being  relevant 
by  the  steps  it  is  taking  now,  by  thoughtfully  extending  its  reach 
to  Eastern  Europe. 

Senator  Biden.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  agree  with  that,  but  if 
it  ever  gets  to  the  point  where  that  process  is  perceived  as  having 
stopped  or  broken  down,  I  suggest  there  will  be  real  trouble. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Fair  enough,  which  leads  me  to  my  second  point.  In 
vour  hypothetical  remarks,  you  raised  a  hypothetical  specter  of  Po- 
land under  invasion. 

Senator  Biden.  And  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  likely. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  I  know  you  do  not.  Let  me  say,  though,  that  that 
would  not  be  a  German  problem.  I  would  argue  that  that  would  be 
a  European  problem  of  the  most  profound  nature,  and  all  Poles 
would  need  to  know  that  and  understand  it.  It  would  involve  Amer- 
ican interests  for  historical  as  well  as  the  fact  that  we  have  NATO 
commitments  and  forces  present  in  Europe  which  would  then  be 
much  more  in  the  line  of  threat  than  heretofore  was  the  case. 

Senator  Biden.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  would  have  a  de- 
bate here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  do  the  American  people  want 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Russian  army  over  Poland? 

Mr.  Wisner.  One  would  hope  it  does  not  approach  the  question 
of  war,  because  we  are  way  out  at  the  end  of  our  hypothesis.  The 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  was  that  Poland  is  not  just  a  German 
responsibility,  but  would  be  a  much  greater  responsibility,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  your  remarks  on  ethnic  conflict,  I  cannot 
tell  you  a  single  issue  that  more  frustrates  all  of  us  in  the  Defense 
Department  as  it  does  you  and  my  colleagues  elsewhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, how  you  get  your  hands  on  this  issue.  I  would  like  to 
think,  though,  and  I  do  not  think  you  were  arguing  that  this  is 
solely  a  NATO  issue 

Senator  Biden.  No,  it  is  not.  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 

Mr.  Wisner.  It  is  an  issue  of  preventive  diplomacy,  bilateral  and 
multilateral.  It  is  an  issue  for  the  United  Nations,  for  it  is  even  be- 
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yond  Europe's  borders  where  the  danger  to  the  collective  world  sta- 
bility is  posed.  Inside  of  Europe,  there  are  institutions  all  of  which 
need  to  be  engaged,  including  CSCE,  which  has  a  mandate  for  cre- 
ating the  kinds  of  dialog  that  can  tamp  down  these  crises. 

We  have  got  a  long  ways  to  go  in  Yugoslavia.  We  have  got  three 
basic  pillars  of  our  diplomacy  to  deal  with  the  Bosnian  crisis  and 
others  around  it.  These  are  worth  sticking  by.  We  do  not  intend  to 
back  away  from  the  line  that  Secretary  Christopher  took  in  Paris. 
It  is  only  logical.  It  reflects  what  the  President  said  in  Brussels. 
Sticking  by  our  guns  is  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  Bosnia,  and  to 
use  the  broadest  array  of  institutions  out  there  possible. 

Mr,  OXMAN.  I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  com- 
ment. On  our  view  on  Bosnia,  we  have  made  it  very,  very  clear  in 
Paris  last  week  and  since  that  we  will  not  accept  an  approach  pres- 
suring the  Muslims.  We  do  think  that  they  are  the  aggrieved  party, 
that  the  main  culprits  in  this  are  the  Serbs.  The  problem  right  now 
is  the  quality  of  the  territorial  offer  the  Serbs  have  made  in  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  the  real  thrust  should  be  putting  pressure  on  them 
to  improve  the  quality  of  that  offer. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  agree  with  you,  I  believe  the  Europeans  are  en- 
gaging in  a  form  of  moral  relativism.  It  seems  to  me  that  equating 
Bosnia's  action  to  regain  lost  territory  to  illegal  Serbian  aggression 
is  the  ultimate  form  of  relativism  that  they  are  engaging  in,  and 
I  compliment  you  in  not  engaging  in  it. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  all  that  time. 

Senator  Levin.  This  will  be  brief.  As  I  join  Senator  Biden  in  com- 
plimenting you  in  not  pressuring  the  Muslims  to  join  a  peace  set- 
tlement, I  also  must  add  my  voice  to  his,  that  we  should  find  a  way 
to  allow  them  to  defend  themselves  by  lifting  the  arms  embargo, 
and  in  fact,  we  should  respond  with  a  little  clearer  voice  on  the  air 
strike  issue. 

On  air  strikes,  the  problem  is  really  the  U.N.  I  find  the  Secretary 
General  has  almost  dissembled  on  this  issue  of  how  air  strikes 
would  be  ordered.  I  have  got  to  tell  you,  I  just  find  his  state- 
ments— one  day  he  says  he  listens  to  someone,  another  day  he  says 
he  listens  to  someone  else,  another  day  that  he  has  got  to  check 
with  the  Security  Council,  another  day  that  he  hears  from  this 
commander  on  the  ground. 

I  find  it  to  have  been  a  disservice  to  the  United  Nations  the  way 
that  he  has  handled  this  very  complicated  situation.  I  do  not  put 
the  complications  on  his  doorstep.  I  do  put  the  handling  of  this  sit- 
uation, I  must  tell  you,  on  his  doorstep.  I  wanted  to  say  that  be- 
cause I  feel  it,  whether  or  not  it  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  situ- 
ation this  morning. 

A  couple  of  quick  questions.  We  talked  about  Zhirinovsky  in  Ser- 
bia. Senator  Biden  got  into  that,  and  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  this 
question,  I  guess,  mainly  because  it  is  relevant  in  a  sense  to  what 
we  are  going  to  be  doing  in  Yugoslavia  and  what  the  risks  are. 

Can  someone  explain  to  me,  any  of  you — and  it  is  not  your  exact 
areas  of  jurisdiction  and  expertise  at  the  moment,  but  how  is  it 
Zhirinovsky  can  go  to  Germany  to  meet  there  with  a  former  SS 
member — he  met  with  a  Waffen  SS  member  in  Germany.  That  was 
a  big  issue  in  Germany.  How  does  he  go,  then,  to  Serbia,  where 
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eople  were  slaughtered  by  the  Germans  and  never  forgot  it,  and 
ave  any  kind  of  an  appeal  there? 

I  guess  what  I  am  really  asking,  has  his  thrust  toward  this 
Waflten  SS  guy  and  his  focus  on  that  in  Germany  been  brought 
home  to  the  Serbs,  and  to  the  Russians?  Was  that  a  well-publicized 
event,  do  you  know,  in  Russia  and  in  Serbia?  Does  he  not  lose  his 
base  of  support  in  Russia  with  those  retirees  who  paid  a  horrible 
price  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  when  he  makes  a  point  of 
reaching  almost  exclusively  to  a  Wanen  SS  retiree?  Does  that  not 
undermme  his  base  in  Russia,  and  Serbia? 

Mr.  OxMAN.  I  think  it  has  been  publicized.  Senator,  it  is  very 
hard  to  understand  how  that  goes  down  with  the  various  audiences 
you  are  talking  about.  I  do  not  have  information  on  the  reaction 
in  those  places,  but  I  think  it  is  well-known  he  has  that  tie. 

Senator  Leven.  To  me  it  raises  very  important  questions  as  to 
how  we  use  information.  As  a  number  of  you  know,  we  have  got 
a  plane — I  have  gone  through  this  with  a  number  of  you — that  can 
put  on  Serbian  television  anything  we  want,  including  the  trial  of 
a  Serb  for  war  crimes,  which  I  have  recommended,  but  surely  we 
could  put  on  Serbian  television  their  new  hero,  the  guy  who  claims 
to  represent  them,  Zhirinovsky,  and  what  he  did  in  embracing  the 
Waffen  SS  guy.  That  is  deadly  information,  in  Serbia,  I  would 
think. 

Could  you  let  us  know,  do  we  have  film  of  that  event  in  Germany 
with  Zhirinovsky?  Has  that  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  av- 
erage Serb,  and  the  average  Russian?  If  not,  why  not? 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  was  provided  by  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Departmentt  of  State, 

Washington,  DC, 

February  9.  1994. 

Hon.  Carl  Levin, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Levin,  At  the  joint  hearing  of  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committees  on  February  1,  you  asked  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Oxman  what  steps  the  United  States  was  taxing  to  publicize  the 
meeting  of  Russian  parliamentary  leader  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  with  former  Waffen 
SS  officer  Edwin  Neuwirth.  Zhirinovsky  met  with  Edwin  Neuwirth  on  December  21, 
on  his  visit  to  Austria. 

Zhirinovsky's  meeting  with  Neuwirth  was  highlighted  in  a  report  by  Voice  of 
America's  (VGA's)  Russian  News  Service  on  December  21  and  22.  It  was  also  widely 
reported  in  the  world  press,  to  which  both  Russian  and  Serbian  national  news  serv- 
ices have  access.  VGA  s  Serbian  service,  unaware  that  Zhirinovsky  would  be  visiting 
the  former  Yugoslavia  the  following  month,  did  not  carry  the  story.  But  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  official  reaction  to  Zhirinovsky's  visit  to  Belgraae  was  studiously 
cool;  he  was  granted  no  high  level  meetings  within  the  Serb  government. 

As  you  know,  VGA's  news  service  is  independent  from  the  State  Department.  We 
have  not  encouraged  or  discouraged  VGA's  coverage  of  Zhirinovsky  and  have  no 
plans  to  do  so. 

If  I  can  provide  any  further  assistance  in  this  matter,  please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Wendy  Sherman, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Senator  Leven.  Now  back  to  today's  hearing.  Could  you  tell  me 
the  exact  status  of  our  pledge  to  send  25,000  troops  for  peacekeep- 
ing if  the  factions  in  Bosnia  reach  a  peace  agreement? 

Mr.  OxMAN.  We  have  never  made  a  pledge  to  send  25,000  troops, 
Senator.  That  is  the  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say. 
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What  we  have  said  is  that  if  an  agpreement  is  reached  in  good 
faith,  and  it  is  viable,  and  it  meets  a  number  of  other  criteria,  in- 
cluding that  it  has  the  support  of  this  United  States  Congress,  then 
we  are  prepared  to  participate  in  the  implementation,  and  this  was 
reiterated  at  the  summit. 

The  contingency  planning  some  time  ago  for  a  prior  version  of 
the  plan  then  under  discussion  by  the  parties  did,  I  believe,  have 
a  planning  figure  of  about  25,000  for  the  American  contingent.  The 
agreement  being  discussed  now  among  the  parties  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character. 

We  are  all  waiting  to  see  what  its  true  character  may  be,  but  I 
think  its  changing  character  has  implications  for  what  the  plan- 
ning figure  might  be  on  U.S.  participation,  and  I  want  to  stress 
that  that  is  a  planning  figure,  because  the  issue  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  implementation  will  have  to  pass  the  various  criteria  that 
we  have  outlined  to  this  Congress  before. 

We  will  have  to  look  at  it  very,  very  carefully,  but  as  a  principle, 
the  NATO  allies  did  reaffirm  NATO's  preparedness  to  participate, 
and  President  Clinton  has  reaffirmed  our  preparedness  to  partici- 
pate under  those  conditions. 

Senator  Levin.  The  conditions  are  understood. 

Mr.  OxMAN.  They  are  understood.  They  are  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Senator  Levin.  I  know  they  are  a  public  record,  but  everybody 
you  think  understands  them. 

Mr.  OxMAN.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Levin.  The  final  question  I  have  has  to  do  with  the  Part- 
nership for  Peace  framework  as  to  whether  or  not  that  agreement 
could  be  used  more  forcefully  to  expand  the  human  rights  perform- 
ance of  countries  that  will  seek  membership  in  NATO. 

Could  we,  for  instance,  make  more  concrete  linkage  between  the 
partnership  close  cooperation  and  a  country's  performance  on 
human  rights  so  that  we  can  have  some  outside  pressure  for  those 
nations  to  practice  tolerance  and  discourage  repression? 

This  gets  to  the  question  of  ethnic  strife,  by  the  way.  They  are 
very  much  related.  We  talked  about  that  before,  what  NATO  can 
do  to  handle  it. 

One  thing  we  can  do  is,  when  a  nation  comes  to  us  seeking  a 
partnership  first,  NATO  can  make  the  link  between  their  behavior 
on  human  rights  more  concrete  and  specific.  I  will  not  say  than  we 
have  already  done  this,  because  I  do  not  know  what  we  have  al- 
ready done  to  make  it  concrete  and  specific,  so  I  would  welcome 
your  comments  on  that  potential. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  Senator,  countries  that  come  forward,  and 
they  are  all  allowed  to  come  forward,  we  do  not  say  who  within  the 
guidelines  we  have  can  or  cannot  sign  the  framework  agreement, 
but  when  they  sign  that  framework  agreement,  they  subscribe  to 
certain  principles,  and  that  gives  us  an  added  handle  to  do  what 
we  can  to  get  them  to  live  up  to  those  principles. 

Senator  Levin.  So  the  agreement  is  a  boilerplate  agreement,  the 
same  for  every  country. 

Ambassador  Hunter.  It  is  the  same  for  everyone  in  the  basic 
agreement,  but  it  has  vigorous  provisions  in  there  that  go  directly 
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to  your  point,  and  that  gives  us  another  handle  to  remonstrate 
with  them. 

Clearly,  as  well,  the  countries  we  are  going  to  work  with  most 
effectively,  and  certainly  ones  we  would  then  consider  later  for 
NATO  membership,  are  going  to  have  to  meet  the  most  rigorous 
standards.  In  fact,  it  is  our  expectation  that  countries  take  this  se- 
riously, will,  in  that  process,  begin  to  understand  not  only  the 
moral  quality  you  relate  to,  but  the  efficacy  of  damping  down  an 
ethnic  basis  for  their  relations  with  others.  It  just  is  not  going  to 
work  for  them. 

Senator  Levin.  It  may  be  useful  for  us,  then,  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
partnership  agreement  that  is  the  form,  I  guess,  or  the  boilerplate, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

Mr.  OxMAN.  We  will  submit  it  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

PARTNERSfflP  FOR  PEACE:  INVITATION 

(Issued  by  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  participating  in  the  Meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  Held  at  NATO  Headquarters,  Brussels  on  10-11  January 
1994) 

We,  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of  the  member  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  building  on  the  close  and  longstanding  partnership  among  the 
North  American  and  European  Allies,  are  committed  to  ennancing  security  and  sta- 
bility in  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  therefore  wish  to  strengthen  ties  with  the  demo- 
cratic states  to  our  East.  We  reaffirm  that  the  Alliance,  as  provided  for  in  Article 
10  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  remains  open  to  the  membersnip  of  other  European 
states  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  tne  North  Atlantic  area.  We  expect  and  would  welcome  NATO  expansion 
that  would  reach  to  democratic  states  to  our  East,  as  part  of  an  evolutionary  proc- 
ess, taking  into  account  political  and  security  developments  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 

We  have  today  launched  an  immediate  and  practical  programme  that  will  trans- 
form the  relationship  between  NATO  and  participating  states.  This  new  programme 
goes  beyond  dialogue  and  cooperation  to  forge  a  real  partnership — a  Partnership  for 
Peace.  We  therefore  invite  the  other  states  participating  in  the  NACC  and  other 
CSCE  countries  able  and  willing  to  contribute  to  tnis  programme,  to  join  with  us 
in  this  partnership.  Active  participation  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  evolutionary  process  of  the  expansion  of  NATO. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace,  which  will  operate  under  the  authority  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  will  forge  new  security  relationships  between  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  its  Partners  for  Peace.  Partner  states  will  be  invited  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  to  participate  in  political  and  military  bodies  at  NATO  Headquarters 
with  respect  to  Partnership  activities.  The  Partnership  will  expand  and  intensify  po- 
litical and  military  cooperation  throughout  Europe,  increase  stability,  diminish 
threats  to  peace,  and  build  strengthened  relationsnips  by  promoting  the  spirit  of 
practical  cooperation  and  commitment  to  democratic  principles  that  underpin  our 
Alliance.  NATO  will  consult  with  any  active  participant  in  the  Partnership  if  that 
partner  perceives  a  direct  threat  to  its  territorial  integrity,  political  independence, 
or  security.  At  a  pace  and  scope  determined  by  the  capacity  and  desire  of  the  indi- 
vidual participating  states,  we  will  work  in  concrete  ways  towards  transparency  in 
defence  budgeting,  promoting  democratic  control  of  defence  ministries,  joint  plan- 
ning, ioint  military  exercises,  and  creating  an  ability  to  operate  with  NATO  forces 
in  sucn  fields  as  peacekeeping,  search  and  rescue  and  humanitarian  operations,  and 
others  as  may  be  agreed. 

To  promote  closer  military  cooperation  and  interoperability,  we  will  propose,  with- 
in the  Partnership  framework,  peacekeeping  field  exercises  beginning  in  1994.  To 
coordinate  joint  military  activities  within  the  Partnership,  we  will  invite  states  par- 
ticipating in  the  Partnership  to  send  permanent  liaison  officers  to  NATO  Head- 
quarters and  a  separate  Partnership  Coordination  Cell  at  Mons  (Belgium)  that 
would,  under  the  authority  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  carry  out  the  military 
planning  necessary  to  implement  the  Partnership  programmes. 

Since  its  inception  two  years  ago,  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  has 
greatly  expanded  the  depth  and  scope  of  its  activities.  We  will  continue  to  work  with 
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all  our  NACC  partners  to  build  cooperative  relationships  across  the  entire  spectrum 
of  the  Alliances  activities.  With  the  expansion  of  NACC  activities  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  we  have  decided  to  offer  permanent  facilities  at 
NATO  Headquarters  for  personnel  from  NACC  countries  ana  other  Partnership  for 
Peace  participants  in  order  to  improve  our  working  relationships  and  facilitate  clos- 
er cooperation. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE:  FRAMEWORK  IKXJUMENT 

1.  Further  to  the  invitation  extended  by  the  NATO  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment at  their  meeting  on  10-11  January,  1994,  the  member  states  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance  and  the  other  states  subscribing  to  this  document,  resolved  to  deepen 
their  political  and  military  ties  and  to  contribute  further  to  the  strengthening  of  se- 
curitv  within  the  Euro-Atlantic  area,  hereby  establish,  within  the  framework  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council,  this  Partnership  for  Peace. 

2.  This  Partnership  is  established  as  an  expression  of  a  joint  conviction  that  sta- 
bility and  security  in  the  Euro-Atlantic  area  can  be  achieved  only  through  coopera- 
tion and  common  action.  Protection  and  promotion  of  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights,  and  safeguarding  of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  through  democracy 
are  shared  values  fundamental  to  the  Partnership.  In  joining  the  Partnership,  the 
member  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  other  States  subscribing  to 
this  Document  recall  that  they  are  committed  to  the  preservation  of  democratic  soci- 
eties, their  freedom  from  coercion  and  intimidation,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 

firinciples  of  international  law.  They  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  ftilflll  in  good 
aith  the  obligations  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  principles  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights;  specifically,  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  State, 
to  respect  existing  borders  and  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  Thev  also  reaf- 
firm their  commitment  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  all  subsequent  CSCE  docu- 
ments and  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  conmiitments  and  obligations  they  have  under- 
taken in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  control. 

3.  The  other  states  subscribing  to  this  document  will  cooperate  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  in  pursuing  the  following  objectives: 

(a)  facilitation  of  transparency  in  national  defence  planning  and  budgeting 
processes; 

(b)  ensuring  democratic  control  of  defence  forces; 

(c)  maintenance  of  the  capability  and  readiness  to  contribute,  subject  to  con- 
stitutional considerations,  to  operations  under  the  authority  of  the  UN  and/or 
the  responsibility  of  the  CSCE; 

(d)  the  development  of  cooperative  military  relations  with  NATO,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joint  planning,  training,  and  exercises  in  order  to  strengthen  their  abil- 
ity to  undertake  missions  in  the  fields  of  peacekeeping,  search  and  rescue,  hu- 
manitarian operations,  and  others  as  may  subsequently  be  agreed; 

(e)  the  development,  over  the  longer  term,  of  forces  that  are  better  able  to  op- 
erate with  those  of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

4.  The  other  subscribing  states  will  provide  to  the  NATO  Authorities  Presentation 
Documents  identifying  the  steps  they  will  take  to  achieve  the  political  goals  of  the 
Partnership  and  the  military  and  other  assets  that  might  be  used  for  Partnership 
activities.  NATO  will  propose  a  programme  of  partnership  exercises  and  other  ac- 
tivities consistent  with  the  Partnership's  objectives.  Based  on  this  progranmie  and 
its  Presentation  Document,  each  subscribing  state  will  develop  with  NATO  an  indi- 
vidual Partnership  Programme. 

5.  In  preparing  and  implementing  their  individual  Partnership  Programmes,  other 
subscribing  states  may,  at  their  own  expense  and  in  agreement  with  the  Alliance 
and,  as  necessary,  relevant  Belgian  autnorities,  establish  their  own  liaison  office 
with  NATO  Headquarters  in  Brussels.  This  will  facilitate  their  participation  in 
NACC/Partnership  meetings  and  activities,  as  well  as  certain  others  by  invitation. 
They  will  also  maVe  available  personnel,  assets,  facilities  and  capabilities  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  agreed  Partnership  Programme.  NATO  will  as- 
sist them,  as  appropriate,  in  formulating  and  executing  their  individual  Partnership 
Programmes. 

6.  The  other  subscribing  states  accept  the  following  understandings: 

— those  who  envisage  participation  in  missions  referred  to  in  paragraph  3(d) 
will,  where  appropriate,  take  part  in  related  NATO  exercises; 

— they  will  fund  their  own  participation  in  Partnership  activities,  and  will  en- 
deavor otherwise  to  share  the  burdens  of  mounting  exercises  in  which  they  take 
part; 
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— they  may  send,  after  appropriate  agreement,  permanent  liaison  officers  to 
a  separate  Partnership  Cooraination  Cell  at  Mons  (Belgium)  that  would,  under 
the  authority  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  carry  out  the  military  planning  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  Partnership  programmes; 

— those  participating  in  planning  and  military  exercises  will  have  access  to 
certain  NATO  technical  data  relevant  to  interoperability, 

— building  upon  the  CSCE  measures  on  defence  planning,  the  other  subscrib- 
ing states  ana  NATO  countries  will  exchange  information  on  the  steps  that 
have  been  t^en  or  are  being  taken  to  promote  transparency  in  defence  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  and  to  ensure  the  democratic  control  of  armed  forces; 

— they  may  participate  in  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  information  on  defence 
planning  and  budgeting  which  will  be  developed  within  the  framework  of  the 
NACC/Partnership  for  Peace. 

7.  In  keeping  with  their  commitment  to  the  objectives  of  this  Partnership  for 
Peace,  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  will: 

— develop  with  the  other  subscribing  states  a  planning  and  review  process  to 
provide  a  basis  for  identifying  and  evaluating  forces  and  capabilities  that  might 
De  made  available  by  them  for  multinational  training,  exercises,  and  operations 
in  conjunction  with  Alliance  forces; 

— promote  military  and  political  coordination  at  NATO  Headquarters  in  order 
to  provide  direction  and  guidance  relevant  to  Partnership  activities  with  the 
other  subscribing  states,  including  planning,  training,  exercises  and  the  devel- 
opment of  doctrine. 

8.  NATO  will  consult  with  any  active  participant  in  the  Partnership  if  that  Part- 
ner perceives  a  direct  threat  to  its  territorial  integrity,  political  independence,  or  se- 
curity. 

Senator  Leven.  Then  my  question  would  be,  could  you  make  it 
a  point  to  highlight  the  importance  of  those  provisions  to  the  sig- 
natories, the  partners  who  are  joining  with  us,  as  to  the  serious- 
ness with  which  we  take  those  undertakings?  It  would  just  be  a 
matter  of  highlighting  that  as  being  boilerplate,  as  far  as  members 
of  NATO  are  concerned. 

Mr.  OXMAN.  Senator,  I  think  we  can  certainly  do  that.  I  would 
say  that  part  of  the  structure  for  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  where 
each  of  these  countries  is  engaged  in  the  self-differentiation  exer- 
cise, one  of  the  key  points  of  self-differentiation  will  be,  are  thev 
living  up  to  the  commitments  they  undertook  in  the  framework 
document,  which  by  reference  include  all  of  the  CSCE  commit- 
ments that  you  have  alluded  to. 

Senator  Levin.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  thank  you,  all  of  you,  for  your 
participation  here. 

This  is  a  rather  unusual  undertaking  of  these  two  subcommit- 
tees, and  even  though  the  fact  this  is  a  joint  subcommittee  effort 
is  in  a  sense  inside  baseball  that  probably  will  not  even  be  noticed 
outside  of  the  Congress.  We  do  have  two  committees  having  two  of 
their  subcommittees  join  together,  and  it  is  a  very  important  step 
for  us.  The  subject  is  critically  important,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
doing  it,  but  I  think  it  could  lead  to  more  joint  undertakings  on  our 
part. 

Thank  you  for  vour  participation  today. 

Mr.  WiSNER.  Thank  you  for  having  us,  and  we  would  welcome  fu- 
ture joint  discussions  like  the  one  you  had  this  morning. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:55  p.m.,  the  joint  subcommittees  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  at  2:04  p.m.,  February  23,  1994.] 


THE  FUTURE  OF  NATO:  THE  NATO  SUMMIT 

AND  BEYOND 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1994 

U.S.  Senate,  Jointly  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
European  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Coalition  De- 
fense and  Reinforcing  Forces  of  the  Committee 
ON  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:03  p.m.,  in  room 
SH-216,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
and  Hon.  Carl  Levin  (chairmen  of  the  subcommittees)  presiding. 

Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Members  present:  Senators  Biden  and  Lugar. 

Subcommittee  on  Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforcing  Forces  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Members  present:  Senators  Levin  and  Warner. 

Subcommittee  on  Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforcing  Forces  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Professional  staff  members. 

Present:  John  W.  Douglass;  and  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr. 

Subcommittee  on  Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforcing  Forces  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  minority  staff. 

Members  present:  Richard  L.  Reyard,  minority  staff  director;  and 
Romie  L.  Brownlee,  deputy  staff  director  for  the  minority. 

Subcommittee  on  Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforcing  Forces  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  staff  assistants. 

Present:  Jacki  Spivey;  and  Christina  D.  Still. 

Subcommittee  on  Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforcing  Forces  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Committee  members'  assistants. 

Present:  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  David 
A.  Lewis,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Kevin  Monroe,  assistant  to 
Senator  Graham;  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assistant  to  Senator  Warner; 
Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  and  Glen  E.  Tait, 
assistant  to  Senator  Kempthome. 

Senator  BiDEN.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to  come  to 
this  hearing. 

Today,  two  Senate  subcommittees,  one  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  other  from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, resume  joint  hearings  on  the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  about  which  all  three  of  you  know  a  great 
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deal.  At  the  first  hearing  earlier  this  month  we  received  testimony 
from  a  panel  of  administration  witnesses  who  reported  on  the 
achievements  of  the  NATO  summit,  specifically  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  which  the  NATO 
leadership  adopted  last  month. 

Today,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  three  distinguished  panel  mem- 
bers, former  government  and  military  officials  with  long  experience 
in  European  affairs  and  with  reputations  that  are  substantial 
throughout  the  community. 

Forty-five  years  after  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  after  the  alliance  successfully  contained  the  Soviet  monolith  in 
Europe,  NATO  now  struggles  to  define  its  role  in  a  new  world.  As 

1  noted  in  a  previous  session,  I  believe  that  at  least  two  questions 
confront  the  alliance.  First,  what  is  NATO's  mission  in  1994? 
Should  it  look  beyond  its  core  mission,  the  collective  defense  of  its 
member  states,  to  become  the  guardian  of  peace  and  stability  in 
Europe  as  a  whole?  And  second,  should  NATO  expand?  If  so,  how 
and  when  and  under  what  circumstances? 

I  happen  to  favor  expanding  the  alliance  over  time,  and  I  regard 
the  Partnership  for  Peace  as  a  proper  first  step  on  the  road  to 
NATO  expansion.  But  before  increasing  NATO's  size,  a  step  with 
profound  implications  for  Western  military  commitments,  a  more 
fundamental  question  has  to  be  addressed,  and  that  is  just  what 
is  NATO  for?  Why  do  we  need  NATO  today?  What  is  its  role? 

If  NATO  is  to  remain  the  bedrock  of  European  stability,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  must,  then  the  allies  must  summon  the  political  will  to  act 
when  crises  threaten  the  security  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  By 
any  measure,  I  believe  Bosnia  is  such  a  crisis.  It  is  not  a  dramatic 
overstatement  to  suggest  that  a  war  in  Bosnia  could  engulf  the 
Balkans  and  NATO's  southern  flank  in  a  regional  conflagration  of 
unprecedented  scope  in  the  last  3  decades. 

NATO's  ultimatum  now  being  implemented  in  Bosnia  is  a  wel- 
come development,  but  I  deeply  regret  that  its  actions  come  nearly 

2  years  later  than  they  should  have.  Had  NATO  acted  then,  I  be- 
lieve the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands  of  innocents  might  have 
been  prevented  or  at  least  diminished.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here 
today  to  debate  the  merits  of  Western  intervention  in  Bosnia,  but 
we  cannot  assess  NATO's  future  without  recognizing  that  until  this 
month  the  alliance  had  failed  the  first  test  of  the  post-cold  war  era 
on  Bosnia. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  three  men  who  have  served  this 
country  with  great  distinction  and  have  provided  advice  to  this 
body  on  many  occasions:  James  Schlesinger,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  of  Energy;  Greneral  John  Galvin,  former  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  and  the  first  man  who  introduced  me  in  any  detail 
to  the  operations  of  NATO  in  my  numerous  visits  to  him  when  he 
was  spending  his  days  and  years  there;  and  Max  Kampelman,  an 
old  friend  who  has  served  as  counselor  at  the  State  Department, 
chief  negotiator  at  the  START  talks,  Ambassador  to  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  an  advisor  to  many 
members  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Before  we  hear  from  our  witnesses,  I  would  now  like  to  turn  to 
the  cochairman  of  these  hearings.  Senator  Levin. 
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Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Senator  Biden.  The  fact  that  we  have 
two  subcommittees  of  both  the  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  meeting  iointly  on  this  subject  says  something 
about  how  important  the  subject  is.  It  is  not  often  that  you  will 
find  the  two  committees  joining  together  this  way  through  their 
subcommittees  to  have  hearings  which  allow  the  Senate  to  get  into 
the  diplomatic  and  the  security  aspects  in  a  much  more  coordinated 
way.  So  we  particularly  welcome  you  three  gentlemen  to  be  part  of 
something  we  hope  will  be  an  evolving  effort  on  the  Hill,  to  com- 
bine some  of  the  work  of  subcommittees  of  two  different  full  com- 
mittees that  have  jurisdiction  over  a  very  critical  issue.  This  is 
somewhat  historic  for  us,  nothing  compared  to  what  is  happening 
with  NATO,  but  inside  this  institution  what  you  are  part  of  is 
something  of  an  historic  moment. 

As  Senator  Biden  said,  a  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  from  the  U.S. 
Government  and  military  officials,  civilian  and  military  officials,  on 
this  subject,  in  particular  about  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal 
and  program  of  the  President.  And  generally,  we  have  received  a 
pretty  positive  reaction  to  it,  I  think,  in  Eastern  Europe  and  else- 
where. Nine  nations  have  now  applied  to  participate  in  the  part- 
nership program.  They  see  it  as  a  road  to  greater  security  and  to 
greater  economic  cooperation  with  the  West.  It  provides  a  founda- 
tion for  stronger  and  hopefully,  eventually,  permanent  political  and 
military  ties  between  NATO  and  its  Eastern  neighbors. 

The  questions  we  face  are  the  questions  which  Chairman  Biden 
made  reference  to,  perhaps  more  specifically  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  NATO  should  be  adapting  itself  to  do  more  peace  enforce- 
ment operations  in  the  future,  such  as  it  is  finally — 2  years  late  in 
my  book — now  doing  in  Sarajevo.  How  can  NATO  move  more  swift- 
ly toward  an  expanded  membership  without  having  a  negative  im- 
pact inside  of  Russia?  And  under  what  circumstances,  if  any, 
should  Russia  be  offered  membership  in  NATO?  What  should 
NATO  be  doing  to  try  to  address  the  questions  of  ethnic  unrest  and 
regional  unrest,  in  Eastern  Europe  that  poses  such  a  threat  to 
human  rights  in  the  continent?  What  about  the  evolving  relation- 
ship between  NATO  and  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe?  And  again,  how  can  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
make  a  contribution  to  improving  human  rights  performance  of  po- 
tential NATO  member  nations?  There  are  literally  dozens  of  ques- 
tions and  subquestions  to  the  main  questions  which  Senator  Biden 
laid  out  for  us. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  of  thanks  to  the  three  of  you  for  all  your 
efforts  in  so  many  causes  over  the  years,  and  more  specifically  for 
being  with  us  to  add  your  experience  and  your  wisdom  to  a  subject 
that  we  are  grappling  with  and  that  we  will  have  to  address  in 
many  manifestations  over  the  year.  So  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Gentlemen,  without  any  further  comment  by  us,  I  invite  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  begin  with  your  testimony  if  you  would. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  R.  SCHLESINGER,  FORMER 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Dr.  SCHLESINGER.  Thank  you,  Messrs.  Chairmen.  Chairman 
Biden,  Chairman  Levin,  it  is  both  an  honor  and  a  special  pleasure 
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to  be  invited  to  serve  as  lead  witness  before  this  joint  hearing  of 
these  illustrious  committees  as  you  examine  the  future  of  NATO 
and  America's  perspective  role.  I  say  that  it  is  a  special  pleasure 
for  me  in  that  I  must  confess  at  the  outset  to  being  one  of  your 
original  NATO  buffs,  going  back  to  the  1940's  and  1950's  when  the 
apparent  Soviet  threat  to  Western  Europe  was  at  its  peak. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  1970's,  I  had  the  rewarding  task 
of  refocusing  the  DOD's  efforts  toward  the  security  of  Western  Eu- 
rope as  our  direct  involvement  in  the  Southeast  Asian  war  phased 
out.  As  some  of  you  will  recall,  it  was  not  altogether  an  easy  task. 
It  was  the  era  of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  it  was  the  era  of  the 
post- Vietnam  letdown.  Many  felt  that  our  European  partners 
should  have  been  doing  more  to  defend  themselves  and  that  a 
drawdown  of  our  forces  would  induce  them  to  do  so. 

Happily,  we  were  able  to  rebuild  our  forces,  to  establish  a  credi- 
ble conventional  deterrent,  and  to  re-create  a  solid  security  struc- 
ture in  Western  Europe,  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  came  to  believe 
that  the  correlation  of  forces  was  turning  in  its  direction.  It  was  a 
set  of  actions  in  which  I  take  no  inconsiderable  pride. 

Now  we  have  come  to  another  great  transition  point.  Once  again 
there  is  a  debate  regarding  the  extent  of  American  interest  and  of 
the  American  role.  There  is  also  some  confusion.  Some  of  that  con- 
fusion, may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest,  lies  in  the  confounding  of 
risk  and  value.  Happily,  with  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  Soviet  threat,  the  risks  to  Europe  have  substantially  declined. 
They  have  also  been  transformed. 

From  this  happy  outcome,  some  seem  to  have  drawn  the  conclu- 
sion that  Europe's  importance  to  the  United  States  has  similarly 
declined.  That  is  simply  an  error.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  saying  that 
because  our  home  has  managed  to  survive  a  hurricane  or  a  forest 
fire  and  is  now  under  no  immediate  threat  that  somehow  it  has  be- 
come less  valuable  to  us. 

Let  me  put  this  plainly:  We  should  be  under  no  illusion.  Outside 
of  North  America,  no  other  interest  is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
United  States  than  the  democracies  of  Europe.  We  are  tied  to  those 
societies  by  similar  institutions,  by  ongoing  security  arrangements, 
by  shared  purposes,  by  history,  by  kinship,  and  by  affection.  Not 
only  the  cold  war,  but  World  Wars  I  and  II  underscore  the  stake 
that  the  United  States  has  in  the  stability  of  Europe. 

If  I  may  say  so,  the  administration  regrettably  has  muddied  the 
waters  by  suggesting  that  our  policy  in  the  past  has  been,  quote, 
excessively  Eurocentric.  American  policy  in  the  past  was  not  exces- 
sively Eurocentric.  It  was  appropriately  Eurocentric,  for  it  was  in 
Europe  that  the  confrontation  between  East  and  West  was  centered 
and  where  the  stakes  of  the  international  rivalry  were  highest. 

To  be  sure,  the  decline  of  the  threat  to  Europe  does  permit  this 
Nation  to  devote  more  attention  to  other  regions  and  to  other  prob- 
lems, including  our  domestic  problems.  But  we  would  be  unwise  to 
forget,  even  if  temporarily,  Europe's  central  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion. Happily,  in  the  recent  summit  conference  in  Brussels  the 
President  attempted  to  right  that  balance.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
concern  regarding  America's  policy  and  direction,  and  much  work 
remains  to  be  done.  One  is  reminded  of  the  theme  of  Winston 
Churchill's  last  volume  on  the  Second  World  War:  how  the  great 
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democracies  triumphed,  and  thus  were  in  a  position  to  resume  the 
folHes  that  had  so  nearly  cost  them  their  lives. 

Gentlemen,  the  circumstances  of  today  are  not  nearly  as  dire  as 
they  were  after  World  War  II  as  Soviet  domination  was  established 
over  Eastern  Europe,  as  the  West  disarmed,  and  as  the  threat  to 
the  West  grew.  Nonetheless,  we  can  ill  afford  to  overlook  Church- 
ill s  admonition  of  almost  half  a  century  ago.  The  fall  of  the  Soviet 
empire  has,  as  is  regularly  the  case  with  collapsing  empires,  left 
in  its  wake  instability  in  some  places  and  near  chaos  in  others. 
While  the  end  of  the  cold  war  permits  us  to  relax  to  some  extent, 
nonetheless,  the  democracies  must  remain  on  the  alert. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  shrinking  U.S.  deployments  in  Europe  to 
the  two-division  force  that  was  deployed  immediately  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Korea  in  1950.  Members  of  these  committees,  I  urge  that 
the  United  States  maintain  the  deployment  of  roughly  100,000 
troops  that  has  been  endorsed  by  this  administration  and  by  its 
predecessor.  A  continuation  of  that  deployment  is  critical  to  Eu- 
rope's stability  and  well  being.  It  is  especially  so  at  this  juncture, 
when  there  is  widespread  concern  in  Western  Europe  that  the 
United  States  is  either  withdrawing  inward  or,  alternatively,  shift- 
ing its  attention  primarily  to  the  Pacific.  A  substantial  U.S.  pres- 
ence is  essential  not  only  for  Europe's  overall  security,  but  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  political  balance  within  Europe,  and  indeed  to 
the  continued  progress  of  Europe  toward  unity.  A  substantial  U.S. 
drawdown  beyond  what  is  presently  planned  would  be  highly  dis- 
ruptive. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  both  Europe  collectively  and  the 
European  nations  individually  tend  to  be  manic  depressive.  With 
the  stagnant  conditions  of  the  European  economies,  with  high  un- 
employment and  growing  unemployment,  and  with  the  signal  fail- 
ure of  the  European  Community  to  achieve  in  Yugoslavia  the  politi- 
cal outcome  that  it  believed  it  could  achieve,  Europe  today  is  gen- 
erally in  a  despondent  state.  A  lessening  of  the  American  commit- 
ment, as  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  forces,  would  add  to  that  de- 
spondency, would  force  the  greater  instability,  and  in  general 
would  be  to  resume  the  follies  that  Churchill  warned  against. 

But  the  commitment  to  Europe's  stability  is  clearly  not  a  commit- 
ment for  the  United  States  alone.  It  is  essential  also  for  the  Euro- 
pean nations  themselves  not  to  turn  inward,  and  for  themselves  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  guard.  In  this  connection  one  should  take 
into  account  the  dramatic  decline  in  the  forces  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  The  European  States  must  stand  ready  to  bear 
their  own  military  responsibilities.  The  American  commitment 
must  be  solid,  but  it  is  clearly  not  unlimited. 

During  the  cold  war  it  was  plain  that  the  role  of  the  United 
States  was  both  unique  and  indispensable  in  countering  the  mili- 
tary weight  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  are  not  now  primarily 
faced  wiui  a  massive  military  threat  too  great  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  European  States  themselves.  For  peacekeeping  or  peace  impos- 
ing actions,  the  bulk  of  the  forces  appropriately  should  be  provided 
by  the  European  nations. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  cold  war  you  very  frequently 
heard  that,  quote,  European  nations  provide  90  percent  of  the  divi- 
sions, 90  percent  of  the  warships,  90  percent  of  the  aircraft,  et 
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cetera.  You  all  know  that  litany.  While  it  may  not  have  entirely  re- 
flected the  underlying  reality  during  the  cold  war,  in  this  post-cold 
war  period  surely  the  bulk  of  any  forces  designed  to  provide  stabil- 
ity and  security  in  Europe  should  be,  indeed  must  be,  provided  by 
the  European  nations. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  while  the  conditions  in  Europe  have  been 
radically  altered,  it  is  not  certain  what  the  future  will  bring.  We 
do  not  know  what  further  changes  may  occur  or  what  threats  may 
emerge.  Russia,  a  great  power  with  even  greater  potential  for  re- 
vived strength,  is  friendly,  at  least  temporarily.  We  hope  to  keep 
her  that  way.  The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  exhibit  varied  condi- 
tions. Some  are  more  stable,  some  have  made  greater  progress  than 
have  others.  In  some,  reconstructed  Communist  Parties  are  dem- 
onstrating revived  strength.  For  both  Russia  and  several  Eastern 
European  countries  the  Weimar  metaphor  has  been  used,  perhaps 
over-used. 

While  the  United  States  should  stand  ready  to  help,  in  most 
cases  the  outcome  is  beyond  the  control  of  this  country  or  even  the 
West  generally.  As  a  consequence,  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
to  provide  specific  prescriptions  for  the  future.  It  is  important  to 
maintain  flexibility,  to  stay  alert.  One  can  be  assured  the  chal- 
lenges will  come.  The  notion  that  history  has  come  to  an  end  with 
the  close  of  the  cold  war  has  an  increasingly  far-off  sound.  Events 
are  likely  to  be  both  more  complex  and  more  fluid  than  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  years  of  the  cold  war.  So  all  that  one  can  properly 
do  under  these  circumstances  is  to  provide  general  guidance.  In  the 
time  available  I  should  like  briefly  to  provide  a  number  of  observa- 
tions that  may  prove  helpful  to  the  committees  as  they  proceed 
with  their  work. 

No.  1:  It  is  important  to  acknowledge  how  much  things  have 
changed.  In  the  abstract,  this  may  be  obvious.  In  practice,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  contend  with  the  familiar  mechanism  of  de- 
nial, of  the  belief  never  quite  openly  stated  that  the  old  ways  will 
suffice.  Indeed,  one  is  likely  to  encounter  a  bureaucratic  despera- 
tion to  preserve  instrumentalities  that  may  have  been  critical  in 
the  past  but  which  are  no  longer  useful. 

No.  2:  It  is  the  overall  political  unity  of  the  West  which  remains 
critical.  That  unity  is  embodied  in  the  alliance,  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty.  Preservation  of  the  alliance  is  more  important  than  any 
specific  military  functions  or  military  tasks.  To  be  sure,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  what  I  have  just  said  constitutes  heresy.  They  would,  un- 
consciously or  consciously,  make  the  future  of  the  alliance  depend- 
ent upon  the  creation  or  the  maintenance  of  specific  military  func- 
tions. That  would  be  an  error. 

No.  3:  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Soviet  threat  it  would  be 
quixotic  to  expect  the  alliance  to  display  the  same  degree  of  cohe- 
sion or  unity  now  as  it  did  when  the  members  felt  directly  threat- 
ened. Inevitably,  differences  will  develop  and  may  be  strongly  ex- 
pressed. Open  quarrels  may  occur.  Moreover,  with  the  decline  of 
the  Soviet  threat,  unavoidably,  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be 
as  dominant  within  the  alliance  as  it  once  was.  While  we  should 
seek  to  provide  leadership  when  the  circumstances  demand  it,  we 
should  not  expect  to  dominate  the  alliance  as  we  once  did. 
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No.  4:  Nonetheless,  the  classic  threat  could  be  revived,  though  in 
reduced  form.  I  observed  earlier  that  Russia  is  now  friendly  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  continue  that  way.  Nonetheless,  forces  exist  within 
Russia  that  bear  watching.  We  must  remain  alert  to  those  forces. 

No.  5:  While  there  is  no  clear  and  present  danger  as  there  was 
in  the  cold  war,  while  both  the  need  and  the  threat  have  clearly 
been  reduced,  it  is  important  neither  to  downgrade  nor  dismiss  the 
alliance.  In  some  respects,  Europe  as  a  whole  remains  a  troubled 
region  even  though  there  is  no  mortal  threat  to  the  traditional 
members  of  the  alliance.  Moreover,  the  alliance  must  be  preserved 
to  deal  with  either  limited  threats  or  with  the  hypothetical  renewal 
of  the  classic  threat.  In  that  lies  the  danger  of  suggesting  that  our 
policies  have  been  too  Eurocentric  and  they  should  now  place  prior- 
ities on  Asia. 

No.  6:  European  self-confidence  is  not  particularly  high,  nor  are 
European  attitudes  especially  good  at  this  time.  Economic  stagna- 
tion has  taken  its  toll,  and  politically  Europe  is  troubled  by  the 
post-Maastricht  psychological  depression.  In  these  circumstances, 
U.S.  forces  continue  to  perform  an  indispensable  political  function. 
They  remain  essential  to  the  political  health  of  Europe. 

No.  7:  Collective  action  may  be  required  to  deal  with  develop- 
ments either  in  the  East  or  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
A  framework  for  such  collective  action  needs  to  be  preserved.  More- 
over, the  alliance  should  sustain  an  open  mind  and  a  willingness 
to  explore  adding  new  members  that  lie  to  the  East.  At  this  time, 
however,  such  expansion  is  neither  required  nor  tenable. 

No.  8:  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  other  players  on  the  inter- 
national scene,  perhaps  most  notably  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
and  the  several  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  will  take  careful  note 
of  the  developing  attitudes  of  the  United  States  toward  Europe  and 
toward  its  security  commitments  in  Europe.  A  lessening  of  that 
commitment  will  encourage  boldness  or  apprehension,  depending 
on  the  party,  for  America's  continuing  commitment  in  Europe  is  re- 
garded as  symptomatic  of  our  larger  international  role.  The  Chi- 
nese will  be  observing  whether  or  not  this  Nation  begins  to  place 
primary  emphasis  on  its  relationship  with  Russia  to  the  detriment 
of  our  relationship  with  Europe. 

No.  9:  Though  I  have  suggested  that  specific  military  functions 
under  present  circumstances  are  less  important  than  is  the  overall 
political  relationship  with  Western  Europe  as  embodied  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  nonetheless,  it  remains  important  to  attend 
to  those  functions.  The  force  structures  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
past  are  no  longer  appropriate.  It  is  important  to  review  the  exist- 
ing patterns  of  expenditures  with  an  eye  toward  adjustment.  It  is 
widely,  and  in  my  judgment  correctly,  believed  that  NATO  forces 
of  the  future  should  be  far  more  mobile.  It  would  seem  to  me  desir- 
able that  American  forces  increasingly  be  structured  to  be  com- 
plementary to  European  forces  and  to  help  provide  such  capabili- 
ties as  command  and  control,  intelligence,  lift,  that  the  European 
nations  have  less  need  to  provide  for  themselves.  With  the  radically 
changed  threat  environment  it  seems  necessary  to  review  the  head,- 
quarters  structure,  both  international  and  national,  that  was  ap- 

f»ropriate  for  a  hypothetical  Warsaw  Pact  thrust  but  may  now  be 
ess  relevant  and  too  costly. 
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It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  improve  the  cost  and  to 
improve  the  training  of  our  Europe-based  forces,  to  examine  wheth- 
er these  forces  can  increasingly  be  placed  on  a  rotational  basis. 
Moreover,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  maintain  in  Europe  the  logistical 
capability  not  only  to  allow  for  rapid  augmentation,  but  to  be  seen 
by  others  to  have  the  capacity  for  rapid  augmentation  of  forces. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  let  me  close  with  the  two  following  observa- 
tions. First,  the  cold  war  ended  with  the  splendid  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  Our  role  in  Europe  today  is  less  dramatic,  but 
perhaps  no  less  critical  than  it  was  during  the  cold  war.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  Thermopylae.  There  will  be  less  heroics. 
There  is  no  need  for  American  forces  to  defend  the  Fulda  Gap 
against  advancing  Soviet  tank  armies.  Nonetheless,  while  less  he- 
roic, our  task  in  Europe  should  remain  a  central  commitment  of 
policy. 

Second,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  concern  at  the  tendencies  si- 
multaneously to  expand  our  commitments  while  shrinking  our 
forces.  Before  we,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  expand  our  commit- 
ments, we  must  have  reasonable  insurance  that  we  have  the  forces 
in  place  to  fulfill  such  new  commitments. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have  at  a  later  point. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Ambassador 
Kampelman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MAX  M.  KAMPELMAN,  FORMER  U.S.  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  SECURITY  AND  CO- 
OPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Messrs.  Chairmen.  I  am  grateful  to  you  both  and  to 
your  subcommittees  for  inviting  me  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you 
this  afternoon  on  the  roles  of  NATO  and  of  CSCE  in  a  rapidly 
evolving  Europe,  trying  to  find  its  way  following  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

By  way  of  introduction,  let  me  say  that  from  1980  to  1983,  I 
served  under  both  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan  as  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Madrid  CSCE  Conference  under  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  That  meeting  solidified  European  opposition  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  made  it  feasible  for  the  United  States  and  our  NATO 
allies  to  overcome  persistent  Soviet  opposition  and  deploy 
Pershings  and  criiise  missiles  in  Europe,  strengthened  our  position 
within  the  Soviet  Union  to  communist  control,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished universally  accepted  standards  of  internal  and  external  con- 
duct by  which  to  judge  the  legitimacy  of  states. 

In  1985,  President  Reagan  appointed  me  to  serve  in  Geneva  as 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  nuclear  and  space  arms.  These  negotiations  led  to  the 
INF  and  START  treaties,  significant  steps  toward  reducing  the  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West,  and  ease  the  way  toward  the  peace- 
ful disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

In  1987,  I  was  asked  by  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  to  assume  the 
additional  duties  of  Counselor  to  the  Department  of  State,  which 
involved  me  in  a  whole  series  of  broader  problems  and  opportuni- 
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ties  faced  by  our  country,  including  those  relating  to  NATO  and 
CSCE. 

NATO  played  a  crucial  role  in  both  my  Madrid  and  Geneva  as- 
signments. The  clear  success  of  our  CSCE  efforts  in  Madrid  were 
directly  tied  to  our  active  NATO  involvement  and  leadership.  Dur- 
ing all  of  the  three  years  of  that  negotiation,  our  NATO  caucus  in 
Madrid  met  practically  daily  when  we  were  in  session,  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  a  day  when  necessary,  and  frequently  during 
our  recesses. 

Soviet  efforts  to  divide  us  failed.  Our  unity  produced  a  cohesion 
which  impressed  the  19  non-NATO  states,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  established  the  primacy  of  human  rights  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  judge  the  behavior  of  states.  It  also  laid  the  foundation 
for  Spain's  decision  to  apply  for  and  be  granted  NATO  membership 
in  spite  of  Soviet  objections. 

Our  Geneva  negotiations  were  bilateral  ones  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  United  States  began  and  ended  every  round 
of  talks  with  a  formal  visit  and  full  report  to  our  NATO  partners 
in  Brussels.  We  answered  questions  and  sought  advice,  without 
ever  abandoning  our  prime  responsibility  and  our  leadership  role. 
Our  NATO  partners  were  invited  to  meet  with  us  for  further  brief- 
ings whenever  any  of  their  ministers  and  political  directors  visited 
Geneva.  And  this  coordination  proved  to  be  of  great  assistance  to 
us  during  crucial  negotiating  periods,  and  helped  us  succeed  in 
these  negotiations. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essence  of  your  con- 
cerns. Following  my  retirement  from  Government  service  in  Janu- 
ary 1989,  I  was  called  back  to  serve  for  brief  periods  during  the 
Bush  administration  on  five  different  occasions.  One  of  my  assign- 
ments was  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Paris 
CSCE  heads  of  state  summit  in  November  1990.  The  dominant 
mood  of  that  meeting  was  euphoric.  Europe  felt  that  CSCE  had 
contributed  significantly  to  the  demise  and  disintegration  of  the 
Communist  world. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  reaffirmed  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
earlier  that  year  in  Copenhagen,  where  I  again  had  the  privilege 
of  heading  the  American  CSCE  delegation,  and  which  asserted 
unanimously  that  European  stability  and  cooperation  depended 
upon  the  strengthening  of  democracy  in  all  of  Europe.  This  require- 
ment was  spelled  out  in  detail,  and  included  the  right  of  political 
parties  to  function  freely,  the  right  of  a  free  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech.  And  these  conclu- 
sions were  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  countries  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

That  was  1990.  Only  19  months  later,  in  July  1992,  I  was  again 
privileged  to  be  part  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  next  CSCE 
heads  of  state  summit.  This  time,  the  euphoria  had  vanished  and 
was  replaced  with  a  feeling  of  impotence  and  disillusionment.  It 
was  clear  that  with  the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia,  with  growing  ethnic 
violence  and  with  Serbian  aggression  virtually  unchallenged,  Eu- 
rope was  failing  its  first  post-cold  war  test.  I  believe  that  the  feel- 
ing of  impotence  and  discouragement  remains  dominant  in  Europe 
today. 
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The  United  States  failed  to  assume  its  proper  role  of  leadership 
in  Europe.  Both  NATO  and  CSCE  failed  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  their  mandates.  And  Europe,  still  timid  and  with- 
out leadership,  finds  itself  unable  to  rise  to  the  challenges  to  its  in- 
tegrity and  values. 

This  is  probably  not  the  occasion  for  me  to  analyze  or  explain  my 
concerns  to  you  about  CSCE  and  why  it  has  been  unable  to  fulfill 
its  expectations.  Certainly,  the  quick  jump  from  35  states  to  53 
states  contributed  to  its  disarray,  particularly  given  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  new  states  had  no  deep  commitment,  experience, 
training  or  understanding  in  the  political  culture  of  human  dignity 
and  democracy. 

Whoever  suggested  that  the  slogan,  from  Vladivostok  to  Van- 
couver, should  replace  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  as  descriptive 
of  CSCE  jurisdiction  did  a  disservice  to  CSCE  and  to  Europe. 

Fundamentally,  however,  I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States, 
with  few  exceptions,  did  not  fully  comprehend  or  take  advantage  of 
its  CSCE  opportunities.  It  is  CSCE  which  legitimizes  American 
presence  in  Europe  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  continent,  its 
politics,  it  economics,  its  security,  its  social  relationships.  And  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  during  which  George  Shultz  was 
Secretary  of  State,  we  did  not  take  full  advantage  of  what  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  accomplish  by  exercising  leadership  in  CSCE. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  there  was  also  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  many  in  our  Grovernment  that  somehow  CSCE  might  have 
aspirations  to  replace  NATO.  I  did  not  understand  or  share  that 
concern,  but  it  was  present.  There  was  never,  in  my  opinion,  any 
suggestion  that  CSCE  could  fulfill  a  European  military  role.  Co- 
ordination with  NATO,  yes,  but  not  a  replacement  for  NATO. 

This  concern  about  the  future  of  NATO  was  understandable.  The 
enemy  had  disappeared.  A  new  enemy  was  difficult  to  identify. 
What  and  whom  were  we  defending  against? 

To  decide  that  CSCE  could  not  be  strengthened  because  it  might 
serve  as  competition  for  NATO  was  an  unrealistic  reflection  of  an 
inability  to  think  through  how  NATO  could  continue  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  future  of  Europe. 

I  assume,  Messrs.  Chairmen,  that  is  one  of  the  prime  objectives 
of  your  hearing  this  afternoon. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  no  longer  an  enemy,  but 
there  was  an  enemy  that  had  to  be  faced  militarily.  It  was  the 
xenophobic  aggressive  tendencies  coming  to  the  fore  in  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, That  was  tbe  enemy. 

A  fundamental  premise  of  NATO,  reflected  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  and  found  as  well  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  is  that 
national  boundaries  are  to  be  respected  and  not  violated  by  mili- 
tary force.  It  was  not  that  those  boundaries  were  necessarily  just 
or  wise;  it  was,  rather,  a  realization  that  stability  and  peace  re- 
quire that  they  be  respected. 

It  was  Carl  Sandburg  who  asked,  "Why  does  the  map  of  Europe 
never  stay  put?"  a  question  raised  because  that  instability  con- 
stantly produced  the  wars  or  Europe. 

Boundaries  can  be  changed  by  peaceful  negotiation,  but  not  by 
force.  The  use  of  armed  aggression  to  change  borders  was  and  is 
anathema  to  what  NATO  and  CSCE  represent.  That  is  the  enemy. 
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Europe  is  engaged  in  creating  a  community.  This  is  historically 
a  relatively  recent  development,  and  its  current  phase  began  witn 
the  end  of  World  War  II  nearly  50  years  ago.  Europe  has  dfone  well 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States.  It  is  steadily  and  continually 
coordinating  itself  economically.  Twelve  of  its  states  are  moving  en- 
ergetically closer  together.  Others  will  join. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  contributed  immensely  to  the  process  of 
creating  a  community  through  formalizing  a  set  of  human  values, 
democratic  principles,  military  confidence-building  measures,  re- 
ductions of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  and,  the  beginning  of  pro- 
cedures for  conflict  resolution. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  no  community  can  exist  without 
a  police  force.  And  NATO  must  organize  itself  to  serve  as  that  po- 
lice force.  It  no  longer  can  limit  itself  to  its  current  membership  of 
16.  It  must  enlarge  the  area  it  protects  to  include  more  of  Europe. 
And  it  must  open  up  its  ranks  to  include  the  Baltic  States  and 
those  states  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  that  desire  to  join  and  can 
prove  their  eligibility  to  join. 

Criteria  for  admission  should  include  a  commitment  to 
nonaggression,  a  democrat  form  of  government  and  a  respect  for 
human  rights  as  defined  in  the  various  documents  agreed  upon 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
Czech  Republic,  by  any  reasonable  set  of  criteria,  should  be  consid- 
ered for  early  NATO  membership.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  been  slow  to  understand  this  is  a  disservice  to  Europe  as  well 
as  a  disservice  to  our  own  national  interests.  The  newly  formulated 
Partnership  for  Peace  that  NATO  has  decided  upon  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  United  States  was  primarily  devised  as  an  effort  to 
avoid  facing  the  necessity  to  add  Eastern  European  and  Baltic 
States  to  NATO's  membership  rolls.  That  should  rapidly  change  as 
the  partnership  evolves. 

It  is  said  by  some  American  public  officials  that  the  reason  for 
our  reluctance  is  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
to  extend  military  protection  to  additional  European  countries  at 
this  time.  This  is  an  excuse  and  not  a  reason. 

Should  an  effort  be  made  by  an  aggressor  to  invade  or  militarily 
threaten  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  or  Slovokia,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  inconceivable  that  we  would  acquiesce  in  that  invasion 
and  refuse  to  help  them  defend  their  borders.  An  acquiescence  by 
us  or  NATO  would  produce  a  sense  of  outrage  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  and  world  public  opinion. 

The  American  public  is  not  infantile  in  its  understanding  of  our 
international  responsibilities.  We  have  always  responded  to  respon- 
sible leadership.  Furthermore,  the  very  tact  of  that  protection 
through  NATO  would,  as  a  matter  of  reality,  dissuade  any  poten- 
tial aggressor  from  attempting  to  invade  another  country's  borders. 

A  more  serious  reason  for  our  country's  reluctance  is  our  desire 
not  to  offend  Russia  or  make  life  more  difficult  for  Mr.  Yeltsin's  re- 
forms. 

Let  us  recall  that  when  President  Yeltsin  was  in  Poland  he  pub- 
licly assured  the  Polish  Government  that  Russia  would  have  no 
problem  with  its  admission  into  NATO.  It  was  only  when  the  Rus- 
sian military  objected  that  President  Yeltsin  changed  his  position. 
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We  hastened  to  calm  the  concerns  of  the  Russian  military.  In 
doing  so,  we  inadvertently  reaffirmed  the  Yalta  divisions  of  Europe 
which  haunted  us  for  45  years.  Since  the  end  of  the  second  World 
War,  we  insisted  that  Russia  had  no  special  rights  in  either  Po- 
land, the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  or  any  other  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tion. We  also  took  the  position  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  right 
to  incorporate  the  Baltic  States  into  its  own  government.  And  we 
refused  to  recognize  that  usurpation. 

For  us  now  to  acquiesce  in  the  face  of  Russian  military  opposi- 
tion is  contrary  to  our  national  interest,  and  will  mislead  the  Rus- 
sian military  and  the  ultranationalists  in  that  country  into  believ- 
ing that  their  aspirations  are  attainable.  This  is  a  formula  for  trou- 
ble ahead. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  catastrophe  of  Yugoslavia,  the  horrible 
developments  in  Bosnia,  the  successful  efforts  by  current  Serbian 
leaders  to  gain  territory  through  aggressive  military  savagery,  and 
the  unfortunate  impact  this  outrageous  uncivilized"  development 
has  had  on  our  hopes  for  a  peaceful  and  stable  European  future. 

I  am  testifying  here  today  as  an  individual,  but  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  a  newly  energized  organization  of  which  I  am  a 
part.  The  Action  Council  for  Peace  in  the  Balkans  is  a  group  of 
prominent  Americans,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  who  are  gravely  concerned  with  the  direction  our 
country  has  taken  in  its  European  foreign  policy  during  the  past 
three  years. 

We  are  distressed  by  a  policy  begun  in  the  Bush  administration 
and  continued  in  the  Clinton  administration  which  separates  our 
national  interests  from  Europe's  in  preventing  aggression.  We  have 
too  long  held  ourselves  aloof  from  the  agonies  of  violence  which 
began  in  Croatia  and  are  so  evident  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina 
today. 

It  is  a  violence  which  could  well  overflow  into  Macedonia  and 
Kosovo  and  adjacent  countries.  That  aloofness  was  dramatically 
and  regrettably  illustrated  by  the  President's  unfortunate  recent 
statement  that  until  these  folks  get  tired  of  killing  each  other  over 
that,  bad  things  will  continue  to  happen. 

Our  group  is  determined  to  persuade  policymakers,  foreign  policy 
experts,  the  Congress,  the  media,  and  the  American  public  that  we 
can  and  must  do  better.  Our  steering  committee  consists  of  many 
distinguished  names  from  virtually  every  ideological  persuasion  on 
the  political  spectrum.  They  include  leaders  like  Morton 
Abramowitz,  William  Brock,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Frank  Carlucci, 
Hodding  Carter,  David  Dinkins,  Geraldine  Ferraro,  Barbara  Jor- 
dan, Lane  Kirkland,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  Edmund  Muskie,  Greorge 
Shultz,  Susan  Sontag,  George  Soros,  Paul  Volcker,  and  Elie  Wiesel. 
The  group,  enlarging  daily,  also  includes  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  united  in  our  concern  over  the  direction  in  which  our 
country  is  drifting.  We  are  calling  for  stronger  Presidential  leader- 
ship and  conviction.  And  I  expect  you  will  be  hearing  a  good  deal 
from  us  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  what  happened  to  our  Na- 
tion's leadership  when  Yugoslavia  began  to  break  apart.  It  is  as  if 
we  went  into  a  state  of  paralysis.  It  is  evident  that  when  we  debate 
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whether  to  use  air  power  or  ground  troops,  that  reflects  an  initial 
failure  of  diplomacy  on  our  part.  That  failure  began  the  downhill 
slide  toward  chaos. 

I  recall  a  meeting  I  held  with  a  leading  Yugoslav  diplomat  in 
1991,  during  one  of  my  special  diplomatic  assignments.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  that  he  was  a  Serb,  his  wife  was  Croatian,  and  he  asked 
what  nationality  his  children  would  be.  He  was  puzzled  by  our 
American  stance  that  diplomatic  initiatives  to  settle  his  country's 
dangerous  problems  were  the  responsibility  of  the  Europeans. 

He  asked  me  whether  we  understood  what  we  were  doing.  Do  we 
want  the  Serbs  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  asked. 
They  are  over  the  hill,  he  said.  The  French,  temperamentally  un- 
suited,  he  continued.  The  Russians,  they  cannot  stand  on  their  own 
feet  yet,  he  said.  What  you  are  really  asking  us  to  do,  he  insisted, 
is  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Grermans.  Don't  you  know  our  history, 
our  culture?  The  Germans  are  our  enemies,  he  said.  He  urged  that 
only  an  active  diplomatic  involvement  by  top  levels  in  the  U.S. 
could  fulfill  the  task.  Instead,  we  abdicated.  Europe's  future  is  pay- 
ing the  price  and  so  may  we. 

We  are  today  occupied  with  Sarajevo.  NATO's  ultimatum  is  being 
hailed  by  some  as  a  victory  for  sanity  and  a  turn  in  the  fortune  of 
the  Bosnian  people.  I  hope  so.  And  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
realistic  threat  of  force  by  NATO  produced  a  modest,  albeit  uncer- 
tain, Serbian  withdrawal.  Many  of  us  have  long  been  urging  that 
the  U.S.  and  NATO  express  a  realistic  threat  of  air  strikes  behind 
the  Serbian  lines,  within  Serbia  itself  at  the  source  of  their  mili- 
tary supplies  as  a  way  of  ending  the  violence  and  bringing  the  par- 
ties to  a  balanced,  evenhanded  negotiating  table. 

But  serious  questions  remain: 

Will  the  presence  of  Russian  troops  in  Sarajevo,  in  effect,  freeze 
the  Serbian  gains  around  this  Bosnian  capital  and  result  in  a  de 
facto  partition  of  the  city? 

Will  Europe  and/or  the  United  Nations  now  put  Sarajevo  under 
United  Nations  control,  and  thereby  helping  the  Serbs  to  succeed 
in  their  undermining  of  Bosnian  control  of  their  own  capital? 

Will  Serbian  heavy  arms  and  artillery  moved  out  of  Sarajevo  now 
be  moved  to  other  parts  of  Bosnia,  where  the  Serbs  seeks  to  con- 
solidate the  territory  they  have  unlawfully  captured? 

Does  the  fact  that  Pale,  occupied  by  the  Serbs,  was  excluded  by 
the  NATO  ultimatum  mean  that  Europe  is  prepared  to  recognize 
the  Pale  as  the  capital  of  the  new  Serbian  Republic? 

Will  the  United  States  now  capitulate  to  European  pressure  and 
join  in  persuading  Bosnia  to  accept  an  ethnic  partition  plan,  one 
that  puts  Bosnia  in  an  isolated  vise  surrounded  by  hostile  forces? 

These  and  other  questions  are  unsettling  as  we  look  to  the  fu- 
ture. They  suggest  an  easy  sell-out  of  a  guilt-ridden  problem  that 
does  not  want  to  go  away.  Thev  also  suggest  how  easy  it  is  to  forget 
that  a  fundamental  principle  behind  NATO  and  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess, a  principle  to  which  our  American  policy  must  be  dedicated,  is 
that  military  aggression  cannot  be  permitted  to  be  profitable  for 
the  aggressor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  role  for  the  United  States  is  clear.  We  must 
remain  firm  on  the  principle  of  no  gain  from  aggression  and  lead 
NATO  in  that  direction.  We  must  once  and  for  all  indicate  to  the 
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Serbs  and  to  the  Croats,  in  unmistakable  language  backed  by  real- 
istic force  if  necessary,  that  unless  they  are  prepared  to  abandon 
their  aggression  and  the  territory  their  brutality  has  unlawfully 
captured,  we  will  end  the  arms  embargo  now  handicapping  Bosnia, 
and  we  will  supply  Bosnia  with  armaments. 

The  Senate  has  already,  under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Dole 
and  Biden,  overwhelmingly  expressed  its  opposition  to  that  embar- 
go on  January  27th.  Senator  DeConcini  has  recently  proposed  fur- 
ther legislation.  We  will  supply  arms  reluctantly,  but  it  is  Bosnia's 
right  of  self-defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
that  must  prevail. 

It  should  then  be  Bosnia's  responsibility  to  distribute  the  human- 
itarian aid  provided  by  the  world  to  those  of  its  citizens  in  need. 
We  should  remove  the  United  Nations  troops  now  attempting  to 
supply  that  aid,  end  the  exercise  of  feeding  the  condemned,  and 
free  the  United  Nations  troops  from  being  hostages  to  Serbian  re- 
taliation. 

Finally,  we  should  make  it  clear  to  the  Serbians  that  unless  they 
cease  their  aggression  and  withdraw  their  troops,  the  U.S.  and  its 
NATO  partners  will  use  our  air  power  within  Serbia  itself.  It  is  un- 
tenable for  the  victim  of  aggression  to  suffer  while  the  aggressor 
goes  virtually  unscathed.  Serbian  electric  power  facilities,  airfields, 
munitions  centers,  railroad  stations,  and  port  facilities  are  reason- 
able targets  that  we  would  reluctantly  aim  to  destroy.  It  does  not 
require  American  or  European  ground  troops,  as  former  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  recently  informed  us,  to  reduce  Serbian 
power  to  make  war  against  its  neighbors.  And  that  should  be  our 
objective. 

I  conclude,  Messrs.  Chairmen,  by  referring  to  the  February  19, 
1994  broadcast  by  President  Clinton  to  the  American  people,  in 
which  he  justified  our  country's  action  in  urging  the  NATO  ulti- 
matum in  support  of  Sarajevo.  I  refer  to  the  broadcast  because  the 
justification  found  in  it,  as  Anthony  Lewis  recently  wrote  in  the 
"New  York  Times,"  would  have  been  applicable  for  American  policy 
during  President  Bush's  administration  and  during  the  first  13 
months  of  President  Clinton's  administration.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  the  delay  other  than  the  realization  that  we  can 
do  nothing  about  yesterday,  but  we  can  do  something  about  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  President's  broadcast  refers  to  the  fact  that  this  century 
teaches  us  that  America  cannot  afford  to  ignore  conflicts  in  Europe; 
the  fact  that  in  this  crises  our  Nation  has  a  distinct  interest;  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  interest  in  helping  to  prevent  this  from  be- 
coming a  broader  European  conflict,  especially  one  that  could 
threaten  our  NATO  allies  and  undermine  the  transition  of  former 
communist  states  to  peaceful  democracies;  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
interest  in  helping  to  stem  the  destabilizing  flows  of  refugees  this 
struggle  is  generating  throughout  all  of  Europe;  the  fact  that  we 
clearly  have  a  humanitarian  interest  in  helping  to  stop  the  continu- 
ing slaughter  of  innocents  in  Bosnia;  the  fact  that  our  military 
goals  should  be  straightforward  to  exact  a  heavy  price,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  on  the  aggressors,  that  military  force,  he  continued  can 
make   it   more   likely   that   Bosnian   Serbs   will    seek   a   solution 
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through  negotiation,  and  that  more  innocent  civiHans  will  continue 
to  live. 

It  is  good  to  have  the  President  now  note  those  realities.  They 
have  been  evident  for  a  long  time.  They  justify  the  programs  and 
policies  I  have  suggested  this  afternoon.  Ignoring  these  realities 
has  resulted  in  200,000  people  being  killed  and  2  million  refugees. 
Continuing  to  ignore  them  will  bring  about  extensive  guerilla  war- 
fare and  perpetuate  hatreds. 

It  is  time  for  us,  Messrs.  Chairmen,  to  redeem  ourselves. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador.  General, 
welcome,  and  the  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  GALVIN,  GENERAL,  USA  (RETIRED) 

General  Galvin.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  be  here  today  and 
talk  about  the  future  of  NATO. 

The  new  NATO  strategy  was  conceived  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Gulf  war  and  that  of  Yugoslavia,  which  all  happened  in  quick  suc- 
cession. The  1990  NATO  summit  in  London  announced  a  new  stra- 
tegic set  of  principles,  and  proudly  asserted  that  NATO  no  longer 
had  any  adversaries.  Following  up  in  Rome  in  1991,  the  alliance 
chiefs  of  state  in  November  approved  a  new  strategic  concept. 

The  alliance,  recognizing  what  it  called  increased  opportunities 
for  the  successful  resolution  of  crises  at  an  early  stage,  said  it 
would  move  away  from  the  concept  of  forward  defense  and  become 
more  multinational,  more  mobile,  more  flexible,  more  ready  for 
rapid  response  in  times  of  crisis.  NATO  declared  it  would  become 
a  crisis  prevented  and,  if  not  that,  a  crisis  manager,  a  peacemaker. 
That  came  about  just  after  the  siege  of  Dubrovnik. 

NATO's  initial  response  to  the  Gulf  crisis  was  halting  and  basi- 
cally ineffective,  primarily  because  NATO  was  shackled  by  the  old 
system  of  alert  procedures  and  automatic  push-button  responses 
that  had  characterized  its  defense  plans  against  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than  40  years.  NATO  could  build 
barriers  at  Fulda  and  could  sound  the  clarion  call  for  mobilization 
of  reserves  and  could  rattle  the  nuclear  saber,  but  in  the  lead  up 
to  war  over  Kuwait,  it  ran  into  difficulty  in  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing as  simple  as  provide  surveillance  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  far  removed  from  the  Gulf. 

As  the  buildup  to  the  Gulf  war  continued,  NATO  stepped  around 
its  original  reluctance  and  allowed  itself  to  become  involved  as  an 
alliance,  beginning  with  the  dispatch  of  reconnaissance  aircraft, 
NATO  AWACS,  to  monitor  the  airspace  of  Turkey  and  interconnect 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  with  the  same  type  aerial  platforms 
flying  over  Saudi  Arabia.  When  Turkey  abruptly  asked  for  protec- 
tion under  Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  alliance  sent 
three  squadrons  from  Italy,  Germany  and  Belgium  up  to  the  border 
between  Turkey  and  Iraq  to  show  the  flag  and  indicate  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  an  attack  against  Turkey  would  be  an  attack  against 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Many  NATO  members  provided  assistance  to  Turkey,  sending  air 
defense  missiles,  chemical  weapons  protective  gear,  communica- 
tions support,  and  other  help.  The  Germans,  who  felt  they  could 
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not  go  out  of  area,  sailed  minesweepers  and  naval  patrol  craft  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  relieve  other  NATO  countries,  who  then  sent 
their  own  naval  forces  on  to  the  Gulf  NATO  thus  made  its  first 
steps  under  the  new  strategy,  tentative  and  diffident,  but  trail- 
breaking. 

The  Yugoslav  crisis  that  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily short  Gulf  conflict  did  not  prove  to  be  yet  another 
step  in  NATO's  process  toward  exemplary  execution  of  the  new 
strategy.  The  crisis  m  Yugoslavia  was  to  be  resolved  by  the  Euro- 
peans as  they  themselves  said,  and  a  tired  and  indifferent  United 
States  readily  agreed  to  step  back.  The  rest  is  an  ugly  history  well 
known  to  all. 

The  European  Community,  the  Western  European  Union,  the 
United  Nations,  and  NATO  have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
how  much  dissonance  can  be  involved  when  there  exists  no  happy 
combination  of  collective  regional  security  strategy  and  the  politi- 
cal/military power  and  willingness  to  back  it  up.  What  was  done  at 
Sarajevo  in  February  of  1994  might  have  been  done  at  Dubrovnik 
in  October  of  1991. 

I  should  add  as  a  personal  note  that  although  I  did  advance  the 
option  of  interdicting  the  attack  on  Dubrovnik  with  a  NATO  or 
U.S.  Naval  response  at  the  time,  I  sensed  the  futility  of  bringing 
this  up,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  its  acceptance.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  were  very  far  from  any  accord  on  what  to  do,  with  the 
United  States  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  There  was  no  indication 
that  the  American  public  was  ready  for  a  commitment  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

And  I  had  some  knowledge  of  what  it  is  like  when  Americans  feel 
dragged  into  a  war.  I  remembered  only  too  well  the  day  in  1969 
when  I  was  going  back  to  Vietnam  for  the  second  time,  and  had 
to  be  taken  by  a  police  escort  to  an  airplane  at  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base  in  New  Jersey  in  order  to  get  through  my  fellow  countrymen 
demonstrating  at  the  gate.  I  would  not  want  any  of  us  to  be  a  play- 
er in  such  a  scene  again.  It  was  nevertheless  with  some  regret  that 
I  acceded  to  the  point  that  we  would  send  no  fleet,  not  NATO  and 
not  U.S.,  into  the  Adriatic  at  that  time. 

If  NATO  were  to  be  true  to  the  strategy  of  crisis  management, 
and  if  the  potential  crises  of  most  importance  to  the  alliance  lie  in 
the  area  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  and  from  the  Baltic  to  Suez, 
and  if  the  response  to  crisis  is  to  be  collective,  then  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  build  closer  security  ties  between  the  alliance  members 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  area,  especially  the  Central  and 
Eastern  European  countries,  and  of  course  Russia. 

NATO  now  has  acted  in  Bosnia.  And  the  initial  news  of  the  re- 
sults is  favorable,  although  there  is  certain  to  be  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult road  ahead.  The  most  important  point  is  that  the  alliance  has 
once  again  demonstrated  the  unique  combination  of  politico-mili- 
tary strengths  that  make  it  so  potentially  effective  in  responding 
to  crises,  including  those  of  the  Bosnia  genre  which  may  be  in  evi- 
dence in  other  places  in  the  future. 

NATO,  however,  has  its  problems.  It  stumbles  over  shibboleths 
like  "out  of  area."  It  criticizes  itself  for  not  being  more  political 
when  in  fact  it  has  already  become  a  much  more  political  organiza- 
tion. In  the  old  push-button  days,  everything  was  a  matter  of  mili- 
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tary  execution  of  a  general  defense  plan  already  approved  by  the 
political  leaders. 

We  do  not  get  a  more  political  NATO  by  minimizing  the  role  of 
the  military,  as  the  recent  events  serve  to  illustrate,  but  rather  by 
increasing  the  capability  and  credibility  of  military  action  under 
strong  and  clear  political  guidance.  NATO  is  more  political  when 
it  can  send  a  believable  message  into  the  heart  of  a  crisis  and  be 
heard.  Now  that  the  time  for  quick  automatic  reaction  is  over,  a 
political  NATO  is  at  last  proving  that  it  can  deal  with  complex  op- 
tions. 

In  order  to  do  so  with  more  effect  than  we  have  seen  lately,  the 
alliance  will  have  to  look  hard  at  its  internal  structure.  Throughout 
the  cold  war,  the  byword  was  solidarity,  and  the  best  example  was 
the  unanimity  with  which  NATO  consistently  made  its  decisions. 
Unanimous  action  was  a  very  necessary  thing  in  those  days,  but 
not  quite  so  necessary  now.  NATO  does  not  have  to  show  that  in 
the  event  of  a  massive  attack  the  16  nations  will  rise  up  as  one 
to  defend  themselves. 

Instead,  it  has  to  be  ready  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances of  crisis  in  a  very  specific  small  area,  rather  than  all 
across  the  old  front  lines  that  ran  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
Iron  Curtain,  In  this  new  environment,  NATO  should  be  prepared 
to  act  even  when  it  cannot  reach  an  accord  in  every  single  detail 
of  the  action  plan.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  Gulf  war,  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  is  room  for  NATO  members  to  say,  I  do  not  want 
to  take  part  in  the  general  action,  but  I  also  do  not  plan  to  block 
it. 

For  NATO  the  future  options  are  clear.  If  the  alliance  tries  to 
stay  as  it  was,  defending  itself  against  massive  attack,  it  will  be- 
come an  anachronism,  and  some  would  want  it  that  way.  If  it 
wants  to  be  relevant,  it  must  expand  its  membership  and  become 
more  versatile  in  its  capability  to  respond  to  crisis. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  is  a  start.  With  it,  NATO  has  con- 
firmed that  its  strategic  interest  lies  in  helping  to  maintain  the  se- 
curity of  all  of  Europe.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  West  should  go 
East.  All  Europe  needs  to  get  together  and  be  prepared  to  act 
under  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  prevent  crises  or  make  the 
proper  moves  to  get  a  crisis  under  control.  Countries  establishing 
a  close  relationship  with  NATO  will  need  to  recognize  the  respon- 
sibilities and  sacrifices  that  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  the  bene- 
fits that  can  be  gained. 

The  Russians  need  to  see  that  the  United  States  understands  the 
awesome  responsibility  it  has,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  to  make 
sure  that  the  cold  war  has  gone  away,  never  to  return,  and  that 
the  power  of  these  two  great  nations  will  be  directed  toward  keep- 
ing the  peace,  as  the  new  Europe  endures  the  years  of  potentially 
unstable  and  dangerous  transition  that  lie  in  front  of  us.  Russia 
and  the  United  States  should  agree  that  NATO  enlargement  equals 
better  crisis  management. 

Would  that  we  could  have  had  the  same  kind  of  organization  in 
the  Pacific,  where  Russia  and  the  United  States,  along  with  the 
United  Nations,  also  have  roles  to  play  in  regional  stability.  We 
have  said  that  Russia  is  not  an  adversary.  We  should  listen  to  our- 
selves. 
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Does  the  NATO  treaty  have  to  change? 

I  think  eventually  it  does.  As  a  minimum,  it  needs  a  new  protocol 
to  establish  the  relationship  between  its  current  membership  and 
the  other  countries  in  the  European  region.  It  may  be  that  a  struc- 
ture of  two  or  three  tiers  is  workable.  We  need  to  recognize  that 
the  essence  of  NATO  is  not  necessarily  its  unanimity  or  its  current 
size  or  its  political  and  military  configurations  as  they  stand  now. 
If  we  decide  that  we  can  get  along  well  without  complete  unanimity 
in  every  decision,  we  will  have  resolved,  among  other  things,  the 
question  of  what  Europe  will  do  if  it  wishes  to  act  on  its  own. 

The  Gulf  war  and  Bosnia  have  shown  that  the  alliance  needs, 
first  of  all,  a  powerful  political  leadership  of  a  well-trained  and 
ready  military  structure,  built  on  the  principle  of  multinational 
task  forces,  with  broad  operational  capabilities,  and  a  supporting 
base  of  command,  control,  communications,  intelligence,  air  space 
management,  air  defense,  and  the  logistics  necessary  to  make  pos- 
sible rapid  expeditionary  action.  Much  of  this  capability  already  ex- 
ists. 

And  what  of  the  other  security  organizations  and  entities  in  Eu- 
rope? 

CSCE  will  continue  to  overwatch  arms  control  and  confidence- 
building  measures,  and  serve  as  a  broad  European  forum  for  issues 
of  stability  and  security.  The  WEU  will  no  doubt  continue  its  long 
search  for  a  mission,  and  may  find  a  home  in  the  eventual  Euro- 
pean Union.  The  Eurocorps  will  go  on  symbolizing  the  French  and 
German  need  to  be  good  neighbors. 

Can  the  United  States  still  be  the  glue  in  NATO? 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  would  seem  to  say  so. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  through  a  new  set 
of  eyeglasses. 

The  alliance  is:  Uniquely  able  to  act  in  the  politico-military 
sense;  a  stabilizer  for  transition  in  Europe  without  violence;  as  able 
as  it  was  in  earlier  times  to  accept  new  members;  it  is  a  pool  of 
capabilities  for  expeditionary  action  and  crisis;  it  is  a  sign  of  U.S. 
commitment  to  coalition  action  in  Europe;  it  is  cheaper  and  less 
dangerous  than  renationalization  or  countries  going  back  to  build- 
ing their  own  military  forces  and  then  putting  them  on  the  borders 
with  somebody  else;  it  is  a  builder  of  confidence  and  mutual  under- 
standing; it  is  a  facilitator  of  internal  stability  among  its  members; 
it  is  an  agent  of  change;  and  it  is  a  contributor  to  a  developing 
worldwide  architecture  of  peace — without  inhibiting  the  sov- 
ereignty or  freedom  of  action  of  its  members. 

We  nevertheless  need  a  thorough  and  painstaking  review  of 
NATO. 

Will  the  alliance  self-destruct  in  the  process? 

If  such  a  thought  frightens  us,  we  really  do  not  have  an  alliance 
worthy  of  the  name,  nor  do  we  have  the  confidence  in  our  fellow 
member  nations  that  we  have  always  extolled.  The  United  States 
should  continue  to  send  the  message,  and  make  the  signal  strong- 
er, that  we  support  cooperation  on  defense  and  security  matters, 
and  we  want  to  maintain  the  capability  for  interactive  response, 
and  not  just  a  U.S.  go-it-alone  approach.  Europe  is  still  a  fragile 
continent,  caught  up  in  the  throes  of  change,  and  it  needs  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  help  keep  the  peace. 
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Thanks  for  this  chance  to  present  my  thoughts,  Messrs.  Chair- 
men. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Thank  you  very  much,  General. 

Let  me  begin  by  asking  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  about  the  point 
Secretary  Schlesinger  made  regarding  the  diminished  need  to  find 
a  precise  military  mission  for  NATO  as  opposed  to  political  coher- 
ence within  NATO. 

As  I  look  at  the  Partnership  for  Peace  initiative,  signed  by  our 
allies  and  explained  by  its  authors,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  artful 
dodge  at  this  point,  although  quite  possibly  a  necessary  one,  to  rec- 
oncile concern  for  Yeltsin's  stability  and  the  rapid  growth  of  nation- 
alism on  his  right  with  the  differing  stages  of  development  toward 
democracy  and  market  forces  of  nations  other  than  Russia,  that 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  seek  a  closer  relationship  with,  if  not 
membership  in,  NATO. 

So,  is  there  room  for  CSCE  to  take  up  some  of  the  political 
yearning  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  former  republics,  now  inde- 
pendent countries,  and  Eastern  European  powers  while  we  con- 
tinue down  the  road  to  ensure  that  whomever  joins  NATO  is  able 
to  meet  NATO  responsibilities — to  provide  forces,  to  have  settled 
borders  and  to  have  democratic  institutions. 

I  am  not  sure  that  at  this  time  all  of  those  nations  who  seek 
membership  could  even  qualify  on  the  second  point,  and  that  is 
agreeing  on  what  permanent  borders  there  should  be  relative  to 
their  various  countries.  But  it  seems  as  though  there  is  a  process 
that  possibly  could,  in  a  more  aggressive  and  imaginative  way, 
have  CSCE  take  up  in  the  near  term  some  of  the  slack,  if  you  will, 
and  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  what  is  a  broader  cry  coming  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  which  is  the  need  for 
integration  into  the  West  militarily  or  otherwise. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  I  have  gotten  it  clear.  And  my  answer 
will  first  be  a  quick  one,  which  is,  yes,  the  CSCE  can  do  it.  But 
I  want  to  comment  and  enlarge  on  it  briefly. 

First,  let  me  say  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  borders  and 
whether  the  applicants  for  NATO  membership  can  claim  their  bor- 
ders are  legitimate — I  want  to  remind  you  that  every  one  of  those 
countries  is  a  part  of  the  CSCE,  and  one  of  the  commitments  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  is  that  existing  borders  must  be  recognized.  And 
I  think  we  just  ought  not  to  be  asking  for  a  reaffirmation  of  some- 
thing that  is  already  affirmed.  I  think  we  ought  to  assume  that  is 
the  principle. 

If  we  are  consistent  about  it,  and  we  should  be  consistent  about 
the  Bosnian  Serbian  problem,  the  principle  is  strengthened.  If  we 
show  an  inconsistency  here,  I  think  it  undermines  the  principal 
throughout  the  continent. 

Senator  BiDEN.  By  definition,  we  have  already,  have  we  not? 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Well,  but  we  can  recoup.  In  my  opin- 
ion, I  think  we  can  recoup  and  redeem  ourselves,  which  is  the  way 
I  testified.  But,  with  respect  to  CSCE,  let  me  say  this  to  you.  I  have 
been  critical,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  been  suffi- 
ciently alert  to  our  leadership  opportunities  there. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  person  designated  by  the  administration  to  be  our 
CSCE  ambassador  strikes  me  as  understanding  the  potential  of 
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that  instrument.  I  have  talked  to  him.  I  have  been  impressed  by 
our  conversation  and  by  what  I  believe  to  be  his  determination  to 
make  full  use  of  CSCE  as  a  political  instrument  which  can  achieve 
cohesion,  and  therefore  cooperate  with  NATO. 

The  fact  that  this  individual  seems  to  be,  from  what  I  under- 
stand, close  to  the  President,  adds,  I  believe,  to  his  ability  to  have 
some  influence  with  the  other  countries  of  Europe  who  belong  to 
CSCE. 

Senator  Biden.  You  indicated  you  belong  to  an  organization  that 
is  peopled  with  prominent  Americans  who  share  a  view,  as  you 
know,  I  share  in  detail  and  have  for  some  time.  And  you  indicated 
you  hoped  there  is  something  that  it  can  do — ^your  organization. 
And  I  see  one  of  your  distinguished  members,  a  man  who  I  admire 
his  decision  on  principle  for  having  left  the  State  Department  and 
the  reasons  why. 

You  indicated  that  you  hoped  you  could  influence  policy  along  the 
lines  you  suggested  the  group  believes  our  policy  should  be  and 
should  take.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  I  have  always  want- 
ed to  ask  and  I  cannot — I  do  not  know  the  answer  here.  Maybe  you 
could  enlighten  me. 

This  is  one  of  those  circumstances — I  have  sat  here,  as  my  col- 
leagues have,  who  quite  possibly  know  more  about  this  than  I  do, 
and  wondered  as  a  young  student  how  in  God's  name  those  folks 
in  our  seats  in  a  different  building — the  building  was  not  here — 
could  have  sat  around  in  1935  through  1939  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  refused  to 
make  the  decisions  that,  in  hindsight,  we  learned  in  our  civics 
classes,  we  learned  in  our  undergraduate  courses  and  our  graduate 
studies  were  self-evident  in  retrospect. 

And  I  could  not  understand  how  that  could  happen  until,  after 
20  years  of  being  here,  in  my  20th  year,  I  found  myself  literally 
physically  sitting  in  the  same  chair  that  one  of  those  senior  sen- 
ators sat  in  in  1938,  when  he  justified  Czechoslovakia  and  justified 
what  was  happening  in  Europe.  And  it  is  real  simple  to  me,  and 
this  really  is  a  question. 

No  matter  when  we  acted  in  the  1930's,  it  would  have  been  a 
cost  to  the  American  public,  some  cost.  The  cost  may  have  been  the 
diflFerence  between  10  lives  and  10,000,  or  10,000  and  100,000,  or 
100,000  and  20  million,  but  there  was  a  cost.  And  at  every  stage 
of  the  Bosnian  thing,  the  Yugoslav  crisis  over  the  last  2  years, 
whatever  action  we  took,  and  you  are  kind  of  preaching  to  the  choir 
with  this  group  here  that  are  before  you,  there  was  a  cost  attached, 
a  potential  cost. 

When  the  President  made  his  decision  to  use  air  power  or  to 
threaten  the  use  of  air  power  and  use  it,  I  hope  he  means  it — we 
mean  it. 

The  questions  in  that,  "high  level  meeting  sitting  with  the  Presi- 
dent with  15,"  Congressional  leaders,  as  I  sat  there  I  thought  about 
who  those  people  sitting  in  that  same  room  were  45  years  ago.  And 
the  question  asked  was  a  fair  one  and  was  asked  by  more  than  one 
prominent  member.  What  happens  if  one  pilot  is  shot  down? 

It  was  almost  enough  in  the  minds  of  those  who  asked  that  ques- 
tion that  if  that  risk  were  real,  and  it  is  obviously  real — engine  fail- 
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ure  could  cause  a  pilot  to  go  down  that  was  not  shot  down — maybe 
it  was  not  worth  the  effort. 

Now,  I  have  come  to  understand  the  inertia,  I  think,  that  prob- 
ably existed.  I  am  a  politician.  I  understand  politicians.  As  Emer- 
son said  in  another  context,  he  said  society  is  a  like  a  wave.  The 
wave  moves  on  but  the  particles  remain  the  same.  Politicians  in 
1940  were  no  different  than  politicians  in  1994  or  1935  and  1995, 
when  we  get  there. 

I  now  understand  what  motivated  them.  But  what  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  is  what  motivates  your  counterparts. 

If  you  read  the  editorial  pages  of  America,  and  you  meet  the  for- 
eign policy  establishment,  there  is  no  unanimity.  I  believe  the  rea- 
son why  this  administration  has  not  been  more  forceful,  and  the 
last  one  was  not,  is  because  there  is  such  a  split  among  opinion 
leaders  who  were  unanimous  in  most  accords  on  matters  of  na- 
tional security  during  the  previous  35  years. 

Why  is  it?  You  ask  the  rhetorical  question.  You  hope  you  all  can 
do  something.  I  think  the  one  thing  your  group  can  do,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  if  you  are  able  to  take  the  top  20  editorial  pages 
in  America  and  get  them  all  to  endorse  lifting  the  embargo,  get 
them  all  to  endorse — get  the  New  York  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Chicago  Council  and  the  L.A.  Council,  and  all  the  for- 
eign policy  wonks  who  love  to  wonder  around  this  town  in  pomp- 
ous, inflated  egos  about  how  much  they  know  about  foreign  policy, 
to  step  up  to  the  ball  and  take  a  position,  because  that  is  the  thing 
that  seems  to  be  missing. 

Presidents  as  you  know,  you  gentlemen  working  for  Presidents 
very  closely  and  having  personal  relationships,  they  are  impacted 
on  Dy  that,  in  a  strange  sense  more  than  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
by  any  one  of  us. 

Why  is  it.  Max,  that  that  is  not  the  case?  Do  you  have  an  an- 
swer? I  do  not  expect  you  to  have  one.  Can  you  enlighten  me? 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  First  of  all  let  me  say  that  there  is,  in 
my  opinion,  extensive  support  in  the  country  for  the  approach  that 
you  and  I  favor,  and  we  do  have  a  compilation  of  editorials  that 
support  us.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  more. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  created  ourselves  is  to  do  more,  be- 
cause we  understand  that  in  a  democracy  it  is  perfectly  normal  to 
have  differences  of  opinion  and  differences  of  perspective,  even 
though  we  may  have  fundamental  values. 

I  rarely  criticize  the  values  of  people  who  disagree  with  me  be- 
cause I  find  that  we  share  values.  We  just  have  differences  in  how 
to  reach  and  exercise  and  obtain  those  values.  So,  we  are  trying  to 
do  just  that. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  resolutions  that  the  Senate 
passes  or  the  House  of  Representatives  passes.  First,  these  resolu- 
tions have  an  impact  on  the  so-called  smart  people  around,  on  the 
editorial  writers,  and  I  also  believe  they  have  an  impact  on  the 
President. 

I  have  tried  in  all  my  differences  here  over  the  years,  with  one 
President  or  another  President  and  with  this  President  on  this 
issue  we  are  talking  about,  never  to  personalize  this  because  I  do 
not  question  their  good  faith.  I  question  their  judgment. 
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I  realize  that  politics  injects  itself.  It  is  always  how  much  can  I 
do  that  I  would  like  to  do  without  its  hurting  me  politically  too 
much.  And  that  is  really  the  test  constantly,  on  a  daily  basis,  that 
is  being  faced.  You  people  up  there  have  been  successful  because 
you  are  still  here.  That  is  the  test. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  persuade  the  President  that  he  can  do 
more  of  what  I  hope  he  would  like  to  do. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  know  he  would  like  to  do. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  I  certainly  hope  so  and  assume  that  he 
would  like  to  do  more,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  do  more. 

I  myself,  for  example,  understand.  Here  you  have  a  President 
coming  into  a  new  position  with  a  new  responsibility  who  has  not 
had  extensive  national  experience.  We  know  he  has  not  had  exten- 
sive experience  with  the  military  and,  indeed,  that  is  an  area  of 
vulnerability  for  him.  He  sits  and  talks  to  some  military  people 
who  tell  him  you  cannot  do  this,  or  think  about  the  consequences 
of  what  you  do.  I  can  understand  that  advice  having  an  impact  on 
him. 

We  created  our  group  because  we  have  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion. We  have  to  influence  and  encourage  you  to  be  assertive,  al- 
though I  gather  from  my  observation  you  do  not  need  much  encour- 
agement. You  are  ahead  of  us  frequently  in  some  of  these  areas. 

Senator  Biden.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  We  usually  go  Republican-Democrat.  We  are  going 
committee-committee  here. 

Let  me  just  remind  you  that  we  passed  a  resolution  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  October,  when  President  Bush  was  still  in  office,  calling 
for  a  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  and  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $50  million  in  U.S.  equipment  to  go  straight  to  Bosnia.  That 
passed.  Every  time  we  have  done  this,  it  has  passed. 

We  did  not  address  the  embargo  this  time,  but  rather  air  strikes. 
But  I  really  think,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  the  people  need  to  change 
the  views  of  are  the  opinion  makers. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Right. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Not  the  American  public,  because  I  think  the 
American  public  is  much  more  understanding  of  what  is  at  stake 
here  than  we  give  them  credit  for. 

I  have  a  number  of  other  questions  but  I  will  yield. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  Senator  Biden.  First,  as  Senator 
Biden  said,  I  think  the  three  of  us  have  been  consistently  in  sup- 
port of  a  much"  stronger  position  in  Bosnia.  So,  in  a  way  you  are 
not  getting  a  typical  picture  here  of  the  Senate  because  of  who  hap- 
pens to  be  here.  As  somebody  who  has  consistently  favored  air 
strikes  and  lifting  the  embargo,  I  feel  also  it  is  2  years  late  and 
that  we  have  failed  for  too  long  to  act. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  perhaps,  an  answer  to  Senator  Biden's 
question,  although  it  was  not  addressed  to  me  and  I  am  not  100 
percent  confident  I  am  right  in  any  event.  People  have  looked  at 
the  risks  and  the  costs  of  action,  and  they  are  si^ificant.  When 
you  look  at  the  risks  of  air  strikes  there  is  a  significant  risk  and 
a  cost. 

But  what  people  have  failed  to  do,  including  the  opinion  makers 
and  including  a  lot  of  my  colleagues,  indeed,  I  think  including  a    | 
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significant  percentage  of  the  American  public,  is  to  put  on  that 
same  scale  the  risks  of  not  acting. 

That  puts  it  as  simply  as  1  know  how.  Indeed  there  are  risks. 
There  are  risks  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  effort;  that 
with  the  first  evidence  that  we  have  had  some  losses  in  NATO  as 
a  result  of  those  air  strikes  we  might  lose  public  support  for  the 
continuation  of  those  air  strikes;  that  we  would  lose  personnel,  a 
loss  of  life  itself,  is  obviously  the  first  and  foremost  risk. 

But  where  I  think  we  have  failed,  is  as  a  people,  as  a  polity,  as 
an  administration,  as  a  public,  to  put  on  that  same  scale  two  years 
ago  and  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  risks  of  doing  nothing,  of  letting 
a  brushfire  become  a  conflagration  that  spreads  and  all  of  the  other 
things  which  a  number  of  you  have  enumerated. 

So,  I  am  wondering  whether  you  would  just  quickly  indicate 
whether  or  not  you  feel  that  is  important;  that  when  we  look  at 
risks  of  acting  and  costs  of  acting  that  we  also  explicitly  put  into 
the  equation,  in  deciding  whether  the  risks  are  worth  it,  the  risks 
and  costs  of  not  acting.  Would  you  agree  with  that  assessment, 
that  that  is  an  important  thing  to  do? 

General,  let  me  start  with  you. 

General  Galvin.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  that.  Senator  Levin, 
that  the  risks  of  not  acting  have  to  balanced  against  the  risks  of 
acting. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you,  and  you  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
at  all,  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  country  that  acts  easily  when 
it  comes  to  going  to  war.  I  mean,  we  still  World  War  I  started  in 
1917  and  World  War  II  started  in  early  1942,  but  there  was  a  lot 
of  war  around  before  those  dates. 

We  may  be,  and  we  are  in  fact,  a  very  violent  country  domesti- 
cally, but  we  do  not  go  to  war  easily.  And  our  caution  may  be  some- 
thing that  in  some  ways  that  we  can  be  proud  of,  but  it  does  have 
to  figure  in  here. 

The  same  people  who  might  be  on  a  committee  urging  us  to  go 
to  war,  where  will  they  be  a  year  later? 

Senator  Levin.  Or  a  month  later? 

General  Galven.  Or  a  month  later?  Right  now  I  notice  that — 
Jack  Vessey  told  me  that  at  the  34th  Division  reunion  there  was 
an  interesting  discussion  there  in  which  it  came  out  that  the  34th 
Division  had  lost  more  casualties,  missing  in  action  and  never  re- 
covered from  just  the  34th  Division  that  fought  in  Anzio  and  other 
places,  than  all  the  missing  action  in  Vietnam  but  there  was  not 
the  same  response  to  that. 

I  do  not  think  times  change.  I  think  that  people  are  the  same, 
they  remain  the  same,  but  a  lot  of  other  things  change  such  as,  for 
example,  we  mentioned  the  media  aspects  of  this.  If  we  lose  one 
aircraft  the  media  will  focus  on  that  lost  aircraft,  and  hopefully  not 
but  possibly  the  lost  pilot  or  crew,  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  But 
part  of  that  is  because  people  focus  on  that.  It  is  not  a  media  prob- 
lem, it  is  a  people  problem. 

When  you  talk  about  the  risks,  the  risk  is  also  the  loss  of  solidar- 
ity in  the  United  States.  I  think  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Senator  Levin.  All  the  risks,  of  action  and  not  action. 
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General  Galvin.  Right.  You  know,  when  I  bring  that  up  some- 
times people  say,  hey,  wait  a  minute,  you  are  the  military  man. 
Just  tell  me  how  many  troops  it  takes  to  do  this. 

But  the  point  is  ever  since  I  was  a  lieutenant  I  realized  that  the 
fighting  will  of  my  platoon  was  not  just  a  military  question. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  let  me  change  the  question.  I  want  to  get 
to  NATO  quickly  because  that  is  the  subject. 

I  want  to  talk  to  each  of  you  about  the  timetable  for  membership 
expansion.  And  you  have  come  at  this  from  different  directions. 
Ambassador,  I  think  you  are  probably  the  most  urgent  in  terms  of 
expanding  membership.  Your  statement  is  that,  for  instance,  the 
three — Hungary,  Poland,  Czech  Republic — by  any  set  of  criteria 
that  is  reasonable  should  be  considered  for  early  NATO  member- 
ship, and  this  is  a  disservice  not  to  have  considered  them. 

You  also  give  as  your  argument  for  that  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  we  acquiesce  in  an  invasion  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Czech  Repub- 
lic or  Slovakia  and  refuse  to  help  them. 

Well,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  inconceivable  to  me.  I  am  someone  who 
does  favor  early  membership,  by  the  way.  But  for  the  reasons  that 
the  General  just  gave,  unhappily  and  tragically  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  we  would  not  come  to  the  defense  of  those  coun- 
tries, just  as  it  is  no  longer  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  would 
allow  a  2-year  attack  on  Bosnia  to  go  without  a  response,  and  that 
Europe  would  have  allowed  it. 

I  would  have  said  2  years  ago  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
there  would  be  ethnic  cleansing  in  Europe.  I  would  have  said  that 
2  years  ago,  but  it  is  no  longer  inconceivable  to  me. 

So,  even  though  I  happen  to  favor  earlier  membership  than  later, 
in  trying  to  establish  some  criteria  for  membership  and  pushing 
that  faster,  I  cannot  do  it  for  the  reason  you  give  which  is  that  it 
is  inconceivable  we  would  not  come  to  their  defense.  Tragically  it 
is  too  conceivable  to  me. 

In  any  event,  all  three  of  you,  can  you  give  me  your  response  to 
this  question?  Should  we  set  criteria  now  for  membership  in 
NATO,  and  milestones,  to  give  some  hope  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Baltic  Nations  that  if  they  meet  certain  specified  milestones 
and  criteria  that  membership  will  be  tliere  for  them? 

Should  we  take  some  step  now  to  give  that  kind  of  encourage- 
ment perhaps  coupled,  as  I  believe  it  should  be,  with  an  explicit  ef- 
fort to  have  a  special  security  relationship  between  an  expanded 
NATO  and  Russia?  Because  it  is  important  that  we  not  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  right-wing  in  Russia.  We  should  try  to  continue 
to  give  that  kind  of  assurance  that,  yes,  we  are  not  giving  Russia 
a  veto  but  yes,  also,  we  are  aware  of  the  internal  dynamics  and  we 
are  going  to  make  an  effort  in  any  expanded  NATO  to  have  a  spe- 
cial security  relationship  between  an  expanded  NATO  and  Russia. 

Let  me  start  with  you.  Ambassador.  The  question  is,  should  we 
set  some  kind  of  specific  milestones,  timetables  for  membership  in 
an  expanded  NATO? 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  In  my  statement  I  urge  that  criteria  be 
established  because  admission  is  not  just  automatic.  We  ought  to 
have  criteria,  agreed  upon  criteria,  and  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  establish  those  criteria  now  as  you  suggest. 
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I  do  want  to  say  that  what  is  important  in  my  opinion  is  that 
we  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  our  intention  is  to  add  to 
NATO.  What  concerns  me  is  very  simple.  If  I  was  sitting  in  Mos- 
cow as  a  general  or  an  ultranationalist,  I  would  look  optimistically 
at  these  recent  developments. 

And  I  want  to  drop  a  footnote,  Senator  Biden,  and  say  that  I  do 
think  that  the  original  intent  of  this  Partners  program  was  to  kick 
the  can  maybe  forever.  But  I  think  as  a  result  of  objections  within 
the  United  States  we  are  coming  to  interpret  this  partnership  so 
that  it  will  produce  additional  members  into  NATO. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  extent  to  which  we  mislead  any 
of  the  Russian  military  or  nationalists  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
going  to  add,  because  they  do  not  want  us  to  add,  we  make  it  more 
difficult  to  add  a  year  from  now  and  2  years  from  now  because  the 
more  we  wait  it  would  be  a  much  more  obvious  slap  in  the  face. 

So,  I  would  much  rather  pull  the  tooth  now  by  saying  here  are 
the  criteria,  we  do  intend  to  add  as  soon  as  the  criteria  are  met, 
and  get  it  done  now. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Schlesinger,  my  time  is  almost  up,  but 
can  you  give  us  a  brief  answer  to  that?  Should  we  set  criteria  now 
and  stick  with  them? 

Dr.  Schlesinger.  I  cannot  answer  a  complex  question  with  a 
brief  answer. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  want. 

Senator  Levin.  Give  me  a  medium-sized  answer. 

Dr.  Schlesinger.  My  first  observation  picks  up  from  General 
Galvin's  comments  that  NATO  should  be  as  able,  and  I  quote  him, 
as  it  was  in  previous  times  to  accept  new  members. 

The  original  12  members  of  NATO  did  not  readily  accept  new 
members.  There  was  an  extended,  extended  fight  over  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  reasons  of  doubts  about  their  democratic  leanings,  about 
the  difficulties  of  altering  the  composition  of  NATO.  There  was  an 
extended  fight  in  the  1950's  about  the  admission  of  our  former 
enemy,  Germany. 

I  can  remember  in  the  early  1970's  talking  to  our  NATO  partners 
about  Spain,  then  under  Franco,  just  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
that  Spain  was  providing  to  NATO.  There  was  a  barrier  to  it. 

Now,  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have  not  clarified  their  fu- 
tures. As  I  mentioned  earlier  there  is  a  revival  of  communist  par- 
ties within  some  of  those  states.  What  the  future  bears,  we  do  not 
know. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  long  and  complicated  process,  not  a  decade 
but  some  18  months,  2  years,  in  which  one  begins  to  examine  how 
the  forces  will  relate  one  to  another,  communications,  and  those 
are  all  things  that  have  to  be  ironed  out.  So,  there  is  a  time  con- 
suming process  even  though  it  is  our  intention  to  expand  NATO. 

Second,  somebody,  I  think  it  was  Ambassador  Kampelman,  said 
come  to  the  defense  of  these  countries.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
that  we  would  come  to  the  defense  of  these  countries.  How?  We 
should  ask  ourselves  how  we  would  come  to  the  defense  of  these 
countries.  That  is  not  obvious.  It  is  particularly  not  obvious,  let  us 
say,  for  the  Baltic  states  which  are  close  to  the  heart  of  Russian 
power  and  far,  far  away  from  American  power.  It  is  much  easier 
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to  refer  to  the  defense  of  the  Czech  Republic,  which  is  Bohemia, 
which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  NATO  power. 

So,  before  one  expands  NATO  one  is  obliged,  if  we  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible, to  say  how  do  we  defend  these  countries.  Otherwise  we 
create  the  risks  that  the  British  and  French  did  in  the  1930's  of 
offering  a  pledge  to  Poland  after  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia,  a 
pledge  that  they  could  not  fulfill,  much  to  the  cost  to  Poland. 

Third,  let  me  just  simply  assert  that  we  are  not  giving  a  veto  to 
Russia  as  has  been  publicly  declared  by  various  people.  With  re- 
gard to  the  membership  of  NATO  we  have  no  intention  of  giving 
a  veto  to  Russia. 

If  Russia  were  to  turn  in  the  Zhirinovsky  direction  I  have  no 
doubt  that  within  days  the  Visograd  countries  would  be  regarded 
as  eligible  for  membership.  So,  there  is  no  veto. 

The  fourth  point,  we  deal  with  a  complex  reality  out  there,  a  very 
complex  reality.  If  we  were  to  admit  the  Visograd  countries  now  we 
would  draw  a  different  line,  not  the  line  of  Yalta  to  which  Ambas- 
sador Kampelman  referred,  but  a  different  line. 

If  you  go  to  Sofia  or  Bucharest  or  even  Kiev  there  is  not  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  admitting  the  Visograd  countries  that  we  find 
in  the  Visograd  countries  understandably,  because  they  will  feel 
that  we  are  pushing  them  into  the  Russian  zone  of  influence  even 
though  we  take  in  what  have  historically  been  Western  nations. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, murky  as  it  is,  may  be  the  best  that  we  can  have  at  this  time. 
Murkiness  is  not  without  its  value  in  a  complex  situation. 

Now,  let  me  finally  say  that  if  such  a  line  is  drawn  the  countries 
that  are  admitted  to  NATO  are  the  ones  that  are  not  under  threat 
today.  If  the  Russians  were  to  turn,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  not 
turn,  they  will  have  to  take  Ukraine  before  they  can  get  at  Hun- 
gary or  Czechoslovakia  or,  to  some  extent,  Poland  itself  We  want, 
if  we  can,  to  provide  stability  in  this  region.  And  to  provide  stabil- 
ity in  the  region  means  not  in  effect  leaving  those  countries  most 
exposed  and  most  at  risk  out  in  the  cold.  So,  it  is  a  complex  reality. 

Now  I,  myself,  think  that  down  the  line  we  certainly  can  admit 
the  Visograd  countries  and  should  admit  the  Visograd  countries, 
and  that  we  should  have  that  firmly  in  mind.  But  the  timing  in 
part  depends  on  the  changes  in  Russia.  If  Russia  turns  sour  they 
should  be  admitted  earlier  than  the  technicalities  would  suggest.  If 
Russia  does  not  turn  sour,  then  to  draw  a  line  that  pushes  the 
countries  further  East  into  an  exposed  position  seems  to  me  not  to 
be  wise  policy. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  encouraged  in  your  testimony  Ambassador  Kampelman 
that  there  are  at  least  some  bedrock  principles  that  we  can  fall 
back  on,  specifically  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  idea  that  there  are  boundaries  that  should  be 
changed  by  peaceful  negotiations,  not  by  force.  And  as  you  have  in- 
dicated, in  the  former  Yugoslavia  this  is  a  principle  that  applies 
and  that  if  NATO  was  there  NATO  might  have  responded  as  a  po- 
lice situation.  The  enemy  has  xenophobic  aggressive  tendencies,  as 
you  pointed  out,  and  that  we  failed  to  see  that.  I  think  that  may 
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or  may  not  be  accepted  by  everybody,  but  at  least  it  is  a  good  point 
of  departure  as  to  what  order  in  the  world  is  about. 

And  you  have  mentioned,  and  I  was  intrigued,  in  response  to 
Senator  Biden  that  we  can  recoup.  When  you  said  that,  essentially 
do  you  mean  that  even  at  this  late  point  we  can  assert  Article  51 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  or  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  generally  and  say  essentially  that  Bosnia  is  Bosnia, 
a  country  we  have  recognized,  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  it  must  remain  Bosnia?  Or  what  do  you  mean  when  you  talk 
about  recouping,  having  set  forth  these  principles? 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  I  realize  that  it  would  have  been  easi- 
er 2  years  ago.  Every  6  months  that  goes  by  makes  it  more  dif- 
ficult. Six  months  from  now  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  it  is 

today. 

What  I  had  in  mind  was  setting  forth  a  program  which  I  do  be- 
lieve is  applicable  today  and  can  be  started  toward  today,  tomor- 
row, soon,  as  a  way  of  recouping,  as  a  way  of  reasserting  principles 
here,  much  more  difficult  today  than  a  year  ago  or  2  years  ago.  As 
General  Galvin  said,  it  would  have  been  stronger  if  we  had  started 
this  in  Dubrovnik.  But  we  did  not  do  it  in  Dubrovnik. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  us  to  be  in  a  position  where  6  months  from 
now  we  say  well,  we  could  have  done  something  in  Sarajevo  but  we 
lost  that. 

Senator  Lugar.  Let  me  ask  at  this  juncture,  because  the  Sec- 
retary testified  this  morning  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  the  second  part  of  tne  President's  program.  The  first  part 
was  working  with  our  NATO  allies  to  indicate  that  we  would  strike 
at  guns  that  were  not  removed  in  the  20  kilometers  around  Sara- 
jevo. But  the  second  part  is  to  try  to  pursue  a  peace  in  Bosnia. 

Now,  Secretary  Christopher,  in  response  to  a  question  that  I 
asked,  said  that  the  Bosnians  in  terms  of  their  bottom  line  depend 
upon  the  United  States  being  involved  as  observers  and  peace- 
keepers of  the  arrangement  that  would  follow  the  acceptance  by 
the  three  parties.  Secretary  Christopher,  on  Februarv  10th  of  last 
year,  said  in  the  event  all  three  come  to  a  peace  settlement  NATO 
under  the  United  Nations  will  be  the  stabilizing  force  and  we  will 
be  a  part  of  that  group. 

Now,  the  administration  has  not  pressed  that  aspect  because 
whenever  troops  on  the  ground  had  been  mentioned,  frequently 
they  indicated  there  had  been  no  commitment  to  troops  on  the 
ground.  We  are  back  now  to  this  point  in  which  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  are  going  to  attempt  to  work  apparently  with  the 
Bosnians,  maybe  the  Croatians  likewise.  Secretary  Christopher 
mentioned  some  interest  today  in  conversations  between  the 
Bosnians  and  the  Croatians. 

But  the  point  that  I  raised  was,  when  he  raised  that  thought, 
that  he  had  to  assure  the  Bosnians  that  we  the  United  States  were 
going  to  be  there  as  a  part  of  the  NATO  situation.  Did  he  have  at 
this  point  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  of  the  American  people, 
anyone?  In  other  words,  how  can  you  go  into  these  peace  negotia- 
tions having  affirmed  that?  And  he  understood  that  point. 

He  said  earlier  that  before  we  send  the  people  there  the  Congress 
would  have  to  be  involved  and  there  would  have  to  be  some  ap- 
proval. But  we  are  about  to  get  into  negotiations.  Apparently  the 
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United  States  is  a  part  of  NATO  in  which  we  are  going  to  encour- 
age the  Bosnians  to  do  this  with  the  assertion  that  we  are  going 
to  be  there  before  we  know  that  we  are  there. 

This  gets  back  anyway  to  a  problem  that  Greneral  Galvin  and 
Senator  Biden  were  raising  as  far  as  pubHc  opinion  in  this  country. 
He  said  that  the  people  involved,  General  Galvin,  I  thought  in  a 
very  important  statement,  said  that  in  1969  there  he  was  lifted 
over  the  fence  out  of  harm's  way  of  the  American  people  who  had 
a  different  view  about  his  duty.  And  we  have  all  been  discussing 
this  in  a  way.  This  situation  has  not  been  broached  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  yet.  But  there  is  a  vague  thought  that  we  are  a  part 
of  NATO  and  we  will  be  a  part  of  peacekeeping  and  peace  making 
if  necessaiT.  But  20,000,  25,000  people,  is  a  good  number  of  people, 
not  a  small  number  of  peacekeepers. 

In  short,  I  suppose  the  question  I  am  raising,  when  we  talk 
about  recouping  let  us  say  that  we  proceed  down  this  road.  Is  that 
recouping,  in  your  judgment,  if  we  are  successful  in  getting  a  peace 
and  sending  m  peacekeepers,  or  does  this  really  deny  the  whole 
sanctity  of  the  Bosnian  country  at  that  point  if  we  participated  in 
the  partition,  in  the  act  of  simply  keeping  things  separate? 

I  am  trying  to  get  some  idea  as  to  what  our  ideal  step  ought  to 
be.  If  it  is  not  what  Christopher  and  the  President  want  to  do, 
what? 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Let  me  say.  Senator,  that  I  am  myself 
quite  uncertain  as  to  what  the  administration  plans  to  do.  I  read 
the  President's  statement  which  indicated  that  we  should  not  have 
too  many  high  hopes  about  taking  the  NATO  ultimatum  of  Sara- 
jevo and  applying  it  to  other  cities.  I  wondered  what  that  meant. 
What  was  the  President  attempting  to  convey  to  us  when  he  sug- 
gested that  it  might  not  be  appropriate  or  the  U.S.  does  not  want 
to  apply  ultimatum  in  other  cities.  I  really  do  not  know  where  the 
administration  is  heading  and,  of  course,  I  have  not  read  the  Sec- 
retary's testimony  this  morning. 

I  do  think  that  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  as  a  part 
of  NATO  to  inject  itself  into  the  efforts  underway  to  try  to  produce 
a  solution  to  this  problem.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  a  capable 
person  there  representing  us  in  an  effort  to  do  that. 

I  have  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  personally  somewhat  skeptical 
about  putting  25,000  troops  in  there  as  peacekeepers.  I  just  feel 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  how  that  is  going  to  work. 

Senator  LUGAR.  Why  are  you  skeptical? 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Because  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to 
which  the  result  that  it  is  supposed  to  keep  is  the  kind  of  a  result 
that  will  avoid  further  guerrilla  fighting,  enmity,  mortar  shots,  and 
all  the  rest.  That  is,  if  it  is  an  imposed  peace,  if  it  is  a  peace  that 
takes  the  form  of  legitimizing  aggression,  I  have  a  sad  feeling  that 
even  a  piece  of  paper  signed  under  duress  is  not  likely  to  provide 
stability  in  the  area. 

Senator  LuGAR.  But  what  if  Secretary  Christopher  were  to  say 
to  you,  as  he  said  to  me,  that  in  order  to  get  the  Bosnians  even 
to  settle  at  all  he  is  going  to  have  to  assure  them  that  Americans 
will  be  there. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  I  would  have  to  know  what  are  we 
pressuring   the    Bosnians    to    accept.    If   we    are    pressuring   the 
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Bosnians  to  accept  something  that  really  fundamentally  they  do 
not  think  is  in  their  interest  I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  lasting  so- 
lution or  one  that  is  going  to  work.  The  hatreds  are  very  deep.  The 
enmity  is  very  deep  there. 

So  that  I  have  to  reserve  judgment  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
point  25,000  or  15,000  or  whatever  the  number  may  be — because 
I  have  heard  both  figures  used — until  I  see  exactly  what  the  troops 
are  supposed  to  do.  I  do  not  think  we  just  arbitrarily  ought  to  talk 
about  a  number.  I  feel  much  more  comfortable  talking  about  air 
power  now  than  I  do  about  ground  troops.  Maybe  it  is  because  I 
am — that  may  be  a  reflection  on  me.  I  am  not  saying  I  am  right 
or  I  am  wrong  about  it.  I  am  only  indicating  that  I  do  feel  more 
comfortable  about  air  power  than  I  do  about  putting  in  troops  there 
without  knowing  what  they  are  getting  into. 

I  get  a  feeling  we  are  heading  toward  something  messy  if  we  are 
attempting  to  impose  a  peace. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  appreciate  your  response.  My  time  is  almost 
up.  I  just  wanted  to  compliment  each  of  you  on  very  constructive 
thoughts  on  what  NATO  ought  to  look  like;  how  it  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. Obviously,  as  Senator  Biden  and  Senator  Levin  have  indi- 
cated, we  are  sympathetic  and  eager  with  those  situations.  I  would 
just  say  in  behalf  of  the  President's  predicament  we  have  all  talked 
about  obviously  the  need  for  that  leadership.  The  administration 
really  has  to  have  a  policy  and  has  to  move  ahead  with  it.  And  this 
is  very  difficult. 

I  understand  that  as  a  candidate  for  reelection,  moving  around 
Indiana  the  last  week  visiting  with  groups,  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple are  not  interested  in  Bosnia  nor  really  in  any  foreign  policy 
question.  The  President  may  have  been  right  in  his  own  analysis 
in  the  1992  campaign  that  the  economy  was  the  issue  or  domestic 
situations.  If  so,  of  course,  he  has  built  a  real  problem  for  himself 
this  year  in  trying  to  deal  with  things.  After  you  get  elected  and 
find  that  only  presidential  leadership  perhaps  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  particular  can  break  through.  And  often 
maybe  without  a  great  deal  of  public  support  or  even  support  of 
opinion  leaders. 

I  would  agree  with  Senator  Biden  that  it  would  be  inordinately 
helpful  if  the  opinion  leaders  of  this  countiy  were  as  sensitive  as 
all  of  you  have  been  to  the  status  not  only  of  Bosnia  but  of  Europe. 
Obviously  they  have  not  been  nor  is  there  unanimity  in  the  Senate, 
which  leads  me  to  a  conclusion,  maybe  uniquely,  that  ultimately 
this  is  why  we  have  Presidents.  They  have  to  break  through  and 
simply  say  this  is  the  way  it  is  because  this  is  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  bring  along  the  leaders  and  the  public  opinion  who 
often,  after  the  President  has  made  up  his  mind  crowd  into  the 
room  to  cheer  the  fact  that  he  is  offering  leadership.  And  I  think 
all  of  us  are  pressing  this  President,  really,  to  assume  that  role. 

Ambassador  Kampeijvian.  That  is  why  we  pay  him  so  much,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  comment  which  I  do  want  to  say 
in  connection  with  Secretary  Schlesinger's  testimony  on  the  cri- 
teria, the  pace,  and  the  difficulty  on  admission.  I  fully  agree  with 
that  thrust  and  the  phrasing  of  my  words  was  conscious  of  making 
distinctions.  And  distinctions  have  to  be  made  between  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  one  case  with  respect  to  tim- 
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ing,  and  further  admissions  in  the  other  case  with  respect  to  tim- 
ing. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  gentlemen  have  a  few  more  minutes?  Be- 
cause I  have  a  couple  more  questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  have  a  moment. 

Dr.  SCHLESINGER.  Could  I  comment  on  Senator  Lugar's  observa- 
tions? 

Senator  BiDEN.  Please  do. 

Dr.  ScHLESlNGER.  Life  is  cruel.  Life  is  ambiguous.  And  in  a 
sense,  what  this  Nation  is  faced  with  in  Yugoslavia  is  a  choice  be- 
tween unethical  outcomes.  There  is  the  passive  unethical  action  or 
inaction  in  which  we  simply  stand  aside  and  watch  what  goes  on 
there.  There  is  the  choice  of  action  and  involvement. 

But  the  circumstances,  given  the  fact  that  the  Serbs  and  the 
Croats  have  defeated,  at  this  juncture,  the  Bosnians,  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  partition  of  Bosnia,  which  will  be  inequitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  prior  distribution  of  populations  within 
Bosnia.  And  to  the  extent  that  we  introduce  those  25,000  peace- 
keepers we  are  faced  with  the  ethical  dilemma  that  Ambassador 
Kampelman  has  pointed  out,  that  we  are,  in  a  sense,  imposing  on 
the  Bosnians  an  outcome  which  is  poorer  than  the  outcome  that 
they  could  have  gotten  6  months  ago  under  Vance-Owen  or  the  var- 
ious European  solutions,  and  that  our  failure  to  support  partition 
in  the  past  has  made  the  present  situation  worse. 

When  we  are  involved  in  these  complex  international  matters  it 
is  hard  to  find  a  clear  difference  between  the  good  guys  and  the 
bad  guys  as  we  could  in  World  War  IL  And  to  the  extent  that  we 
become  the  judge  we  are  going  to  impose  a  solution  or  fail  to  im- 
pose a  solution,  which  is  in  some  sense  unethical. 

Senator  BiDEN.  It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know  more 
about  World  War  II  and  many  other  things  than  I  do.  But  we  had 
no  problem  picking  a  bad  guy  to  beat  a  bad  guy. 

Dr.  SCHLESINGER.  Exactly.  Exactly. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  suggest  that  with  regard  to  Bosnia  I 
think  the  President  has  available  to  him  an  option  to  deal  with  this 
ethical  dilemma  and  I  think  he  will  regret  not  pushing  as  hard  as 
he  can  to  exercise  that  option,  and  that  is  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  inaction,  I  would  suggest,  has 
grave  consequences. 

Dr.  SCHLESINGER.  That  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  BiDEN.  At  that  same  meeting  with  members  of  Congress 
that  I  referred  to  earlier,  one  individual  said  to  the  President,  I  will 
be  with  you  but  that  means  we  must  win.  And  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent, pleaded  with  the  President  publicly  at  that  moment,  to  define 
what  the  goal  was,  because  this  individual  was  prepared  to  make 
the  case  that  if  air  power  did  not  bring  an  end  to  the  war,  we  will 
have  lost. 

That  was  not  the  mission  the  President  was  embarking  on.  It 
was  a  very  prescribed  mission.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  if  we  do  not 
take  action,  including  air  strikes,  there  will  be  any  incentive  on  the 
part  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  stop  indiscriminately  shelling  civilian 
populations?  Because  they  do  not  have  the  manpower.  They  do  not 
have  the  manpower  to  seize  the  land.  They  do  not  have  the  man- 
power   or   the    will    to    march    down    into    Sarajevo    or   Tuzla    or 
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Srebrenica  or  Gorazde  or  any  of  the  places  you  have  named.  They 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  occupy  the  territory.  There  are  less  than 
40,000  of  them.  There  are  125,000  Bosnians. 

I  remember  sitting  with  your  former  colleagues  not  long  ago,  in- 
cluding the  former  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  telling  me  that  the 
Bosnians  would  not  have  the  capability  of  using  any  military  hard- 
ware we  gave  them.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Who  would  have 
guessed  that  a  year  later,  with  100,000  dead,  they  would  still  be 
fighting.  Maybe  I  should  not  say  this,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  rea- 
son for  the  change  in  the  French  position  was  that  the  Bosnians 
were  starting  to  make  gains,  that  in  Europe  the  outcome  would  be 
the  Bosnians  had  weaponry. 

The  only  way  the  Bosnians  would  not  prevail  would  be  if  Serbia 
crossed  the  Drina  wholesale  and  the  JNA  was  in  full  force.  Now 
Europe  has  a  problem  and  they  then  have  to  make  a  decision.  That 
is  why  the  French  chose  all  of  a  sudden  to  should  support  air 
strikes,  because  this  is  all  about  getting  us  into  a  situation  where 
we  impose  upon  the  Bosnians  something  the  United  States  has 
been  unwilling  to  do.  And  that  is  a  bottomline. 

So  my  question  to  you  is,  does  it  make  any  sense  for  the  United 
States,  at  this  juncture,  to  discuss  sending  any  American  forces  to 
enforce  anything  when  we  still  have  the  opportunity  and  the  option 
of  lifting  the  embargo  and  carrying  out  air  strikes? 

Mr.  Secretary? 

Dr.  SCHLESINGER.  Well,  who  is  the  we?  That  is  the  problem.  I 
think  all  of  us  would  favor  lifting  the  embargo.  It  was  earlier  men- 
tioned, I  think  by  Senator  Lugar  or  perhaps  you  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  United  States  should  forcefully  proceed.  Well,  we  urged 
our  allies  to  lift  the  embargo,  perhaps  not  forcefully  enough,  but 
that  was  the  direction  of  American  foreign  policy.  Nonetheless,  our 
allies  have  resisted  that  solution.  We  are  here  to  meet  about  the 
maintenance  of  NATO. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Right. 

Dr.  SCHLESINGER.  When  one  is  part  of  a  multilateral  organiza- 
tion one  is  not  free  unilaterally  to  change. 

Senator  Biden.  Which  leads  me  to  my  next  question. 

Dr.  SCHLESINGER.  One  more  point.  We  could  move  unilaterally  to 
remove  the  embargo,  but  then  there  are  consequences.  The  Rus- 
sians looking  out  of  there  may  say  why  do  they  end  that  embargo 
in  that  situation  unilaterally?  We  will  end  the  embargo  in  Iraq. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  agree.  Now,  that  is  why  I  wanted  to  get  to  this 
next  one.  It  relates  to  you.  General.  Having  been  there  as  the  day- 
to-day  operative  guy  on  the  ground,  what  happens  in  NATO  if  you 
are  there  and  the  President  said  to  you,  tell  them  General  we  are 
lifting  the  embargo.  What  happens?  What  is  your  best  guess  of  the 
dynamic  that  then  occurs  within  NATO?  You  have  directed  it.  You 
have  been  there.  What  does  your  instinct  tell  you? 

General  Galvin.  That  is  a  hard  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to  pre- 
dict what  will  happen  there.  First  of  all,  I  would  say  we  are  at  a 
stage  right  now  where  we  have  done  something.  We  have  stopped 
the  shelling  in  Sarajevo.  Now,  I  would  like  to  see  what  happens 
next.  Let  us  watch  this.  The  Bosnians  are  not  as  weak  as  they 
seem.  If  they  were  weak  the  Serbs  would  have  taken  Sarajevo,  just 
as  you  said  yourself. 
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The  Serbs  have  actually  sat  back  at  max  range  shelling  Sarajevo. 
It  is  a  merciless  shelling,  but  it  is  really  not  a  sustained  shelling 
even  at  that — that  is,  in  terms  of  what  the  shelling  of  cities  has 
been  in  time.  Let  us  now  see  what  happens. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  take  the  big  guns  out  of  the  equation 
we  have  really  gotten  a  lot  closer  to  leveling  the  playing  field  now, 
and  what  the  President  has  said,  and  as  a  soldier  I  listen  really 
hard  when  Presidents  talk  about  the  use  of  military  force,  he  has 
said  we  want  a  comprehensive  peace  and  if  we  get  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  put  forces  on  the  ground.  But  if  we  do  not  get  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  put  forces  on  the  ground.  But  we  are  willing  to  use 
our  combat  power,  especially  in  this  case  our  air  power,  to  try  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  make  this  equation  a  little  bit  more  even. 

So  let  us  watch.  Let  us  see  what  happens  here. 

Senator  BiDEN.  The  reason  why  I  asked  the  question.  General, 
is  not  merely  as  it  relates  to  Bosnia.  It  goes  to  the  point  you  made. 
As  you  talked  about  the  future  expansion  of  NATO  you  indicated 
that  decisions  do  not  have  to  be  reached  the  same  way  they  were 
reached  in  the  past.  I  believe  that  in  the  past,  for  NATO  to  take 
any  action  in-theater  it  would  have  to  collectively  conclude  that 
that  should  be  done,  and  there  a  veto  power  that  any  one  nation 
has. 

Now,  ironically — it  is  hard  for  Americans  to  understand  this — 
but  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  essentially  out  of  territory.  It  is  not 
historically  what  we  have  focused  on.  And  I  wonder  whether  we 
could  expand  NATO  in  a  way  that  allowed  one,  or  two,  three  or 
seven  nations  to  take  a  particular  course  of  action  that  the  others 
disagreed  with  without  causing  the  alliance  to  dissolve.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  NATO  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  may  not  be  a  fine 
test  case  for  that. 

I  believe  that  if  the  United  States  chose  to  lift  the  arms  embargo, 
no  one  would  veto  the  decision. 

I  am  going  to  now  hear  in  the  French  papers  and  the  German 
papers  about  Biden  once  again  bashing  the  Germans  and  the 
French  and  the  Brits.  I  want  to  include  them  all.  I  do  not  want  to 
hurt  anybody's  feelings  by  leaving  them  out. 

With  regard  to  the  embargo,  our  European  Allies  may  not  supply 
weapons,  but  they  would  do  it.  I  wonder  whether  this  may  be  the 
first  test  case  to  determine  whether  NATO  is  able  to  act  politically 
in  unison  most  of  the  time,  but  acknowledge  that  as  it  relates  to 
anything  other  tjian  the  core  countries  there  may  be  a  need  to  go 
our  separate  ways. 

General  Galvin.  Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  test 
cases,  at  least  I  would  call  them  test  cases,  and  that  is  in  the  Gulf. 
During  the  Gulf  war  it  became  within  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
almost  like  a  marketplace  for  ideas  on  what  we  could  do,  a  kind 
of  debate. 

There  were  times  when  we  said,  the  Turks  need — they  might  get 
attacked  by  Scuds  with  chemical  warheads.  Thev  need  chemical 
weapons  protective  gear.  Who  has  got  some?  And  some  countries 
said,  well,  I  could  supply  some  but  I  do  not  have  a  way  of  getting 
them  there.  Well  then,  who  has  got  some  airplanes  or  ships  so  we 
could  get  them  there  and  so  forth? 
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And  so  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  possibility  here  that  we  need 
to  explore,  and  that  is  that  we  do  not  need  any  more,  in  the  kind 
crises  that  we  will  face,  to  show  this  solidarity,  one  for  all  and  all 
for  one,  and  we  will  all  rise  up  together  and  do  something,  where 
we  can  debate  how  we  can  respond  in  a  crisis. 

If  it  happened,  for  example,  to  be  a  crisis  over  water  or  some- 
thing between  Syria  and  Turkey,  and  that  is  a  possibility,  maybe 
we  would  find  a  Nordic  country  that  might  say,  you  know,  that  is 
really  not  my  deep  interest  here,  but  I  will  support  what  vou  do 
although  I  do  not  want  to  take  part.  I  think  there  is  room  for  this 
in  the  future. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  say,  if  I  can,  on  expansion 
of  NATO.  We  keep  talking  about  whether  we  would  expand  to 
these  other  countries  and  what  would  be  the  criteria.  First  of  all, 
in  criteria  I  think  this  is  going  to  be  a  little  bit  difficult.  As  Max 
Kampelman  said,  we  do  not  want  to  say  the  criteria  is  nobody  will 
change  anybody's  borders.  We  already  said  that  with  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

We  would  have  problems  with  the  history  of  NATO  if  we  said 
that  a  country  could  not  come  in  unless  it  had  the  forces  to  operate. 
There  were  countries  who  came  in  who  did  not  have  very  much  at 
all  in  the  way  of  forces.  There  were  countries  who  came  in  that  it 
would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  say  they  were  true  democracies  at  that 
moment. 

So  really  what  I  think  we  have  to  do  first,  before  we  talk  about 
criteria,  is  do  we  need  these  countries  for  anything?  Now,  this  is 
why  I  say  if  the  strategy  of  NATO  is  not  going  to  oe  forward  de- 
fense ana  flexible  response  against  the  Warsaw  Pact  but  it  is  going 
to  be  crisis  management,  then  we  have  to  decide,  where  are  the  cri- 
ses that  might  take  place  that  we  would  want  to  manage? 

And  if  the  crisis  would  take  place  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, then  we  need  a  relationship  with  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
because  if  not  we  are  intruding  into  the  crisis  in  a  way  that  may 
not  be  necessary  if  they  are  all  part  of  us. 

By  the  way,  then  the  question  comes  up  what  about  Russia? 
First,  I  think  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  convince  Russia  of  the  re- 
lationship that  exists  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  the  history  and  the  need  to  balance  and  secure 
a  peace  in  the  area  where  there  was  a  cold  war  going  on. 

Also,  we  need  to  look  at  how  much  we  believe  in  structure  like 
the  United  Nations.  We  are  ambivalent  about  these  things.  But  I 
think  in  the  future  world,  structure  is  going  to  be  very  important 
to  us  when  it  comes  to  stability  and  peace  and  security.  We  need 
more  structure  in  the  Pacific,  and  Russia  would  obviously  be  a  part 
of  that  structure. 

So,  I  think  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do  here,  before  we  try 
to  get  into  lesser  questions,  is  answer  two  big  ones.  One  is,  what 
is  tne  strategy  of  NATO  and  are  we  seconding  the  motion  on  that 
strategy  of  crisis  management? 

And  second,  how  much  do  we  believe  in  the  idea  that  there  would 
be,  in  this  world  ever  getting  smaller,  a  United  Nations  that  was 
effective,  that  would  get  regional  support  from  structures  that  were 
effective  there,  and  how  much  do  we  want  to  work  toward  that? 

Senator  Biden.  Senator  Warner. 
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Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Chairman 
Levin.  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  ranking  member  on  Senator 
Levin's  committee,  and  we  worked  on  the  charter  for  these  hear- 
ings together  with  our  distinguished  colleague  on  foreign  relations, 
and  it  is  working  out  very  well  largely  because  we  have  the  quality 
and  the  background  of  individuals  like  yourself  willing  to  come  for- 
ward. This  is  important  business. 

I  want  to  start  with  taking  a  paragraph  or  so  out  of  the  state- 
ments that  you  have  g^iven,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  sorry  we  have  had 
Dr.  Perry  elsewhere  today,  and  I  just  had  to  be  there. 

But,  Dr.  Schlesinger,  this  is  a  very  profound  observation  you 
have  on  page  8.  I  will  read  it.  "Second,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
concern  at  the  tendencies  simultaneously  to  expand  our  commit- 
ments while  shrinking  our  forces.  Before  we,  in  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, expand  our  commitments  we  must  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  we  have  the  forces  in  place  to  fulfill  such  new  commit- 
ments," 

I  very  strongly  agree,  and  I  am  hopefiil  that  the  new  commission 
on  rules  and  missions.  Dr.  Schlesinger,  which  you  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed here,  will  see  to  it  that  that  is  a  central  part  of  their  focus. 

I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  a  slightly  different  tangent  to  your  im- 
portant observation.  I  want  to  revise  your  sentence  of,  "second,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  concern  at  the  tendencies  to  expand  our 
commitments,"  and  I  will  go  in  this  direction,  before  we  know  clear- 
ly the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  support  an  operation. 

Now,  no  criticism  to  anyone.  I  have  been  here  15  years  now.  Sen- 
ator Levin  and  I  came  together,  and  we  have  our  elder  statesman 
here  who  has  got  a  few  years  on  us.  But  last  fall  we  witnessed  here 
in  primarily  the  Senate  a  very  unusual  chapter  in  our  history.  We 
encountered,  General  Galvin,  casualties  in  the  Somalia  operation, 
casualties  certainly  greatly  significant  in  many  ways,  relatively 
small  compared  to  military  engagements  in  tne  history  of  this 
country. 

But  as  a  consequence  of  that  failed  operation,  only  one  failed  op- 
eration out  of  several,  seven  to  be  exact  and  one  failed,  we  saw  a 
country  having  to  reverse  its  policy — its  policy  with  respect  to  our 
assistance  to  a  helpless  nation,  a  policy  with  respect  ta  our  partner- 
ship arrangement  with  some,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  num- 
ber, I  think  18  other  nations  that  were  there  with  us. 

Then  come  back,  and  this  institution  came  within  a  fraction  of 
reversing  what  T  perceive  as  the  constitutional  responsibility,  Am- 
bassador Kampelman,  of  a  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  de- 
cide when  to  deploy  forces  and  when  to  bring  them  home.  We  came 
within  two  to  three  votes  of  bringing  them  home  at  Christmas 
against  the  express  judgement  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  this  engendered  by  the  new  element  in  foreign  policy,  namely 
the  television  camera. 

Now  before  we,  as  you  say  Dr.  Schlesinger,  expand  our  commit- 
ments we  have  got  to  have  a  very  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
involved  with  NATO  in  the  future.  And  will  our  people  remain 
steadfast  while  NATO  carries  out  one  of  those  commitments,  be  it 
the  resolution  of  a  border  dispute  or  a  cultural  conflict,  or  these 
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other  not  well  defined  contingencies  that  would  be  embraced  were 
we  to  extend  the  full  NATO  charter  to  the  Visograd  countries? 

Could  you  all  give  me  a  little  of  your  reflection  on  that  point, 
which  I  tnink  I  could  summarize  in  two  words — does  the  U.S.  hav- 
ing the  staying  power  to  stick  with  the  President,  stick  with  his 
commitment  to  NATO,  and  see  through  some  of  these  operations? 

Dr.  ScHLESlNGER.  Well,  the  first  point  I  should  make,  and  I  fully 
agree  with  your  observations.  Senator  Warner,  is  that  we  cannot 
expand  those  commitments  without  a  full  public  debate  iust  as  we 
had  a  full  public  debate  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Germany 
to  NATO,  just  as  we  had  a  full  public  debate  in  1949  about  the 
NATO  Treaty  itself.  Unless  we  nave  that  political  base  we  are 
going  to  run  into  trouble. 

Chairman  Biden  at  the  outset  said,  why  did  we  not  take  the  ac- 
tions in  the  1930's  that  seem  to  be  self-evident  in  retrospect?  The 
answer  is  it  is  only  in  retrospect  that  these  actions  seem  to  be  self- 
evident. 

We  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  that  we  need  to  have  public  sup- 
port and  a  public  realization  of  some  of  the  consequences  of  going 
east. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  before  your  arrival,  there  is  no  problem 
in  protecting  Bohemia  or  the  Czech  Republic.  There  is  little  prob- 
lem for  us  in  protecting  Hungary.  There  is  some  slight  problem  in 
offering  protection  to  Poland,  but  I  think  that  it  is  only  a  slight 
problem. 

The  difficulty  comes  when  we  begin  to  talk  about  protecting  the 
Baltic  states  or  Ukraine  because  we  do  not  have  the  forces.  And  in 
the  past  we  have  threatened,  in  extremis,  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Russians  are  turning  in  the  direction  of  a  first  strike  defense. 
And  those  kinds  of  questions  have  got  to  be  very  carefully  analyzed 
before  we  go  in  and  provide  a  guarantee  in  those  places  that  we 
do  not  have  the  conventional  forces  to  be  serious. 

Senator  Warner.  Ambassador  Kampelman,  does  this  country 
have  the  staying  power? 

Dr.  ScHLESiNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  depart? 

Senator  Levin.  Yes.  Thank  you  again.  Dr.  Schlesinger. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree  fully  with  Dr. 
Schlesinger's  statement  about  a  public  debate  but  I  would  add  to 
that  the  necessity  for  Presidential  leadership. 

I  believe  that  our  history  demonstrates  that  where  a  full  expla- 
nation and  a  reason  for  a  recommended  policy  decision  is  given  to 
the  American  people  and  the  debate  is  around  that  kind  of  an  ex- 
planation I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  would  be  support. 

Senator  Warner,  Let  me  remind  you 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Excuse  me. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  remind  you  of  such  a  debate.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  a  debate  on  a  bill  that  I  was  privileged  to  draw  up  and 
that  was  the  bill  to  authorize  the  President,  this  time  George  Bush, 
to  use  force  in  the  Gulf.  It  prevailed  by  five  votes.  Ambassador 
Kampelman.  Five  votes  might  well  have  made  the  difference  be- 
tween our  performing  as  we  did  in  the  Gulf  or  standing  still. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Yes,  but  you  know  a  President  can 
also  take  a  constitutional  position  that  with  some  military  action 
it  is  not  necessary  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 
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Senator  Warner.  Careful.  The  War  Powers  Act,  which  came  dur- 
ing the  period,  Ambassador  Kampelman,  when  you  were  very  close 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  I  realize  that,  and  I  must  say  to  you 
that  as  an  individual  I  had  questions  about  the  War  Powers  Act, 
constitutional  questions  about  its  desirability,  but  that  is  not  the 
point. 

The  point  I  want  to  support  is  Secretary  Schlesinger's  point  that 
with  full  discussion  and  full  debate  you  are  more  likely  to  get  sup- 
port. And  before  you  came  in  Senator  Lugar  made  a  very  cogent 
observation.  In  effect  we  pay  the  President  the  large  salary  we  pay 
him  because  he  has  got  to  make  these  tough  decisions,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  about  members  of  the  Senate  or  members  of 
the  Congress.  There  are  times  when  tough  decisions  have  to  be 
made. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  public  opinion  is  at  all  irrelevant.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  saying  the  likelihood  of  those  positions  being 
able  to  prevail  depends  on  support  from  public  opinion. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  I  sort  of  grew  up,  and  give  or  take  a  few 
years  we  are  not  that  far  apart  in  age,  but  I  grew  up  in  the  genera- 
tion of  World  War  II  where  I  served  very  briefly  in  the  Navy.  Ours 
is  not  to  reason  why  but  to  do  or  die.  And  that  same,  General 
Galvin,  philosophy  carried  over,  indeed,  to  Korea,  and  the  origins 
of  Vietnam. 

But  then  it  is  given  away,  and  there  is  more  now  of,  yes,  we  will 
reason  and  reason  publicly  and  show  our  views  before  we  step  up 
to  do  or  die. 

General  Galvin — and  also  I  agree  with  your  comment  on  page  5 
about  the  NATO  Treaty  change.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  pub- 
licly, that  I  feel  that  we  have  to  change  that. 

We  are  trying  to  capitalize  on  something  that  worked  and 
worked  so  well,  worked  almost  with  perfection — indeed,  it  did,  we 
did  not  fire  a  shot — and  say  that  it  can  apply  to  all  of  these  amor- 
phous, undefined  situation  that  might  develop  in  the  world  today. 

General  Galvin.  Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  see  your  question. 
Senator,  as  would  we  have  American  support  if  we  wanted  to  ex- 
pand NATO.  I  think  that  is  the  question. 

Senator  Warner.  And  also  define  what  are  the  likely  missions  if 
we  do  take  in  the  Visograd  countries. 

General  Galvin.  First  let  me  say,  when  we  go  back  into  history 
and  we  look  at  times  when  America  supported  something  that  was 
very  difficult  to  carry,  such  as  the  4  years  of  World  War  II,  and 
then  we  look  at  other  times  when  American  did  not,  I  think  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  why  it  was  that  we  either  did  or  did 
not. 

I  myself  do  not  think  that  it  has  very  much  to  do  with  America 
changing  as  an  overall  collective  psyche  called  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  think  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  whether  people  believe  that 
the  strategy  of  the  time,  carried  through  and  sustained,  will  solve 
the  problems  of  the  time.  And  I  think  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Now,  there  have  been  times  when  the  American  people  were 
lured  into  something,  usually  by  some  strange  coalescing  point  like 
the  Battleship  Maine  or  the  Lusitania  or  something  else. 

Senator  Warner.  Pearl  Harbor. 
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General  Galvin.  Pearl  Harbor.  And  sometimes  it  worked  and 
sometimes  it  did  not.  When  you  take  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United 
States  is  not  a  warlike  country.  The  Germans  were  at  the  gates  of 
Moscow  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  yet  we  were  not  in  the 
war.  And  it  took  that  coalescing  point  to  bring  us  in. 

Senator  Warner.  And  we  were  a  very  divided  country  at  that 
time. 

General  Galvin.  Yes,  we  were.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing like  change  the  NATO  strategy,  which  we  did  at  Rome  in 
1991,  to  a  strategy  that  it  no  longer  is  a  defense  against  the  War- 
saw Pact  with  forward  defense,  and  flexible  response,  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  then  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the  actions  that  we  take — 
first  of  all  that  that  strategy  of  crisis  management  does  meet  the 
realities  of  the  new  world,  especially  of  the  new  world  of  Europe. 
And  then  if  it  does,  then  I  think  we  can  expect  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  that  strategy. 

Now,  if  the  strategy  says  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  manage  cri- 
ses, and  if  those  crises  are  going  to  take  place,  as  we  think,  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  then  we  should  ex- 
pand NATO. 

But  if  the  strategy — if  we  are  still  going  to  talk  about  protection 
of  the  countries  like  Poland  or  protection  of  some  country  that  we 
are  bringing  into  NATO  under  Article  5  of  NATO,  then  we  are  back 
to  the  old  NATO  in  which  we  brought  countries  in  and  countries 
came  in  because  they  wanted  to  be  protected  against  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

Now,  we  already  declared  in  London  in  1990  that  we,  NATO, 
have  no  adversaries,  and  especially  we  do  not  have  any  Russians 
as  adversaries.  So,  are  we  going  to  take  these  countries  in  in  order 
to  protect  them  against  the  Russians?  Is  that  the  idea?  Because  if 
that  is  the  idea,  that  is  not  the  strategy  that  we  stated  for  NATO. 

The  strategy  that  we  would  try  to  respond,  and  we  changed  even 
the  force  structure  to  more  multinational  rapid  reaction  forces, 
smaller  forces,  et  cetera,  because  we  were  moving  to  a  new  idea, 
and  that  was  that  we,  in  a  world  of  instability,  unpredictability, 
and  lack  of  security  during  this  time  of  tremendous  transition 
would  have  crises  and  we  would  try  to  respond  to  them. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  respond  to  those  crises  when  they  oc- 
curred in  countries  that  were  associated  with  us,  in  NATO,  rather 
than  countries  in  which  we  came  in  as  outsiders  into  that. 

So,  if  we  want  support  from  the  American  public  we  have  to  ar- 
ticulate what  the  strategy  is,  and  what  is  the  world  situation  on 
which  that  strategy  is  based.  And  until  we  do  that,  we  might  get 
into  this  somehow  through  one  of  these  coalescing  points,  for  better 
or  for  worse — some  of  them  have  been  good  and  some  of  them  have 
been  not  so  good  over  history. 

But  we  are  not  taking  up  the  essential  questions.  We  are  dealing 
with — ^for  instance,  right  now  we  have  a  coalescing  point  which  is 
the  central  marketplace  in  Sarajevo.  It  may  be  all  for  the  good  that 
that  coalesces  American  public  opinion. 

But  what  really  should  coalesce  American  public  opinion  is  a 
good  understanding  of  what  our  strategy  is  to  meet  the  world  situa- 
tion as  we  know  it. 
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Senator  Warner.  Let  me  go  back  and  see  if  I  picked  up  correctly, 
and  I  want  to  do  further  research  on  this.  The  1991  Rome  revision 
of  NATO  does  not  match  a  contingency  problem  against  Russia  or 
one  of  the  other  satellites. 

General  Galvin.  In  the  London  declaration  of  1990,  July  of  1990, 
we  said  we  no  longer  have  adversaries.  We  said  what  our  adver- 
sary was  was  a  lack  of  stability  and  predictability  in  this  world  of 
transition  in  Europe. 

We  also  stated  some  principles  that  would  change  NATO.  Those 
would  be  such  things  as  rapid  reaction  to  crises,  and  that  was  espe- 
cially the  one. 

But  that  was  not  a  strategic  concept.  We  did  not  have  time  to 
do  a  strategic  concept.  That  was  just  after  the  big  year  of  1989  with 
all  the  change. 

However,  in  1991  in  Rome,  in  November,  we  then  did  lay  out  a 
strategic  concept.  We  said,  there  was  still  a  problem  that  existed 
out  there.  In  the  possibilities  we  vaguely  mention  in  the  commu- 
nique a  potentially  strong  Soviet  Union  that  still  has — I  mean,  I  do 
not  remember  now  whether  it  said  Soviet  Union  or  Russia  or  CIS 
that  still  has  nuclear  weapons.  But  the  main  point  was  that  we 
were  shifting  to  a  strategy  of  crisis  response. 

I  think  that  is  clear  now,  and  we  have  said  it  over  and  over,  that 
we  do  not  consider  Russia  to  be  our  enemy  or  even  our  adversary. 
We  are  worried  about  things  that  might  happen  in  the  future  but 
basically  our  strategy  would  dictate  we  are  not  trying  to  bring  in 
Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  in  order  to  protect  them 
against  somebody.  We  are  trying  to  bring  them  in  because  we  have 
a  strategy  of  crisis  management  and  we  could  see  crises  in  those 
areas. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much.  Can  I  just  observe  the 
presence  of  Barbara  Gallo,  a  former  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  here  today  working  European  Com- 
mand and  in  attendance  at  this  hearing  on  behalf  of  her  European 
Command. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out.  Senator, 
that  one  of  the  arguments  used  against  enlarging  NATO  was  that 
the  American  people  were  not  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  defend- 
ing them  in  the  event  of  an  attack  against  them. 

Senator  Warner.  And  that  was  a  sound  argument  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  think  the  President  was  correct.  Maybe  you  disagree  with 
me. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Well,  my  own  judgment  is  that  we 
should  expand  NATO.  I  think  we  need  criteria.  I  think  those  cri- 
teria have  to  be  thought  through.  This  is  a  slow  process,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  expand. 

Senator  Warner.  Maybe  so,  but  not  until  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  live  up  to  its  commitments  with  an  adequate  force  struc- 
ture and  the  willpower  to  back  the  President,  who  is  committed  as 
a  partner  in  NATO,  to  see  that  the  job  is  done  whatever  it  is. 

Senator  Levin.  One  quick  word  on  public  opinion,  throwing  my 
2  cents  worth  in  on  that,  and  a  couple  of  questions. 

Public  opinion  obviously  is  important  in  a  democracy.  I  agree 
with  Ambassador  Kampelman  and  Dick  Lugar.  So  is  Presidential 
leadership,  and  what  we  often  find  is  public  opinion  is  not  there 
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until  a  President  leads  and  then  rallies  to  support  a  President  after 
a  decision  is  made. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  public  opinion  polls  show  relative  to  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Serbs  threatening  air  strikes,  but  I  would  bet  you 
that  a  majority  would  not  have  supported  that  ultimatum  in  public 
opinion  polls.  I  do  not  think  it  was  there.  I  think  it  may  have  been 
there  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  there  re- 
cently in  terms  of  air  strikes. 

But  the  President  did  the  right  thing.  Now  I  think  public  opinion 
will  support  what  he  did,  even  during  the  uncertain  period  before 
we  knew  whether  or  not  that  ultimatum  would  work. 

So,  there  is  obviously  a  critical  role  for  public  opinion,  but  it  can 
come  after  Presidential  leadership  to  support  the  Presidential  lead- 
ership. In  other  words,  it  had  better  be  there,  but  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  there  prior  to  the  exercise  of  leadership,  provid- 
ing the  leadership  is  such  that  it  can  instill  the  confidence  in  the 
public  that  we  are  on  the  right  course. 

I  mean,  during  the  Civil  War  there  were  draft  riots  in  the  North, 
severe  draft  riots.  We  had  Presidential  leadership  at  that  time 
that,  among  other  things,  permitted  that  effort  to  be  sustained.  So, 
it  is  not  unusual  that  there  is  a  division  of  public  opinion,  and 
Presidential  leadership  is  also  being  able  to  truly  lead  public  opin- 
ion. 

That  is  just  my  own  feeling  on  the  public  opinion  issue  here. 

Senator  Warner.  I  was  not  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
strategy  be  predicated  on  daily  polls  or  a  flash  decision.  But  I 
think,  as  our  witnesses  have  said,  you  have  got  to  lay  a  very  solid 
foundation  so  that  the  public  understands  why  NATO  has  ex- 
panded and  what  is  expected  of  NATO  and  the  NATO  countries 
should  a  contingency  arise. 

Senator  Levin.  I  tend  to  agree  with  tne  formulation  that  public 
opinion  has  be  there  at  some  point.  I  would  only  add  the  ingredient 
that  Presidential  leadership  can  contribute  to  public  opinion. 

Senator  Warner.  Maybe  we  should  call  it  public  understanding 
and  acceptance. 

Senator  Levin.  I  think  that  is  an  important  title.  Let  me  ask  a 
few  questions  if  you  have  a  few  more  minutes. 

General  Galvin,  I  did  not  get  to  you  on  the  NATO  expansion 
issue,  but  you  have  covered  it  pretty  well.  My  last  question  was 
about  criteria,  timetables,  what  your  feelings  were;  and  I  never  got 
to  you  in  that  round. 

You  have  indicated  that  you  think  it  is  premature,  that  we  first 
ought  to  decide  what  our  goal  and  strategy  is.  If  it  is  crisis  manage- 
ment, that  is  one  thing;  if  it  is  to  withstand  an  onslaught  from  the 
East,  that  is  totally  different.  But  we  have  already  rejected  an  at- 
tack from  the  East  as  our  strategy  and  our  purpose. 

Assume  with  me  now,  for  the  moment,  that  what  you  see,  and 
I  think  most  of  us  see,  is  a  newer  role  for  NATO,  which  is  the  crisis 
management  role.  Assume  that  that  is  our  new  strategy.  With  that 
assumption,  should  we  set  some  specific  criteria  and  some  time- 
tables for  membership;  either  with  a  two-tier  or  with  a  sole  tier? 

General  Galvin.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  assume  that  that  is 
our  strategy.  And  as  I  said  in  my  paper,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
again,  that  if  NATO  is  going  to  try  to  continue  to  have  a  strategy 
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of  defense  against  something  out  there  in  the  East,  some  gigantic 
power  like  the  Warsaw  Pact,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  even  Russia, 
then  NATO  will  become  an  anachronism. 

Senator  Levin.  Assuming  the  new  strategy  is  our  strategy? 

General  Galvin.  That  is  right.  And  I,  therefore,  think  that  the 
new  strategy  ought  to  be  our  strategy;  and  let  us  assume  that  it 
is.  If  it  is,  then  what  is  really  important  to  us  is  to  establish  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  that 
would  allow  us  to  use  that  strategy,  which  would  be  a  strategy  of 
crisis  management.  If  crises  occurred,  then  we  would  respond  all 
together.  That  would  include  the  Russians,  also. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  say  to  the  Russians:  An  expanded 
NATO,  under  those  circumstances  with  that  strategy,  equals  peace 
and  stability,  and  should  be  something  that  the  Russians  would 
support.  And  maybe  even,  be  part  of. 

Now,  this  is  very  different  from  saying,  "We  are  going  to  expand 
to  the  East,  in  order  to  protect  these  countries.  Protect  them, 
against  what?  We  will  then,  therefore,  have  a  response  from  the 
Russians.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  to  be  passing  everything 
through  the  Duma  in  order  to  find  out  whether  or  not  we  can  do 
it. 

But  I  do  think  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  take  a  hard  look;  first, 
at  what  is  the  world  picture  out  there,  especially  in  Europe?  But 
overall.  And  then,  what  is  our  United  States'  strategy?  And,  if  we 
see  that  as  a  coalition  effort  in  this  aspect,  as  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, that  we  would  not  be  acting  individually  ourselves  in  Eu- 
rope but  as  a  coalition,  then  we  need  this  expansion. 

So  we  do  not  need,  then,  to  start  saying,  if  I  may,  sir,  that,  they 
have  to  meet  a  lot  of  criteria.  They  have  to  meet  some  criteria: 
They  have  to  be  democratic  Nations.  We  said  this  in  the  past.  They 
have  already  met  the  border  criteria,  with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act; 
they  are  all  signatories  to  that.  The  forces,  and  whether  they  have 
forces  or  not  I  do  not  think  is  the  important  part.  And  to  think  that 
Poland  or  Czechoslovakia  might  not  have  forces  like  Luxembourg, 
and  so  forth,  is  to  me,  absurd. 

Senator  Levin.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you,  then. 

Assuming  that  the  new  strategy  is  accepted,  which  I  think  it  is, 
but  assuming  it  is,  you  then  would  see  us  moving  fairly  quickly  to 
establish  new  relationships,  whether  or  not  Russia  understood 
them  or  not. 

You  would  try  to  persuade  Russia  that  NATO  has  a  new  strategy 
based  on  crisis  management.  But,  whether  or  not  they  understood, 
as  I  am  reading  you  here,  that  you  think  we  should  and  could  move 
quite  quickly  toward  establishing  either  the  same  kind  of  relation- 
ship in  Eastern  Europe  as  we  have  in  Western  Europe,  or  a  second- 
or  third-tier  kind  of  relationship. 

General  Galvin.  I  think,  yes,  especially  in  making  Russia  under- 
stand this.  We  would  see  Russia  acting  just  as  Russia  is  acting 
today  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  And  Russia  has  been  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  for  months  and  months  and  months  already;  it  has  been 
in  the  Krajina  area  with  its  troops. 

Senator  Levin.  The  hard  question  for  me  would  be,  if  they  did 
not  understand  despite  our  best  efforts  to  explain  the  new  strategy, 
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would  you  still  proceed  relatively  rapidly  to  establish  this  NATO 
relationship  with  Eastern  Europe? 

General  Galvin.  I  think  that  I  would  spend  some  time  convinc- 
ing the  Russians,  and  I  am  not  being  cynical  about  this.  I  mean, 
convincing  the  Russians;  I  think  they  can  be  convinced,  that  the 
way  to  peace  and  stability  in  Europe  is  the  expansion. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  A  quick  word  about  your  new  protocol 
you  made  reference  to.  Could  you  expand  a  bit  on  what  would  be 
m  that  protocol?  You  said,  possibly  a  structure  with  two  or  three 
tiers. 

General  Galvin,  I  think  we  have  to 

First  of  all,  as  you  know,  NATO  has  had  protocols  before.  Every 
time  somebody  new  has  come  in,  there  has  been  a  protocol.  So  this 
is  nothing  new.  I  think  a  protocol  has  to  deal  with  questions  that 
would  come  up  from  a  good  hard  look  at  NATO  right  now. 

One  of  them  is:  If  we  have  this  new  strategy,  why  do  we  still 
have  the  old  strategy  hanging  on  here?  And  are  we  going  to  try  to 
balance  two  strategies?  Are  we  really  still  defending  against  the 
Warsaw  Pact?  That  is  a  question  that  needs  to  come  up. 

The  second  one  is:  Why  do  we,  if  the  strategy  is  crisis  manage- 
ment, need  to  be  absolutely  unanimous  on  every  point  that  we  take 
up,  if  what  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  is  a  crisis  in  which  we  do 
not  have  48  hours  to  have  to  make  a  decision,  but  maybe,  48  weeks 
or  more  to  debate  over  the  decision? 

Those  are  some  of  the  questions  that  I  think  should  be  part  of 
a  study,  an  agreement  and  a  protocol;  and  I  do  not  think  NATO 
would  self-destruct  in  the  process. 

Senator  Levin.  What  are  the  two  or  three  tiers  you  referred  to? 

General  Galvin.  I  think  we  might  have  to,  Senator,  go  through 
some  kind  of  a  staged  metamorphosis  here  of  NATO;  as  we  come 
out  of  our  old  cocoon  into  whatever  we  are  going  to  be  next.  And 
that  might  be  in  which  these  relationships  with  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  would  go  through  stages,  before  we  reached  a  final 
stage. 

Senator  Levin.  There  would  be  sort  of  an  interim  membership  of 
some  kind? 

General  Galvin.  Well,  there  is  a  Partnership  for  Peace  now.  We 
could  work  that  toward  some  stronger  relationship.  I  very  much 
think  here  that  we  have  to  put  ourselves  in  Moscow  and  look  west- 
ward from  there  at  all  of  this;  and  I  think  that  this  can  be  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  if  we  do  it  right  and  if  we 
do  not  rush  into  it,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Levin.  A  question  for  both  of  you,  on  Hungary,  as  it  re- 
lates to  Bosnia,  but  also  to  NATO  membership.  I  think  they  are 
one  of  the  countries  that  have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace — nine  have  already.  And  there  is  a  lot  of  support  for 
Hungary  being  a  member  of  NATO,  including  from  me. 

We  read  today,  or  yesterday,  that  Hungary  is  denying  overflight 
privileges  to  NATO  for  air  strikes.  Does  that  create  a  problem  in 
terms  of  their  becoming  NATO  members?  Can  we  accept  that?  Is 
there  anything  unusual  about  that?  Coming  from  a  potential  NATO 
member,  when  you  have  a  NATO  operation  in  Bosnia  finally,  in  my 
view,  2  years  late;  that  we  have  NATO  members  saying,  "Sorry,  do 
not  fly  over  me"? 
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Or  did  we  find  that  case  before?  In  Libya,  for  instance,  when  we 
attacked  Qadafi,  we  had  some  countries  as  I  remember  that  said, 
"Do  not  fly  over  us,  please,"  in  that  particular  conflict. 

But  can  you  comment  on  the  Hungarian  issue,  as  it  relates  to 
their  potential  NATO  membership? 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Let  me  comment  on  it,  by  first  sug- 
gesting to  you  in  connection  with  what  Greneral  Galvin  talked 
about,  different  strategies. 

Having  myself  talked  with  President  Walesa  and  President 
Havel,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  themselves  not  certain  that 
they  are  that  safe  from  any  kind  of  attack  coming  from  the  East. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  they  expect  to  happen.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  that  they  think  might  happen  in  the  near  future. 

But,  as  in  effect  both  of  them  have  said,  as  Presidents  of  their 
countries,  they  have  a  responsibility  to  think  long-term,  and  to 
think  long-term  about  the  security  of  their  country. 

I  do  feel  that  the  extent  to  which  countries  like  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  and  Hungary  become  part  of  NATO,  this  would  all 
change.  They  might  become  more  secure.  They  might  get  a  broader 
vista,  and  a  broader  understanding  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  membership  and  close  identifica- 
tion, that  you  could  get  to  spread  your  thinking  further. 

With  respect  to  your  specific  question  on  Hungary  and  its 
present  position,  which  is  denjdng  overflight  to  the  NATO  forces, 
it  is  disappointing.  I  would,  myself,  not  look  upon  that  as  a  dis- 
qualification. 

Among  the  criteria  for  membership  would  have  to  be  a  respect 
for  decisions  made  by  NATO,  with  the  caveat  that  General  Galvin 
has  pointed  out,  which  permits  one  country  to  say,  "Well,  we  can- 
not do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing."  And  we  can  examine  the  na- 
ture of  those  caveats. 

But  I  certainly  would  not  disqualify  a  country  which  today  differs 
with  a  NATO  decision,  and  which  did  not  participate  in  that  deci- 
sion. Hungary,  as  you  know,  has  a  peculiar  set  of  problems  now, 
in  connection  with  that  total  Balkan  problem.  And  I  have  a  feeling 
that  they  are  on  edge,  with  respect  to  the  developments  there. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Galvin,  do  you  have  anything  you  want 
to  add? 

General  Galvin.  Let  me  just  add,  if  I  may — if  we  are  interested 
in  peace  in  Europe,  then  we  should  follow  a  strategy  of  crisis  man- 
agement. If  we  do  not,  we  will  run  into  a  lot  of  other  problems. 

If  what  we  think  we  are  interested  in  is  continuing  the  old  idea 
of  forward  defense  and  flexible  response  against  the  former  Soviet 
Union  or  against  Russia  now,  and  if  we  go  to  these  countries  and 
say  that  your  criteria  for  joining  NATO  is  that  you  build  a  powerful 
military  force  that  we  are  satisfied  with,  what  is  that  force  for?  Is 
that  force  for  crisis  management? 

Or  is  that  a  force  because  we  are  creating  some  kind  of  defense 
against  Russia?  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  that  hard  question,  be- 
cause if  we  are  asking  Russia  to  be  a  partner  with  us  and  with 
other  countries  in  maintaining  the  peace  in  Europe,  then  I  think 
we  are  on  the  right  track.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  something 
else,  then  I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  going  East. 

Senator  BiDEN  [presiding].  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much. 
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Ambassador  ICampelman,  you  have  worn  so  many  hats  in  dif- 
ferent administrations,  and  have  had  so  many  pupils  in  the  Senate 
for  such  a  long  time.  It  is  always  good  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,  and  important  to  us.  I  sincerely  hope  the  organization  which 
you  have  begun  has  additional  success  in  dealing  with  public  opin- 
ion makers. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  I  agree  with  Senator  Lugar  and 
you,  that  ultimately  in  all  of  these  circumstances.  Presidential 
leadership  is  required.  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  the  American  people — an  issue 
which  our  European  Allies  have  consistently  characterized  as  just 
a  continuation  of  hundreds  of  years  of  ethnic  bloodletting — in  a 
generation  that  has  either  not  experienced  any  war,  or  has  experi- 
enced a  war  that  became  a  disaster.  It  does  make  the  ability  of  an 
individual  to  make  the  right  decision  more  difficult. 

It  is  merely  a  reality,  that  it  is  harder  to  get  a  decision  when 
there  is  little  consensus  among  the  people  who  Presidents  tend  to 
rely  upon. 

But  I  wish  you  luck.  I  wish  you  well,  because  the  work  you  and 
your  colleagues  are  doing,  I  think,  is  of  vital  importance.  And  it 
makes  a  difference  when  you  speak.  It  makes  a  difference  when  the 
people  that  you  mentioned  speak.  People  listen.  So  I  hope  you  will 
keep  educating  us. 

General  Galvin,  let  me  say  to  you,  I  was  truly  impressed  with 
you,  as  a  soldier;  I  am  equally  impressed  with  you,  as  a  civilian. 
You  are  one  of  a  number  of  military  men  that  I  have  met,  who  not 
only  understands  far  better  than  I  do  the  military  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, but  you  understand  there  is  a  thing  called  a  Constitution,  and 
that  this  is  a  democracy,  and  that  Presidents  and  Congresses  are 
required  to  reflect  folks'  views  of  what  should  and  should  not  be 
done. 

A  foreign  policy,  no  matter  how  brilliantly  constructed,  cannot  be 
sustained  without  the  popular  will  of  the  American  people.  And 
several  of  your  comments,  quite  frankly,  are  things  I  had  not 
thought  of,  and  not  heard  of  before. 

Your  very  fundamental  question — which  no  one  is  really  answer- 
ing—What is  the  purpose  of  NATO?  Is  this  forward  deployment  of 
force  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union?  The  truth  is,  half  the  people  writing 
Op-Ed  pieces,  who  adocate  early  admission,  not  all  but  half,  are 
suggesting  it  for  one  simple  reason:  It  relates  to  Russia;  nothing 
else. 

They  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  aggressive,  Nationalist, 
imperialist  Russian  revival.  There  has  been  no  difference  in  Rus- 
sian action  in  terms  of  how  the  Russians  have  responded  to  their 
greater  responsibility  and  role  in  that  area  of  the  world.  And  that 
is  really  what  it  is  about,  for  many  who  are  urging  early  admission. 

And  yet,  you  have  pointed  out  that  we  made  pronouncements  in 
1990,  as  to  who  our  enemies  were.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  ar- 
rangement, to  conclude  that  NATO  is  for  crisis  management.  That 
is  a  harder  job.  It  is  easier  when  you  decide  there  is  an  enemy, 
whether  it  actually  has  teeth  like  it  did  before,  or  not  very  many — 
only  one  tooth,  a  nuclear  tooth,  that  it  has  right  now. 

But  I  am  not  sure  we  are  ready  to  come  to  grips  with  an  honest 
answer  to  that,  and  until  we  do,  we  will  continue  to  founder. 
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And  last,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  your  caution  about 
what  action,  if  any,  we  take  next  in  Bosnia,  has  in  effect  turned 
our  generations  perception  of  the  miHtary  upside  down.  The  politi- 
cians are  saying,  "Be  more  aggressive."  The  civilians  are  saying, 
"Be  more  aggressive."  And  the  military  is  being,  from  my  charac- 
terization, everything  from  intransigent  to  very  cautious. 

General  Powell,  who  I  had  great  respect  for  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  basically  said,  "Unless  we  can  go  in  with  500,000 
forces,  we  should  not  do  anything." 

And  now,  we  have  a  lot  of  military  people  saying,  "Unless  you 
can  tell  me  what  steps  2,  3,  and  4  are,  do  not  take  steps  1  and  2." 
It  is  ironic  that  it  is  my  generation  of  civilians  who  were  saying  in 
the  past,  "Unless  you  can  tell  me  what  steps  2,  3,  and  4  are,  do 
not  do  it,"  and  the  military  saying  that  we  must  move. 

Now,  as  this  new  world  order  is  taking  shape,  whether  we  guide 
it  or  not,  it  is  still  going  to  be  the  new  world  order. 

The  President  is  in  a  position  of  making  a  commitment  that,  if 
a  peace  agreement  is  reached,  he  will  commit  forces. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  send  in  25,000  forces  without  Congres- 
sional authorization.  It  is  an  incredible  exercise  we  are  undergoing. 
I  gn^ess  we  are  all  fortunate  to  be  here,  and  maybe  be  able  to  play 
a  small  role  in  reshaping  the  international  dynamic. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  your  testimony;  and  I  suspect  this 
is  not  the  last  you  are  going  to  hear  from  members  of  the  Senate, 
asking  for  your  advice. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  hell  of  a  ride.  But  with  your  input,  I  suspect 
it  will  be  a  smooth  landing. 

My  mother  has  an  expression.  She  says  that  God  takes  care  of 
drunks  and  America,  even  when  we  make  mistakes.  I  am  hoping 
she  is  right,  because  I  am  not  sure  we  are  making  all  the  right  de- 
cisions right  now. 

I  do  appreciate  your  participation  in  this  initial  exercise,  as  we 
try  to  determine  what  the  role  of  NATO  should  be. 

General  Galvin.  Can  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  make  one  last  comment 
about  the  reluctant  military? 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  say  that,  not  in  criticism. 

General  Galvin.  I  know,  yes,  sir.  I  know  that,  and  I  think  you 
say  it  in  the  right  way.  I  would  just  like  to  elaborate  for  a  minute. 

I  really  am,  I  think,  a  stereotypical  American  soldier,  or  Amer- 
ican military  man.  I  think  Colin  Powell  is,  too.  And  I  had  a  lot  to 
do  with — ^you  know,  I  talked  to  him  a  lot  about  these  things. 

And  I  think  and  I  hope  it  would  always  be  this  way.  And  the  way 
that  it  is  comes  from  all  the  way  back,  and  it  is  really  not  some- 
thing new.  And  it  is  that  I  feel  as  I  always  felt  as  a  soldier,  subor- 
dinate to  my  civilian  leadership.  First  of  all,  over  there  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  but  then,  definitely,  over  here  on  the  Hill; 
and  defi.iitely,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  the  end,  the  people.  Because  that  is  who  all  of  you  rep- 
resent. 

And  so,  I  always  have  to  think,  to  whom  am  I  subordinate?  I  am 
really  subordinate  to  everybody.  Powell  said  this,  in  his  Foreign  Af- 
fairs article.  He  had  people  comment  that  maybe  he  was  being  too 
political.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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I  have  to  think,  what  do  the  American  people  really  think  about? 
And  as  I  said  to  you,  I  thought  of  it  as  a  platoon  leader;  that  my 
troops,  when  I  was  a  platoon  leader,  were  the  American  people. 
What  they  did  was  not  just  military.  The  reason  they  were  willing 
to  fight  and  die  was  not  just  because  I,  as  a  military  man,  told 
them  so. 

It  had  to  do  with  who  we  are. 

And  so,  we  have  to  be,  we  can  be  what  we  were  in  the  Gulf; 
which  is,  the  blitz.  But  what  you  really  want  us  to  be  is  careful, 
considerate  thinkers  about  power.  And  that  is  what  I  always  try  to 
be. 

Senator  BroEN.  Well,  it  is  reassuring.  I  never  thought  I  would  be 
frustrated  by  it,  but  it  is  reassuring. 

Ambassador  Kampelman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  final  word, 
too,  if  I  may?  And  that  is,  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for 
your  kind  words,  particularly  your  exaggerations. 

But  I  also  wanted  to  thank  you  immensely  for  the  leadership  role 
you  have  played  for  so  many  years  now  in  public  service;  and  it 
does  not  surprise  me  to  find  you  saying  that  you  and  I  once  again 
agree  on  some  issues,  important  issues  of  public  policy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Well,  thank  you  both.  Again,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  be  able  to  hold  open  the  possibility  in  the  next 
several  months,  of  conducting  more  hearings  I  think  it  is  useful  for 
the  committee  and  the  public  as  a  whole  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  on  these  issues. 

Because  ultimately,  as  I  said,  General,  I  agree  with  you  that  no 
policy  can  be  sustained  unless  it  is  understood  by,  and  supported 
by,  the  American  people. 

I  thank  you  both  very,  very  much. 

General  Galvin,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  BiDEN.  We  are  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Responses  of  Stephen  A.  Oxman  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Pell 

(February  1,  1994) 

Question.  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  in  seeking  to  avoid 
the  sudden  reimposition  of  inflexible  dividing  lines  in  Europe.  It  is  not  in  our  inter- 
est to  segregate  Russia  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  way  which  undermines  the 
possibilities  for  reform  in  that  country  and  for  a  constructive  and  indeed  integrative 
relationship  with  the  West.  At  the  same  time,  recent  events  remind  us  all  too  well 
that  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  reformist  elements  will  ultimately  triumph. 
Even  if  they  do,  that  in  itself  will  not  guarantee  against  a  resurgence  of  an  assertive 
and  threatening  Russian  nationalism. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  maintain  an  open  door  to 
NATO  through  the  Partnership,  but  to  expand  the  zone  of  stability  and  security  rep- 
resented by  NATO  as  quickly  as  we  can.  In  terms  of  geography  and  relative  compat- 
ibility, Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Hungary  are  the  logical  first  candidates  for 
such  expansion.  What  can  the  U.S.  do — what  do  you  believe  we  should  do — to  assist 
these  countries  bilaterally,  particularly  their  defense  establishments,  in  graduating 
expeditiously  from  membership  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  to  fiill  membership  in 
NATO? 

Answer.  The  United  States  can  assist  NATO's  Partners  in  such  areas  as  standard- 
ization of  equipment  and  procedures,  as  well  as  development  of  defense  establish- 
ments under  civilian  authority,  but  these  states  must  decide  for  themselves  to  make 
the  necessary  commitment  and  take  the  necessary  actions  to  prepare  for  possible 
NATO  memliership. 

We  will  work  with  Congress  to  ensure  continued  support  for  our  expanding  secu- 
rity relationships  with  the  Central  and  East  European  (CEE)  states,  including  the 
Czech  Republic,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  We  will  also  work  throu^  programs  funded 
under  the  SEED  Act  to  promote  the  building  and  reinforcement  of  the  democratic 
institutions  and  practices  that  support  the  principles  on  which  NATO  was  founded. 

In  our  bilateral  military  cooperation  programs  our  emphasis  has  been  on  helping 
all  of  the  non-combatant  CEE  states,  so  as  not  to  prejudge  inadvertently  any  coun- 
try's future.  For  example,  by  April  we  will  have  held  Bilateral  Woricing  Group  meet- 
ings with  eleven  non-combatant  CEE  states,  including  the  Visegrad  states,  to  con- 
sult on  regional  security,  defense  relations,  and  bilateral  security  programs.  Eleven 
CEE  states  (including  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic)  already  participate 
in  IMET  and  the  DOD-administered  Military  Liaison  Team  program. 

Our  bilateral  programs  will  be  a  useful  vehicle  for  supporting  and  reinforcing  the 
Partnership  for  Peace  and  broader  United  States  objectives.  For  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  traditional  focus  on  pr^omoting  civilian  oversight  of  the  military,  our  bi- 
lateral training  and  military-to-military  contact  programs  wiU  increasingly  aim  to 
improve  CEE  understanding  of  and  compatibility  with  NATO  standards  and  prac- 
tices. A  large  portion  of  bilateral  training  will  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  order  to  facilitate  joint  operations  by  CEE  militaries  with  the  Alli- 
ance, we  will  seek  to  assist  in  organizing  and  trainmg,  and  equipping  where  pos- 
sible, CEE  units  (especially  peacekeeping  units)  to  NATC)  standards. 


Responses  of  Stephen  A.  Oxman  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Biden 

(February  1,  1994) 

Question.  The  debate  about  expansion  of  the  alliance  Eastward  is  really  a  debate 
about  our  national  interests — whether  the  United  States  believes  that  the  security 
of  the  Eastern  European  nations  is  in  our  national  interest. 
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— Is  the  security  of  Eastern  Europe  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States? 

Answer.  During  his  January  visit  to  Prague,  President  Clinton  assured  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Visegrad  states  that  the  security  of  their  countries  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  During  a  subsequent  tour  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Roma- 
nia, and  Slovenia,  Ambassador  Albright  reiterated  this  message,  declaring  that  the 
security  of  each  was  of  "direct  and  material  interest"  to  the  United  States. 

These  assurances  were  born  of  our  conviction  that  the  security  and  stability  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  inextricably  linked  with  that  of  Europe  and  the 
trans-Atlantic  region  as  a  whole.  Many  CEE  states  border  our  NATO  allies  or  the 
Newly  Independent  States  (NIS)  of  the  former  USSR,  so  that  instability  in  CEE  can 
reverberate  in  other  strategic  regions.  Already  twice  this  century,  the  United  States 
has  been  called  on  to  participate  in  wars  ignited  by  conflicts  involving  the  volatile 
CEE  re^on. 

Conflict  in  the  region  today  could  also  spill  over  and  involve  our  allies  or  even 
ourselves.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  CEE  instability  could  affect  the  security  of 
neighboring  NIS  states,  including  those  with  nuclear  arsenals. 

In  order  to  enhance  stability  in  the  region  and  minimize  the  risk  of  the  U.S.  being 
drawn  into  another  European  war,  we  seek  to  assist  the  transformation  of  the  CEE 
states  into  free  market  democracies  deeply  integrated  with  the  West.  Not  only  will 
this  reduce  the  risk  of  intra-re^onal  conflict,  but  it  may  influence  other  emerging 
democracies,  particularly  in  the  NIS,  to  follow  the  same  course. 

Question.  Does  the  CFE  Treaty — such  as  the  flank  rule  or  other  zonal  limits  con- 
tained in  Articles  IV  and  V — pose  any  obstacles  to  joint  military  exercises  between 
NATO  states  and  former  Warsaw  Pact  nations? 

— In  particular,  does  Article  FV,  paragraph  5  pose  any  obstacles  to  joint  military 
exercises?  This  provision  permits  States  Parties  to  place  equipment  in  the  territory 
of  nations  "belonging  to  the  same  group  of  States  Parties.'  But  the  Treaty  appears 
to  leave  open  the  question  of  whether  states  may  place  equipment  in  the  territory 
of  States  Parties  not  in  the  same  group.  Does  the  Treaty  text  or  negotiating  record 
address  this  question? 

— Do  these  issues  have  to  be  addressed  in  the  JCG?  Would  all  States  Parties  have 
to  agree? 

Answer.  No  provision  in  the  CFE  Treaty  precludes  joint  military  exercises  be- 
tween NATO  nations  and  members  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 5,  of  the  Treaty  refers  to  long-term  stationing  agreements  between  nations, 
rather  than  exercises. 

No  CFE  State  Party  has  suggested  that  the  Treaty  text  or  negotiating  record 
could  be  interpreted  to  impede  joint  exercises.  No  nation  has  highlighted  exercises 
as  a  matter  of  Treaty  compliance  requiring  JCG  discussion  or  agreement. 

Equipment  could  not  be  used  in  exercises  in  excess  of  Treaty  limits  for  either 
CFE's  Atlantic-to-the-Urals  zone  or  its  subzones.  However,  these  numerical  limits 
are  unlikely  to  pose  a  practical  problem  to  joint  exercises,  due  both  to  the  modest 
amount  of  equipment  normally  involved  and  to  flexibility  for  movement  within 
subzones. 

Joint  exercises  could  require  Treaty  notifications,  depending  on  equipment  used 
and  duration  of  the  exercise. 

Question.  Will  a  condition  of  "Partnership"  be  that  a  nation  must  be  adhering  to 
its  "reduction  obligations"  under  the  CFE  Treaty?  Is  there  any  state  which  has  been 
invited  to  join  the  Partnership  that  is  not  meeting  its  reduction  obligations  under 
the  CFE  Treaty? 

Answer.  Adherence  to  CFE  reduction  obligations  is  not  a  formal  condition  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  but  all  states  joining  the  Partnership  must  re- 
affirm that  they  will  fulfill  'the  commitments  and  obligations  they  have  undertaken 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  control."  We  and  our  NATO  Allies  wiU  take 
into  account  the  adherence  of  Partner  states  to  these  commitments  and  obligations 
in  determining  the  pace  and  scope  of  cooperative  activities  under  the  Partnership. 

All  states  invited  to  join  the  Partnership  are  in  substantial  compliance  with  their 
reduction  obligations  under  the  CFE  Treaty.  NATO  will  continue  to  monitor  care- 
fully the  compliance  of  Partner  states. 

Question.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  President  Carter's  national  security  adviser,  has  pro- 
posed an  idea  that  I  believe  is  worth  considering — the  formation  of  a  formal  treaty 
of  alliance  between  NATO  and  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  he  argues,  NATO  should 
initiate  a  "coalition  for  regional  security"  among  the  Eastern  European  states — a 
proposal  which  sounds  a  lot  like  the  Partnership  for  Peace.  Please  comment  on  this 
proposal. 

Answer.  It  is  certainly  premature  to  speak  of  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance,  if  under- 
stood as  involving  a  security  guarantee  along  the  lines  of  NATO's  Article  V. 
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If  what  i3  intended  is  a  less  formal  document,  there  already  is  an  a^-eement  that 
fulfills  this  function.  In  the  Joint  Declaration  of  Twenty-Two  States,  signed  in  1990, 
the  NATO  Allies  and  the  members  of  the  then-Warsaw  Pact  (including  the  Soviet 
Union)  declared  that  they  were  no  longer  adversaries  and  affirmed  their  commit- 
ment "to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  State".  Russia  and  other  former  Soviet  states 
reaffirmed  these  principles  in  the  1992  Helsinki  Summit  Declaration  and  subse- 
quent CSCE  documents. 

With  regard  to  a  "coalition  of  East  European  states,  we  have  taken  a  more  inclu- 
sive approach  that  avoids  drawing  new  lines  in  Europe  to  replace  the  Cold  War  divi- 
sion. We  want  Russia  to  take  its  place  in  the  European  security  architecture  if  it 
pursues  a  constructive  foreign  policy.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  holds  open  the  pos- 
sibility, as  President  Clinton  put  it  at  the  NATO  Summit,  of  the  "best  possible  fu- 
ture for  Europe,"  while  maintaining  NATO's  ability  to  deal  with  a  future  that  falls 
short  of  that. 


Responses  of  Stephen  A.  Oxman  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Levin 

(February  1,  1994) 

Question.  Isn't  one  of  the  purposes  of  Partnership  for  Peace  to  provide  practical 
evidence  to  NATO's  16  Members  when  a  Partner  is  ready  to  become  a  Member? 

Answer.  TTie  Partnership  for  Peace  will  be  an  important  indicator  of  which  coun- 
tries can  and  will  contribute  to  enhancing  NATO's  security  and  the  values  it  was 
created  to  defend.  While  not  a  guarantee  of  NATO  membership,  participation  in  the 
Partnership  is  an  important  step  in  the  evolutionary  process  olNATO  expansion  ini- 
tiated by  the  January  10-11  NATO  Summit.  It  will  also  allow  Partner  states  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  habits  of  cooperation  and  routines  of  consultation  that  are 
the  lifeblood  of  an  effective  alliance. 

NATO  membership  decisions,  which  involve  the  extension  of  a  solemn  security 
guarantee,  must  be  matters  of  political  judgment  in  which  we  will  be  guided,  in 
close  consultation  with  Congress  and  in  accordance  with  Article  X  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  by  our  assessment  of  the  needs  of  transatlantic  security  and  our  eval- 
uation of  the  prospective  members'  commitment  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  indi- 
vidual liberty,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  NATO  Treaty. 

Question.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  framework  agreement  each  nation  signs  asks 
for  a  reaffirmed  commitment  to  human  rights  and  to  implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
principles.  But  will  there  be  any  more  concrete  linkage  between  close  cooperation 
in  a  Partnership  and  performance  on  human  rights? 

Answer.  We  included — indeed  emphasized — a  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
democratic  principles  in  the  Partnership  Framework  Declaration  because  we  believe 
that  these  must  be  the  foundation  for  a  cooperative  relationship  between  NATO  and 
the  states  to  its  east.  In  developing  its  relations  with  Partners,  NATO  will  take  into 
consideration  the  demonstrated  performance  of  each  state  in  making  good  on  these 
commitments.  NATO  could  reduce  or  terminate  its  cooperation  with  a  Partner  state 
if  that  were  appropriate. 

Question.  Should  NATO  request  regular  public  reports  from  CSCE  or  an  inde- 
pendent monitoring  body  on  human  rights  performance  by  European  nations  as  a 
strong  incentive  for  these  nations  to  practice  tolerance  and  to  discourage  fascism 
and  political  repression? 

Answer.  Such  reports  are  readily  available,  and  we  and  our  Allies  wiU  certainly 
take  them  into  consideration.  We  also  have  the  State  Department's  own  Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights.  I  do  not  believe  that  having  NATO  request  the  preparation 
of  special  reports  on  Partner  states  is  necessary. 


Responses  of  Ambassador  Robert  Hunter  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator 

Levin 

(February  1,  1994) 

Question.  What  will  become  of  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  with  the 
advent  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  Combined  Joint  Task  Forces?  Does  it  have 
any  role  and  any  agenda? 

Answer.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  was  established  within  the  framework 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC),  not  as  a  separate  institution.  It 
will  take  over  some  of  the  functions  previously  performed  by  the  NACC's  Ad  Hoc 
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Group  on  Cooperation  in  Peacekeeping.  Peacekeeping  and  crisis  management  are, 
in  any  case,  relatively  recent  additions  to  the  NACC's  agenda. 

The  PFP  thus  represents  an  extension  and  enhancement  of  the  work  of  the 
NACC,  and  the  two  programs  will  complement  each  other.  There  is  a  continuing 
need  for  the  NACC  and  its  core  agenda  of  bringing  the  countries  of  NATO  and  the 
former  Warsaw  Pact  together,  fostering  political  dialogue  and  practical  cooperation, 
and  giving  Eastern  states  a  forum  in  which  they  can  address  some  of  their  most 
immediate  security  concerns. 

All  NACC  members  may  not  join  the  PFP,  so  for  some  cooperation  partners, 
NACC  will  remain  their  principal  vehicle  for  dialogue  and  cooperation  witn  NATO. 

The  NACC  will  continue  to  promote  cooperation  in  such  areas  as  military-to-mili- 
tary contacts,  defense-related  environmental  problems,  scientific  and  technical  co- 
operation, defense  planning  and  budgeting,  civil-military  relations  and  the  role  of 
the  military  in  democratic  societies,  and  air  trafiic  management.  It  will  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  PFP  Partners  to  broaden  this  integration  into  political-military 
and  economic  structures  of  the  Alliance. 

The  advent  of  the  CJTF  concept  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  NACC,  but  one  of 
the  purposes  of  CJTF  is  to  facilitate  the  participation  oi  Partnership  states  along- 
side NATO  Allies  in  preparations  for  "non-traditional"  (i.e.,  non-Article  V)  missions. 


Responses  of  Stephen  A.  Oxman  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Jeffords 

(February  1,  1994) 

Question.  We  appear  to  be  moving  closer  to  a  crucial  decision  point  on  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  Bosnia.  Secretary  Christopher  announced  yesterday  U.S.  endorsement 
of  the  UN  Secretary  General's  plan  to  move  ahead  on  opening  up  Tuzla  airport  and 
relieving  the  Canadian  contingent  in  Srebrenica,  and  to  call  in  NATO  airstrikes 
against  Bosnian  Serbs  if  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  Yet  the  NATO  summit  last 
month  issued  yet  another  threat  to  use  force  only  to  see  consensus  on  actually  im- 
plementing that  threat  break  down  almost  immediately. 

If  the  Secretary  General  calls  for  airstrikes,  do  you  see  real  prospect  of  NATO  as 
a  corporate  body  actually  responding  to  that  call?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  likeminded  European  states,  to  be  planning 
for  actions  outside  the  NATO  framework  if  the  latter  remains  paralyzed  by  lack  of 
consensus.  What  are  your  views  and  is  any  planning  or  consultation  in  this  regard 
envisaged  or  underway? 

Answer.  In  its  decisions  on  February  9,  NATO  demonstrated  its  readiness  to  use 
air  power  when  appropriate  to  help  bring  about  an  equitable  and  viable  peace  settle- 
ment in  Bosnia.  NATO  will  carry  out  the  steps  set  forth  in  those  decisions. 

NATO's  decisions  are  not  intended,  in  themselves,  to  end  the  conflict  or  to  lift  the 
siege  of  Sarajevo.  But  they  should  be  seen  as  a  key  element  of  U.S.  and  Allied  ef- 
forts to  reinvigorate  the  negotiating  process  and  achieve  a  settlement  that  all  par- 
ties can  accept,  and  that  will  bring  about  a  stable  peace. 

The  February  9  decisions  result  from  U.S.  and  French  initiatives  to  which  Presi- 
dent Clinton  gave  decisive  impetus.  We  consulted  closely  with  our  Allies  in  develop- 
ing them  and  are  continuing  to  consult  regarding  the  implementation  of  these  deci- 
sions and  jumpstarting  the  diplomatic  process. 

For  your  information,  I  have  attached  a  NATO  communique  which  summarizes 
these  decisions. 

DECISIONS  TAKEN  AT  THE  MEETmG  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  COUNCIL 

ON  FEBRUARY  9,  1994* 

The  Council: 

(1)  expresses  its  indignation  at  the  indiscriminate  attacks  which  have  once 
again  struck  the  people  of  Sarajevo  in  recent  days; 

(2)  notes  that  the  siege  of  Sarajevo  is  continuing,  and  that  consequently  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  bear  the  main  responsibility  from  the  tragic  loss  of  civilian  life 
that  results  from  it; 

(3)  rearfirms  the  Alliance's  support  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  conflict 
in  Bosnia,  agreeable  to  all  parties; 

(4)  recalls  that  on  January  11,  1994,  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
the  members  of  the  Alliance  reafTirmed  their  readiness,  in  accordance  with  the 


♦Greece  dissociates  her  position  as  indicated  in  the  statement  recorded  in  the  minutes. 
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Alliance  decisions  of  August  2  and  9,  1993,  to  carry  out  air  strikes  in  order  to 
prevent  the  strangulation  of  Sarajevo; 

(5)  commends  the  European  Union  Action  Plan  of  November  22,  1993  to  se- 
cure a  negotiated  settlement,  and  considers,  in  this  context  and  with  regard  to 
UN  Security  Council  Resolutions  824,  836,  and  844  that  the  lifting  of  the  siege 
of  Sarajevo  could  be  a  step  toward  the  placing  of  Sarajevo  under  UN  adminis- 
tration, in  conformity  with  that  plan;  also  commends  that  current  efforts  of  the 
UN  negotiators  toward  securing  the  demilitarization  of  Sarajevo; 

(6)  condemns  the  continuing  siege  of  Sarajevo  and,  with  a  view  to  ending  it, 
calls  for  the  withdrawal,  or  regrouping  and  placing  under  UNPROFOR  control, 
within  ten  days,  of  heavy  weapons  (including  tanks,  artillery  pieces,  mortars, 
multiple  rocket  launchers,  missiles  and  antiaircraft  weapons)  of  the  Bosnian 
Serb  forces  located  in  an  areas  within  20  kilometers  of  the  center  of  Sarajevo, 
and  excluding  an  area  within  two  kilometers  of  the  center  of  Pale; 

(7)  calls  upon  the  (iovemment  of  Bosnia-Herzegovnia,  within  the  same  pe- 
riod, to  place  the  heavy  weapons  in  its  possession  within  the  Sarajevo  exclusion 
zone  described  above  under  UNPROFOR  control,  and  to  refrain  from  attacks 
launched  from  within  the  current  confrontation  lines  in  the  city; 

(8)  calls  upon  the  parties  to  respect  the  ceasefire;  all  concerned  should  make 
every  effort,  during  this  ten-day  period,  to  achieve  by  agreement  the  withdrawal 
or  control  of  heavy  weapons  as  called  for  in  the  preceding  paragraphs;  failure 
to  reach  such  an  agreement  will  not  result  in  the  extension  of  this  period; 

(9)  authorizes  the  NATO  Military  Authorities  to  support  UNPROFOR  in  car- 
rying out  its  task  of  identifying  heavy  weapons  that  have  not  been  withdrawn 
or  regrouped  in  conformity  with  these  decisions; 

(10)  decides  that,  ten  days  from  2400  GMT  February  10,  1994,  heavy  weap- 
ons of  any  of  the  parties  found  within  the  Sarajevo  exclusion  zone,  unless  con- 
trolled by  UNPROFOR,  will,  along  with  their  direct  and  essential  military  sup- 
port facilities,  be  subject  to  NATO  air  strikes  which  will  be  conducted  in  close 
coordination  with  the  UN  Secretary  General  and  will  be  consistent  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Council's  decisions  of  August  2  and  9,  1993; 

(11)  accepts,  effective  today,  the  request  of  the  UN  Secretary  General  of  Feb- 
ruary 6  and  accordingly  authorizes  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Allied  Forces 
Southern  Europe  to  launch  air  strikes,  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations, 
against  artillery  or  mortar  positions  in  or  around  Sarajevo  (including  any  out- 
side the  exclusion  zone)  which  are  determined  by  UNPROFOR  to  be  responsible 
for  attacks  against  civilian  targets  in  that  city; 

(12)  demands  strict  respect  for  the  safety  of  UNPROFOR  and  other  UN  and 
relief  agency  personnel  throughout  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  for  the  right  of  free 
access  of  all  these  personnel  to  Sarajevo; 

(13)  asks  the  Secretary  General  to  inform  the  Secretary  General  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  of  these  decisions. 


Responses  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Kempthorne 

Question.  Ambassador  Kampelman,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  U.S.  has  post- 
poned the  expansion  of  NATO  in  deference  to  Russia. 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Can  you  comment  on  NATO's  need  for  theater  missile  defenses? 

Answer.  Violent  governments  in  the  Middle  East,  such  as  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Liberia, 
have  accessed  to  missiles  that  can  carry  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons. 
There  are  reliable  reports  that  a  new  North  Korean  missile  with  a  range  in  excess 
of  1,000  KM  may  have  been  purchased  by  Iran.  This  makes  it  evident  that  Saudi 
Arabia,  Israel,  and  the  southern  tier  of  NATO  countries  are  vulnerable  to  serious 
attack.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  theater  missile  defenses.  The  U.S.  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  itself  and  its  friends  to  keep  developing  ballistic  missile  defenses. 

Question.  General  Galvin,  what  size  force  should  the  U.S.  maintain  in  Europe  to 
signal  its  continued  strong  commitment  to  NATO? 

Answer.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  troops  within  a  corps  struc- 
ture. 

Question.  How  important  is  equipment  commonality  to  joint  operations  among  the 
members  of  the  alliance? 

Answer.  Commonality  is  vital. 
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Responses  of  Secretary  Wisner  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Biden 

(February  1,  1994) 
cjtf 

At  the  NATO  Summit,  the  Alliance  adopted  a  proposal  for  "combined  joint  task 
forces"  as  a  means  to  facilitate  contingency  operations. 

Please  expand  on  this  concept.  Specifically: 

Question.  What  does  the  term  "contingency  operations"  include? 

Answer.  In  this  context,  "contingency  operations"  refers  primarily  to  peacekeep- 
ing, search  and  rescue,  humanitarian  relief,  and  peacemaking  missions  which  do  not 
fall  under  the  provisions  of  Article  5  of  the  Washington  Treaty. 

Question.  Under  what  circumstances  would  American  forces  participate  in  such 
contingencies? 

Answer.  American  forces  would  participate  if  such  participation  were  determined 
to  be  in  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  could  also  choose  to 
contribute  unique  assets  like  strategic  lift  and  intelligence  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition 
to  combat  forces  in  a  particular  contingency. 

Question.  Would  each  member  state  have  veto  power  over  the  use  of  its  own  forces 
in  such  operations? 

Answer.  The  final  decision  on  the  deployment  of  resources,  whether  under  NATO 
or  other  auspices,  remains  a  national  prerogative. 

Question.  How  many  such  task  forces  are  envisaged? 

Answer.  A  specific  number  has  not  been  determined.  The  concept  calls  for  CJTFs 
to  be  "embedded"  in  Major  Subordinate  Command  headquarters.  Therefore,  we 
might  expect  that  eventually  there  would  be  two  to  three  CJTF  headquarters  in  Al- 
lied Command  Europe  (ACE)  and  two  to  three  in  Allied  Command  Atlantic 
(ACLANT). 

ESDI 

The  Summit  agreed  to  develop  a  "European  security  and  defense  identity,"  which 
in  plain  English  envisages  the  strengthening  of  tne  Western  European  Union 
(WEU),  the  security  arm  of  the  European  Union. 

Question.  What  will  "developing  a  European  security  and  defense  identity  that 
strengthens  the  Western  European  Union  as  the  security  arm  of  the  European 
Union"  mean  in  practice? 

Answer.  NAT(J  agreed  at  the  Rome  Summit  in  1991  that  the  WEU  would  be  de- 
veloped as  a  European  security  and  defense  identity  and  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  European  pillar  of  the  Alliance.  The  WEU,  long  moribund,  possesses  little  plan- 
ning and  virtually  no  operational  capability.  By  making  NAT(J  assets  available  to 
the  wEU,  as  pledged  at  the  NATO  Summit  and  envisaged  in  the  CUTF  concept,  the 
WEU  will  have  the  means  to  respond  to  European-only  contingencies  in  support  of 
an  eventual  common  European  foreign  and  security  policy. 

Question.  How  long  will  it  take  for  the  WEU  to  aevelop  into  a  strong  and  viable 
force  for  the  defense  of  Europe? 

Answer.  It  is  not  envisaged  that  the  WEU  will  develop  into  a  strong  and  viable 
force  for  the  defense  of  Europe.  An  institution  that  fits  that  description  already  ex- 
ists: NATO.  Allies  cannot  aflord  to  develop  the  WEU  in  this  manner,  which  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  important  that  the  WEU  remain  as  close  to  NATO  as  possible  to 
preclude  wasteful  and  unnecessary  duplication  of  defense  assets. 

Question.  What  is  the  status  oi  the  Eurocorps?  How  many  troops  are  now  associ- 
ated with  it? 

Answer.  The  headquarters  of  the  Franco-German  "Eurocorps"  was  officially  acti- 
vated on  5  November  1993  at  Strassbourg,  France.  It  is  commanded  by  German 
Lieutenant  (General  Helmut  Willmann.  Its  Chief  of  Staff  is  French  General  Francois 
Clerc.  The  Eurocorps  will  eventually  be  comprised  of  Belgian,  French  and  (Jerman 
divisions.  Spain  has  indicated  that  it  may  contribute  a  unit  of  about  1000  men  to 
the  Eurocorps.  The  corps  will  be  fully  active  by  1995  at  which  time  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  have  a  strength  of  about  50,000  men. 

Question.  How  will  the  Eurocorps  and  the  WEU  interact  with  NATO? 

Answer.  The  French  and  Germans  have  agreed  to  place  the  Eurocorps  under  the 
operational  command  of  the  SACEUR  for  Article  5  missions.  The  corps  will  also  be 
available  to  NATO  for  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  operations.  The  French  and 
Germans  have  also  indicated  a  willingness  to  make  the  Eurocorps  available  to  the 
WEU  for  use  in  WEU-led  operations.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  someday 
see  a  (DJTF,  led  by  a  WEU  commander,  consisting  of  the  Franco-German  Eurocorps 
and  utilizing  NATO  support  assets. 
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PFP  COSTS  OUTYEAR  ESTIMATES 

You  stated  in  your  testimony  that  the  start-up  costs  for  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
are  estimated  at  $10-14  million. 

Question.  What  is  the  preliminary  estimate  for  the  Partnership  in  the  out  years? 

Answer.  Cost  calculations  for  total  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  activities  in  future 
years  will  depend  on  a  number  of  factors:  for  example,  the  number  of  participants; 
scale  and  scope  of  activities;  frequency  of  activities,  etc. 

F*reliminary  estimates  for  1995  and  1996  indicate  that  minimum  funding  require- 
ments will  run  between  $10-15M  and  $10-16M,  respectively.  Final  costs  could  in- 
crease (or  decrease)  form  these  levels  def>ending  on  program  activity. 

It  is  important  to  bear  three  things  in  mind  on  these  estimates:  (1)  These  funds 
cover  only  the  common  costs  of  participating  in  PFP  activities.  Alliance  menobers 
and  partners  pay  their  own  national  costs  when  participating  in  program  activities. 
(2)  Tne  common  costs  are  shared  by  all  NATO  members;  the  U.S.  thus  is  only  re- 
sponsible for  about  25%  (on  average)  of  total  common  costs.  (3)  Common  PFP  costs 
have  been  calculated  into  members'  national  contributions  to  NATO  common  budg- 
ets. The  Administration  will  not  seek  any  new  funding  increases  to  NATO  common 
budgets  because  of  PFP. 

Congressional  support  for  full  funding  of  the  Administrations  requests  for  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  NATO  common  budgets  (Infrastructure,  Military  and  Civil), 
submitted  by  DOD  and  State,  will  ensure  the  success  of  this  ambitious  and  promis- 
ing initiative. 

FMF  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Question.  You  stated  that  PFP  is  not  an  assistance  program  but  rather  a  security 
partnership.  That  suggests  that  security  assistance  to  NATO  members  is  no  longer 
warranted.  What  is  the  justification  for  continuing  FMF  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey? 

Answer.  We  need  to  be  careful  to  keep  from  mixing  apples  and  oranges.  The  fact 
that  the  Partnership  for  Peace  program  is  a  security  partnership  run  by  NATO  does 
not  mean  that  the  Foreign  Military  Assistance  Financing  program  run  bilaterally 
by  the  U.S.  (Jlovernment  is  no  longer  warranted.  In  fact,  tne  opposite  is  the  case. 
Our  security  assistance  programs  over  the  years  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey  have 
added  stability  to  the  volatile  Southern  Flank,  both  during  the  Cold  War  and  after- 
wards. Now,  with  potentially  destabilizing  activities  occurring  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Turicey  and  the  immediate  Balkans  area  adjoining  Greece,  this  area  of  the  world 
retains  all  its  importance  to  the  United  States.  In  a  strategic-jjolitical  context,  it  is 
essential  that  U.S.  programmatic  programs  that  aid  in  modernizing  and  stabilizing 
the  host  country  militaries  be  kept  on  track.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
be  looking  at  finding  such  programs  indefinitely  or  at  the  levels  of  the  1980's.  What 
it  does  mean  is  that  any  sudden  cessation  would  at  the  very  least  harm  bilateral 
relations  and  at  the  worst  lead  to  increased  instability  in  the  region. 

PFP  AND  INTEROPERABILITY 

The  NATO  Summit  declaration  envisages  greater  military  cooperation  and  inter- 
operability through  joint  training  exercises. 

Question.  In  order  to  advance  the  goal  of  interoperability,  will  the  Partnership 
also  involve  the  modernization  of  the  arsenals  of  the  "partners?"  If  that  is  the  case, 
is  investment  in  modern  weaponry — and  the  economic  resources  that  would  entail — 
consistent  with  our  policies  of  promoting  economic  reform  in  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union? 

Answer.  The  initial  focus  of  developing  Partnership  interoperability  will  be  in  C3I, 
doctrine,  and  basic  equipment — not  hign-tech  weaponry.  However,  the  East  Euro- 
pean desire  for  NATO  membership  clearly  demonstrates  that  they  have  serious  se- 
curity concerns.  As  a  result,  we  can  expect  that  they  will  be  modernizing  their 
armed  forces.  Two  of  the  principle  goals  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  are  to  engen- 
der the  Partner  relationsnip  with  tne  West  through  practical  military  cooperation 
and  to  prepare  the  Eastern  nations  for  possible  membership  in  the  Alliance.  While 
Partner  acquisition  of  high-tech  weapons  is  not  an  objective  of  the  Partnership,  PFP 
will  encourage  Partners  to  adopt  NATO  standards  for  any  modernization  effort  they 
choose  to  undertake. 

1994  JOINT  ACTIVITIES  WITH  THE  EAST 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  NATO  is  already  planning  for  a  full  range 
of  joint  activities  with  the  Eastern  European  states  in  the  coming  year.  Can  you 
elaborate  on  the  size  and  scope  of  the  activities  that  are  being  planned  for  this  year? 

Answer.  The  bulk  of  activities  NATO  has  planned  with  the  East  at  this  point  are 
from  the  North  American  Cooperation  Council.  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  NACC 
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work  plan  which  details  these  activities.  Planning  in  Brussels  on  1994  Partnership 
for  Peace  activities  is  currently  underway,  although  no  specific  activities  or  dates 
have  yet  been  announced.  As  part  of  PFP,  we  hope  and  expect  to  conduct  a  com- 
mand post  exercise  late  in  the  spring  and  a  small  exercise  in  an  Eastern  country 
sometime  this  fall. 

FRAMEWORK  DOCUMENT 

A  copy  of  the  PFP  Framework  Document  is  attached. 

Annex  to  M-l(94)2 

Partnership  for  Peace:  Framework  Document 

.  Further  to  the  invitation  extended  by  the  NATO  Heads  of  State  and  Government 
at  their  meeting  on  lOth/llth  January,  1994,  the  member  states  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  and  the  other  states  subscribing  to  this  document,  resolved  to  deepen 
their  political  and  military  ties  and  to  contribute  further  to  the  strengthening  oi  se- 
curity within  the  Euro-Atlantic  area,  hereby  establish,  within  the  framework  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council,  this  Partnership  for  Peace. 

2.  This  Partnership  is  established  as  an  expression  of  a  joint  conviction  that  sta- 
bility and  security  in  the  Euro-Atlantic  area  can  be  achieved  only  through  coopera- 
tion and  common  action.  Protection  and  promotion  of  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights,  and  safeguarding  of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  through  democracy 
are  shared  values  fundamental  to  the  Partnership.  In  joining  the  Partnership,  the 
member  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  other  States  subscribing  to 
this  Document  recall  that  they  are  committed  to  the  preservation  of  democratic  soci- 
eties, their  freedom  from  coercion  and  intimidation,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 

firinciples  of  international  law.  They  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  fulfill  in  good 
aith  the  obligations  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  principles  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights;  specifically,  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  State, 
to  respect  existing  borders  and  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  They  also  reaf- 
firm tneir  commitment  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  all  subsequent  CSCE  docu- 
ments and  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  commitments  and  obligations  they  have  under- 
taken in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  control. 

3.  The  other  states  subscribing  to  this  document  will  cooperate  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  in  pursuing  the  following  objectives: 

(a)  facilitation  of  transparency  in  national  defence  planning  and  budgeting 
processes; 

(b)  ensuring  democratic  control  of  defence  forces; 

(c)  maintenance  of  the  capability  and  readiness  to  contribute,  subject  to  con- 
stitutional considerations,  to  operations  under  the  authority  of  the  UN  and/or 
the  responsibility  of  the  CSCE; 

(d)  the  development  of  cooperative  military  relations  with  NATO,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joint  planning,  training,  and  exercises  in  order  to  strengthen  their  abil- 
ity to  undertake  missions  in  the  fields  of  peacekeeping,  search  and  rescue,  hu- 
manitarian operations,  and  others  as  may  subsequently  be  agreed; 

(e)  the  development,  over  the  longer  term,  of  forces  that  are  better  able  to  op- 
erate with  those  of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

4.  The  other  subscribing  states  will  provide  to  the  NATO  Authorities  Presentation 
Documents  identifying  the  steps  they  will  take  to  achieve  the  political  goals  of  the 
Partnership  and  the  military  and  other  assets  that  might  be  used  for  Partnership 
activities.  NATO  will  propose  a  programme  of  partnership  exercises  and  other  ac- 
tivities consistent  with  the  Partnership's  objectives.  Based  on  this  programme  and 
its  Presentation  Document,  each  subscribing  state  will  develop  with  NATO  an  indi- 
vidual Partnership  Programme. 

5.  In  preparing  and  implementing  their  individual  Partnership  Programmes,  other 
subscribing  states  may,  at  their  own  expense  and  in  agreement  with  the  Alliance 
and,  as  necessary,  relevant  Belgian  authorities,  establish  their  own  liaison  office 
with  NATO  Headquarters  in  Brussels.  This  will  facilitate  their  participation  in 
NACC/Partnership  meetings  and  activities,  as  well  as  certain  others  by  invitation. 
They  will  also  make  available  personnel,  assets,  facilities  and  capabilities  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  agreed  Partnership  Programme.  NATO  will  as- 
sist them,  as  appropriate,  in  formulating  and  executing  their  individual  Partnership 
Programmes. 

6.  The  other  subscribing  states  accept  the  following  understandings: 

— those  who  envisage  participation  in  missions  referred  to  in  paragraph  3(d)  will, 
where  appropriate,  take  part  in  related  NATO  exercises; 
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— thev  will  fund  their  own  participation  in  Partnership  activities,  and  wiU 
endeavour  otherwise  to  share  the  burdens  of  mounting  exercises  in  which  they 
take  part; 

— they  may  send,  after  appropriate  agreement,  permanent  liaison  officers  to  a  sep- 
arate Partnership  Coordination  Cell  at  Mons  (Belgium)  that  would,  under  the 
authority  of  the  North  Atlantic  Councils  carry  out  the  military  planning  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  Partnership  programmes; 

— those  participating  in  planning  and  military  exercises  will  have  access  to  cer- 
tain NATO  technical  data  relevant  to  interoperability; 

— ^building  upon  the  CSCE  measures  on  defence  planning,  the  other  subscribing 
states  and  NATO  countries  will  exchange  information  on  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  or  are  being  taken  to  promote  transparency  in  defence  planning  and 
budgeting  and  to  ensure  the  democratic  control  of  armed  forces; 

— they  mav  participate  in  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  information  on  defence  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  which  will  be  developed  within  the  framework  of  the  NACC/ 
Partnership  for  Peace. 

7.  In  keeping  with  their  commitment  to  the  objectives  of  this  Partnership  for 
Peace,  the  memoers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  will: 

— develop  with  the  other  subscribing  states  a  planning  and  review  process  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  identifying  and  evaluating  forces  and  capabilities  that  might  be 
made  available  by  them  for  multinational  training,  exercises,  and  operations  in 
conjunction  with  Alliance  forces; 

— promote  military  and  political  coordination  at  NATO  Headquarters  in  order  to 
provide  direction  and  guidance  relevant  to  Partnership  activities  with  the  other 
subscribing  states,  including  planning,  training,  exercises  and  the  development 
of  doctrine. 

8.  NATO  will  consult  with  any  active  participant  in  the  Partnership  if  that  Part- 
ner perceives  a  direct  threat  to  its  territorial  integrity,  political  independence,  or  se- 
curity. 


Responses  of  Secretary  Wisner  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Levin 

(February  1,  1994) 
counter-proliferation  and  peacekeeping 

Up  until  November  a  major  advertised  objective  of  the  Summit  was  to  further  de- 
velop NATO's  goal — established  at  the  Rome  Summit  during  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion— to  prepared  itself  for  peacekeeping  missions.  At  the  June  1992  foreign  min- 
isters meeting  in  Oslo,  NATO  also  agreed  to  support  CSCE  peacekeeping  activities 
because  these  were  "the  new  threats. 

Question.  Why  did  counter-proliferation  replace  peacekeeping  as  the  new  capabil- 
ity U.S.  officials  were  saying  NATO  needed  to  address  at  the  Summit? 

Answer.  No  such  transformation  occurred.  I  was  intimately  involved  with  Summit 
planning  from  the  beginning.  From  our  first  interagency  meetings  last  spring,  both 
peacekeeping  and  counter-proliferation  initiatives  were  simultaneously  developed 
considered  to  refocus  NATO  toward  the  post-Cold  War  security  concerns.  Our  focus 
on  peacekeeping  evolved  into  two  of  the  key  programs  adopted  at  the  Summit — 
Partnership  for  Peace  and  Combined  Joint  Task  Forces.  Counter-proliferation  was 
our  other  major  Summit  initiative. 

NACC  peacekeeping 

Question.  Last  June,  your  Deputy  Walter  Slocombe  testified  that  the  NACC  was 
launching  a  program  for  cooperation  in  peacekeeping,  with  "agreed  practical  meas- 
ures for  sharing  information  and  expenences,  joint  training,  education  and  exer- 
cises." Mr.  Slocombe  said  we  should  "intensify  and  expand  this  work  program."  Did 
any  of  that  happen?  Is  it  still  planned? 

Answer.  NATO  and  the  NACC  took  several  steps  to  begin  the  process  outlined  in 
the  NACC  Work  Program  as  noted  by  Mr.  Slocombe.  The  NACC's  Ad  Hoc  Workine 
Group  on  Peacekeeping  made  its  first  Report  to  Ministers  in  June  and  the  NACC 
followed  up  throughout  the  summer  and  fall  with  workshops,  seminars,  and  military 
training  courses  designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  practical  cooperation  in  peacekeep- 
ing. Leading  examples  of  activities  since  Mr.  Slocombe's  testimony  are:  the  NACfC 
Seminar  on  Cooperation  in  Peacekeeping — held  in  Prague  in  June,  and  the  U.S. 
sponsored  a  seminar  on  the  feasibility  of  joint  and  combined  multinational  exercises 
among  NACC  members — held  in  Garmisch,  (jermany  at  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Center  in  November. 
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As  you  know,  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  will  establish  the  framework  for 
cooperation  on  peacekeeping  among  NATO  countries  and  the  prospective  partners. 
NATO  is  presently  working  with  prospective  partners  to  establish  specific  activities 
that  will  take  place  over  the  next  year  as  it  negotiates  individual  agreements  to  be- 
come Partners.  One  key  objective  is  to  hold  a  peacekeeping  exercise  with  partners 
in  1994 — if  possible,  on  the  territory  of  a  partner. 

The  PFP  is  sponsored  by  NATO  and  will  operate  within  the  framework  of  the 
NACC.  Thus,  many — though  not  necessarily  all — of  the  peacekeeping  activities  origi- 
nally planned  as  part  of  tne  NACC  Work  Plan  for  1994  will  fall  under  its  respon- 
sibility. Exactly  which  activities  will  fall  under  PFP  and  which  will  remain  under 
the  NACC  is  currently  being  addressed  in  Brussels. 

NATO  BUDGET 

Question.  Given  NATO's  stated  commitment  to  promoting  transparency  of  mili- 
tary activities  among  the  emerging  democracies  in  Eastern  Europe,  can  you  tell  us 
exactly  what  the  NATO  headquarters  budget  was  for  the  year  just  past  and  for  the 
current  year?  What  publication  provides  details  of  the  budget? 

Answer.  NATO  has  three  common  budgets:  Infrastructure,  Military  and  Civil. 

Infrastructure  covers  common  costs  of  operational  facilities,  installations  and  sys- 
tems procurements.  DOD  manages  the  budget  request  to  support  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Infrastructure  Program. 

The  NATO  Civil  Budget  covers  recurring  costs  for  NATO  civil  headquarters  and 
agencies.  NACC  activities  are  funded  through  the  Civil  Budget.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  bulk  of  program  funding  support  requirements  for  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  will  come  from  Civil  Budget  resources.  State  Department  manages  the  budget 
request  to  support  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Civil  Budget. 

Last  year,  the  NATO  Civil  Budget  totaled  $181M.  The  CY94  Civil  Budget  is 
$178.3M.  The  U.S.  share  of  this  budget  is  23.35%.  NATO  published  its  approved 
1994  Civil  Budget  in  an  unclassified  version  on  5  January  1994. 

The  NATO  Military  Budget  covers  recurring  Operations  and  Maintenance  costs 
for  NATO  military  headquarters  and  agencies,  including  the  NATO  AWACS  fleet. 
It  is  anticipated  that  portions  of  program  funding  support  requirements  for  PFP  will 
come  from  Militaiy  Budget  resources. 

Last  year,  the  NATO  Military  Budget  was  $812.5M,  including  AWACS  support. 
The  1994  budget  is  estimated  at  about  $57 IM,  excluding  AWACS  support.  The  U.S. 
share  of  this  budget  is  about  24.1%.  NATO  publishes  the  Military  Budget  figures 
in  unclassified  NATO  documents,  largely  for  internal  use  only.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Military  Budget  is  requested  through  the  Department  of  the  Army  appro- 
priation request  entitled  "Support  to  Other  Nations",  and  is  more  commonly  known 
as  P-i4. 


Responses  of  Secretary  Wisner  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Jeffords 

(February  1,  1994) 
AIRSTRIKES  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Question.  We  appear  to  be  moving  closer  to  a  crucial  decision  point  on  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  Bosnia.  Secretary  Christopher  announced  yesterday  U.S.  endorsement 
of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General's  plan  to  move  ahead  on  opening  up  Tuzla  airport  and 
relieving  the  Canadian  contingent  in  Srebrenica,  and  to  call  in  NATO  airstrikes 
against  Bosnian  Serbs  if  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  Yet  the  NATO  Summit  last 
month  issued  yet  another  threat  to  use  force  only  to  see  consensus  on  actually  im- 
plementing that  threat  break  down  almost  immediately. 

If  the  Secretary  General  calls  for  airstrikes,  do  you  see  real  prospect  of  NATO  as 
a  corporate  body  actually  responding  to  that  call?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  like  minded  European  states,  to  be  planning 
for  actions  outside  the  NATO  framework  if  the  latter  remains  paralyzed  by  lack  oT 
consensus.  What  are  your  views  and  is  any  planning  or  consultation  in  this  regard 
envisaged  or  underway? 

Answer.  As  evidenced  by  events  in  recent  weeks,  we  believe  NATO  is  ready  to  re- 
spond with  both  Close  Air  Support  (CAS)  to  U.N.  forces  and  airstrikes  to  enforce 
tne  Sarajevo  exclusion  zone,  if  necessary. 

In  the  weeks  since  you  asked  your  questions,  NATO  forces  based  in  Italy  re- 
sponded to  two  CAS  requests  from  UNPROFOR  at  Gorazde  on  10-11  April.  No  fur- 
ther political  deliberations  were  necessary  since  procedures  for  Close  Air  Support 
have  Deen  agreed  upon  in  advance.  UNSCR  836  of  4  June  1993  and  the  Nortn  At- 
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lantic  Council  Ministerial  on  14  June,  1993  cleared  the  way  for  NATO  to  simply  re- 
spond to  U.N.  requests  for  CAS. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sarajevo  exclusion  zone,  airstrikes  have  not  as  yet  been  nec- 
essary because  the  Serbs  have  generally  complied  with  NATO's  warning.  If  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  flout  the  NATO  warning,  I  am  confident  that  UNPROFOR  will  re- 
spond appropriately. 

In  response  to  your  suggestion  that  the  U.S.  and  "Uke  minded  European  states" 
might  act  outside  the  NATO  framework,  I  do  not  envisage  any  such  action  at  this 
time. 

Question.  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  in  seeking  to  avoid 
the  sudden  reimposition  of  inflexible  dividing  lines  in  Europe.  It  is  not  in  our  inter- 
est to  segregate  Russia  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  way  which  undermines  the 
possibilities  for  reform  in  that  country  and  for  a  constructive  and  indeed  integrative 
relationship  with  the  West.  At  the  same  time,  recent  events  remind  us  all  too  well 
that  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  reformist  elements  will  ultimately  triumph. 
Even  if  they  do,  that  in  itself  will  not  guarantee  against  a  resurgence  of  an  assertive 
and  threatening  Russian  Nationalism. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  maintain  an  open  door  to 
NATO  through  the  Partnership,  but  to  expand  the  zone  of  stability  and  security  rep- 
resented by  NATO  as  quickly  as  we  can.  In  terms  of  geography  and  relative  compat- 
ibility, Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Hungary  are  the  logical  first  candidates  for 
such  expansion.  What  can  the  U.S.  do — what  do  you  believe  we  should  do — to  assist 
those  countries  bilaterally,  particularly  the  defense  establishments,  in  graduating 
expeditiously  from  membersnip  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  to  lull  membership  in 
NATO? 

Answer.  Your  question  puts  it  very  well — the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  is  a 
way  to  open  the  door  to  NATO  entry  for  those  Partners  who  show  the  desire  and 
expend  the  effort  to  participate  actively  in  the  partnership  and  who  meet  the  goals 
of  PFP. 

NATO  will  work  closely  with  Partners  in  developing  their  individual  Partnership 
work  programs.  These  will  be  designed  to  help  Partners  improve  the  transparency 
and  democratic  control  of  their  military  establishments.  In  addition,  activities  car- 
ried out  under  PFP  auspices  will  help  Partners  develop  a  greater  ability  to  operate 
more  effectively  with  NATO  forces.  Thus  PFP  in  a  very  real  sense  is  a  training 
ground  for  ultimate  NATO  membership  for  Partners  wishing  to  pursue  it. 

The  U.S.,  of  course,  is  strongly  supportive  of  PFP  and  will  work  closely  both  bilat- 
erally and  through  NATO,  to  help  Partners,  including  the  nations  you  mention,  to 
take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  PFP.  However,  our  ability  to  assist  nations 
bilaterally  in  a  material  way  will  depend  critically  on  the  availability  of  funds  for 
such  purposes. 
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